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eautiful are all the subdi- 
visions of Time diversifying the dream 
of human life, as it glides away be- 
tween earth and heaven! And why 
should moralists mourn over that mu- 
tability that gives the chief charm to 
all that passes so transitorily before our 
eyes, leaving image upon image fairer 
and dearer far than even the realities, 
still visible, and it may be for ever, 
in the waters of memory sleeping with- 
in the heart? Memory never awakes 
but along with imagination, and there- 
fore it is 


“ That she can give us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore !” 


The years, the months, the weeks, 
the days, the nights, the hours, the 
minutes, the moments, each is in it- 
self a different living, and peopled, and 
haunted world. One Life is a thousand 
lives, and each individual, as he fully 
renews the Past, reappears in a thou- 
sand characters, yet all of them bear- 
ing a mysterious identity not to be 
misunderstood, and all of them, while 
every passion has been shifting and 
dying away, and reascending into 
power, still under the dominion of 
the same unchanging Conscience, that 
feels and knows that it is from God. 
Oh! who can complain of the 
shortness of human life, that can re« 
travel all the windings and wander- 
ings, and mazes that his feet have 
trodden since the farthest back hour 
Vor. XNIIE. 
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at which memory pauses, baffled and 

lindfolded, as she vainly tries to pe- 
netrate and illumine the palpable, the 
impervious darkness that shrouds the 
few first for-ever-forgotten years of 
our wonderful being ? Long, long, long 
ago seems it to be indeed, when we 
now remember it, the Time we first 
pulled the primroses on the sunny 
braes, wondering, in our first blissful 
emotions of beauty, at the leaves witha 
softness all their own, a yellowness no- 
where else so vivid, “ the bright con« 
summate flower,” so starlike to our 
awakened imagination among the 
lowly grass—lovely, indeed, to our ad 
miring eyes, as any one of all the stars 
that, in their turn, did seem theme 
selves like flowers in the blue fields of 
heaven !—long, long, long ago, the 
time when we danced along, hand in 
hand with our golden-haired sister, 
whom all that looked on loved !—long, 
long, long ago, the day on which she 
died—the hour, so far more dismal 
than any hour that can now darken us 
on this earth, when she—her coffin— 
and that velvet pall descended—and 
descended—slowly, slowly into the 
horrid clay, and we were borne death- 
like, and wishing to die, out of the 
churchyard, that, from that moment, 
we thought we could enter never more! 
And oh! What a multitudinous being 
must ours have been, when, before our 
boyhood was gone, we could have for- 
gotten her buried face! Or at the dream 
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2 
of it, dashed off a tear, and away, with 
a bounding heart, in the midst of a 
cloud of playmates, breaking into frag 
ments on the hill-side, and hurrying 
round the shores of those wild moor- 
land lochs, in vain hope to surprise 
the heron, that slowly uplifted his blue 
bulk, and floated away, regardless of 
our shouts, to the old castle woods ! 
It is all like a reminiscence of some 
other state of existence ! Then, after 
all the joys and sorrows of those few 

ears, which we now call transitory, 

ut which our Boyhood felt as if they 
would be endless—as if they would en- 
dure for ever —arose upon us the 
glorious dawning of another new life 
—Youth ! With its insupportable sun- 
shine, and its magnificent storms! 
Transitory, too, we now know, and 
well deserving the name of dream ! But 
while it lasted, long, various, and ago 
nizing, while, unable to sustain “ the 
beauty still more beauteous” of the 
eyes that first revealed to us the light 
of love, we hurried away from the 
parting hour, and, looking up to the 
moon and stars, hugged the very hea- 
vens to our heart. Yet life had not yet 
nearly reachedits meridian, journeying 
up the sunbright firmament. How long 
hung it there exulting, when “it flamed 
on the forehead of the noontide sky !” 
Let not the Time be computed by the 
lights and shadows of the years, but 
by the innumerable array of visionary 
thoughts, that kept deploying, as if 
from one eternity into another—now 
in dark sullen masses, now in long ar- 
ray, brightened as if with spear-points 
and standards, and moving along 
through chasm, abyss, and forest, and 
over the summits of the highest moun 
tains, to the sound of etherial music, 
now warlike and tempestuous—now, 
as “from flutes and soft recorders,” 
accompanying, not pxans of victory, 
but hymns of peace. That Life, too, 
seems, now that it is gone, to have 
been of a thousand years. Is it gone ? 
Its skirts are yet hovering on the 
horizon—and is there yet another Life 
destined for us? That Life which we 
fear to face,—Age, Old Age! Four 
dreams within a dream, and then we 
may awake in Heaven! 

At dead of night—and it is now the 
dead of night—how the heart often 
quakes on a sudden at the silent resur- 
rection of buried thoughts ! 
‘Thoughts that like phantoms trackless 

come and go!” 
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Perhaps the sunshine of some one sin- 
gle Sabbath of more exceeding holi- 
ness comes first glimmering, and: then 
brightening upon us, with the ver 
same religious sanctity that filled all 
the air at the tolling of the kirk-bell, 
when all the parish was hushed, and 
the voice of streams heard more dis- 
tinctly among the banks and braes,— 
and then, all at once, a thunder-storm 
that many years before, or many years 
after, drove us, when walking alone 
over the mountains, into a shieling, 
will seem to succeed, and we behold the 
same threatening aspect of the heavens 
that then quailed our beating hearts, 
and frowned down our eye-lids before 
the lightning began to fiash, and the 
black rain to deluge all the glens. No 
need now for any effort of thought. 
The images rise of themselvyes—inde-= 
pendently of our volition—as if an- 
other being, studying the working of 
our minds, conjured up the phantas- 
magoria before us, who aré beholding 
it with love, with wonder, or with fear. 
Darkness and silence have a power of 
sorcery over the past ; and the soul has 
then, too, often restored to it feelings 
and thoughts that it had lost—and is 
made to know that nothing which it 
once experiences ever perishes, but that 
all things spiritual possess a principle 
of immortal life. 

Why linger on the shadowy wall 
some of those phantasmagoria—re- 
turning after they have disappeared— 
and reluctant to pass away into their 
former oblivion? Why shoot others 
athwart the gloom, quick as spectral 
figures seen hurrying among moun- 
tains during a great storm? Why do 
some glare and threaten—why others 
fade away with a melancholy smile— 
why that one—look! look! a figure 
all in white, and with white roses in 
its hair, comes forward through the 
haze, beautifying into distincter form 
and face, till its pale beseeching hands 
almost touch my bosom—and then, 
in a moment it is as nothing ! 

But now the room is disenchanted 
—and feebly my lamp is glimmering, 
about to leave me to the light of the 
moon and stars. ‘There is it trimmed 
again—and the sudden increase of 
lustre cheers the heart within me like 
a festal strain—and 'To-Morrow—To- 
Morrow is Merry Christmas, and when 
its night descends, there will be mirth 
and music, and the light sound of the 
merry-twinkling feet within these now 
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so melancholy walls, and sleep now 
reigning over all the house—save this 
one room—will be banished far over 
the sea—and Morning will be reluc- 
tant to allow her light to break up the 
innocent orgies. 

Were every Christmas of which we 
have been present at the celebration, 
painted according to nature—what a 
Gallery of Pictures! True, that a same 
ness would pervade them all—but only 
that kind of sameness that pervades 
the nocturnal heavens,—one clear night 
being always, to common eyes, so like 
another,—for what hath any night to 
be proud of but one moon and some 
thousand stars—a vault“ darkly, deep- 
ly, beautifully blue,” here a few braid- 
ed, and there a few castellated clouds? 
Yet no two nights ever bore more 
than a family resemblance to each 
other before the studious and instruct 
ed eye of him who has long communed 
with nature, and is familiar with every 
smile and frown on her changeful, but 
not capricious countenance. Even so 
with the Annual Festivals of the heart. 
Then our thoughts are the stars that 
illumine those skies—on ourselves it 
depends whether they shall be black 
as Erebus, or brighter than any Au- 
rora. 

My Father’s House ! How it is ring- 
ing, like a grove in spring, with the 
din of creatures happier, a thousand 
times happier, than all the birds in the 
world! It is the Christmas Holidays 
—Christmas Day itself—Christmas 
Night—and Joy intensifies Love in 
every bosom. Never before were we 
brothers and sisters so dear to one an 
other—never before had our hearts so 
yearned towards the authors of our 
being—our blissful being! There they 
sit—silent in all that outery—com- 
posed in all that disarray,—still in all 
that tumult—yet, as one or other fly- 
ing imp sweeps round the chair, a 
father’s hand will playfully try to 
catch a prisoner,—a mother’s gentler 
touch on some sylph’s disordered cy- 
mar be felt almost as a reproof, and, 
for a moment, slacken the fairy-flight. 
One old game treads on the heels of an= 
other—twenty within the hour,—and 
many a new game never heard of be- 
fore nor since, struck out by the col- 
lision of kindred spirits in their glee, 
the transitory fancies of genius inven 
tive through very delight. ‘Then, all 
+ at once, there is a hush, profound as 
ever falls on some little plat within a 
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Forest, when the noon drops behind 
the mountain, and the small green 
robed People of Peace at once cease 
their pastime, and evanish. For She 
—the Silver-Tongued—is about to 
sing an old ballad, words and air both 
hundreds of years old,—and sing she 
doth; while tears begin to fall, with a 
voice too mournfully beautiful long to 
breathe below,—and, ere another 
Christmas shall come with the falling 
snows, doomed to be mute on earth— 
but to be hymning in Heaven ! 

Of that House—to our eyes the faire 
est of earthly dwellings—with its old 
ivied turrets, and orchard-garden, 
bright alike with fruit and with flowers, 
not one stone remains! The very brook 
that washed its foundations has vanish- 
ed along with them,—and a crowd of 
other buildings, wholly without cha- 
racter, has long stood, where here a 
single tree, and there a grove, did once 
render so lovely that small demesne ! 
Which, how could we, who thought 
it the very heart of Paradise, even for 
oue moment have believed was soon 
to be blotted out from being, and we 
ourselves, then so linked in love that 
the band which bound us all together 
was, in its gentle pressure, felt not 
nor understood, to be scattered far 
and abroad, like so many leaves, that 
after one wild parting rustle are see 
pee by roaring wind-eddies, and 

rought together no more! The old 
Abbey,—it still survives,—and there, 
in that corner of the burial-ground, 
below that part of the wall which was 
least in ruins, and which we often 
climbed to reach the starlings’ and 
martins’ nests—there, in hopes of a 
joyful resurrection, lie the Loved and 
Venerated,—for whom, even now that 
so many long, long, grief-deadening 
years have fied, I feel, in this hushed 
and holy hour, as if it were impicty so 
utterly to have ceased to weep—so sel« 
dom to remember!—and then, with 
a powerlessness of sympathy to keep 
pace with youth’s frantic grief—the 
floods we pee together—at no long 
interval—on those pale and smiling 
faces, as they lay in their coffins, most 
beautiful and most dreadful to bee 
hold ! 

‘Childish! childish!” methinks I 
hear some world-wise thinker cry. 
But has not one of the wisest of spirits 
said, “ The child is father of the 
man.” ? And if so, ought the man 
ever to lose’ sight of any single one of 
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those dear, dim, delightful remem- 
brances, far off and remote, of objects 
whether alive or dead,—whether in- 
stinct with love and intelligence, or 
but of the insensate sod, that once 
were to him all his being,—so blend- 
ed was that being then, with all it saw 
and heard on this musical and lustrous 
earth, that, as it bounded along in 
bliss, it was but as the same creation 
with the grass, the flowers, the streams, 
the trees, the clouds, the sky and its 
days and nights,—all of them bound 
together by one invisible chain,—a 
green, bright, murmuring, shadowy, 
floating, sunny and starry world,—of 
which the enraptured creature that 
enjoyed it was felt to be the very cen- 
tre,—and the very soul ! 

Then came a New Series of Christ- 
masses, celebrated, one year in this 
family, another year in that—none 
present but those whom the delightful 
Elia, alias Charles Lamb, calleth the 
“‘ old familiar faces ;” something in all 
features, and all tones of voice, and all 
manners, betokening origin from one 
root—relations all, happy, and with no 
reason either to be ashamed or proud 
of their neither high nor humble birth 
—their lot being cast within that plea- 
sant realm, “‘ the golden mean,” where 
the dwellings are connecting links be- 
4ween the hut and hall, fair edifices 
resembling manse or mansion-house, 
according as the atmosphere expands 
or contracts their dimensions, in which 
Competence is next-door neighbour to 
Wealth, and both of them within the 
daily walk of Contentment. 

Merry Christmasses they were in- 
deed—one Lady always presiding,with 
a figure that once had been the state- 
liest among the stately, but then some- 
what bent, without being bowed down, 
beneath an easy weight of most vene- 
rable years. Sweet was her tremulous 
voice to all her grandchildren’s ears ! 
Nor did those solemn eyes, bedimmed 
into a pathetic beauty, in any degree 
restrain the glee that sparkled in orbs 
that had as yet shed not many tears, 
but tears of pity or of joy. Dearly she 
loved all those mortal creatures whom 
she was soon about to leave ; but she 
sat in sunshine even within the sha 
dow of death ; and the “ voice that 
called her home” had so long been 
whispering in her car, that its accents 
had become dear to her, and consola- 
tory every word that was heard in the 
silence, as from another world. 
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Whether we were indeed all eo 
witty as we thought ourselves—uncles, 
aunts, nephews, cousins, and “ the 
rest,” it might be presumptuous in us, 
who were considered by ourselves and 
some few others the most amusing of 
the whole set, at this distance of time 
to decide—especially in the affirma- 
tive ; but how the roof did ring with 
sally, pun, retort, and repartee! Ay, 
with pun—a species of impertinence 
for which we have therefore a kinde 
ness even to this day. Had incompa- 
rable Thomas Hood had the good for- 
tune to have been born a cousin of 
ours, how with that fine fancy of his 
would he have shone at those Christ- 
mas festivals, eclipsing us all! Our 
family, through all its different 
branches, has ever been famous for 
bad voices, but good ears; and we 
think we hear ourselves—all those 
uncles and aunts, nephews, and nieces, 
and cousins—singing now! Easy is it 
to “‘ warble melody” as to breathe air. 
But, oh ! we hope harmony is the most 
difficult of all things to people in ge- 
neral, for to us it was impossible ; and 
what attempts ours used to be at 
Seconds! Yet the most woful fail- 
ures were rapturously encored; and 
ere the night was done, we spoke 
with most extraordinary voices indeed, 
every one hoarser than another, till at 
last, walking home with a fair cousin, 
there was nothing left for it but a ten- 
der glance of the eye—a tender pressure 
of the hand—for cousins are not alto- 
gether sisters, and although partaking. 
of that dearest character, possessing, it 
may be, some peculiar and appropriate 
charms of their own; as didst thou, 
Emily the “ Wild-cap !”—That soubri« 
quet all forgotten now—for now thou 
art a matron, gentle as a dove, and 
smiling on an only daughter, almost 
woman-grown—fair and frolicsome in 
her innocence as thou thyself wert 
of yore, when the gravest and wisest 
withstood not the witchery of thy 
dancings, thy singings, and thy show- 
ering siniles ! 

On rolled Suns and Seasons—the old 
died—the elderly became old—and the 
young, one after another, were wafted 
joyously away on the wings of hope, 
like birds, almost as soon as they can 
fly, ungratefully forsaking their nests, 
and the groves in whose safe shadow 
they first essayed their pinions ; or like 
pinnaces, that, after having for a few 
days trimmed their snow-white sails 
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in the landlocked bay, close to whose 
shores of silvery sand had grown the 
trees that furnished timber both for 
hull and mast, slip their tiny cables on 
some summer day, and gathering every 
breeze that blows, go dancing over the 
waves in sunshine, and melt far off 
into the main! Or, haply, some were 
like fair young trees, transplanted du- 
ring no favourable season, and never 
to take root in another soil, but soon 
leaf and branch to wither beneath the 
tropic sun, and die almost unheeded 
by those who knew not how beautiful 
they were beneath the dews and mists 
of their own native clime. Vain 
images ! and therefore chosen by fancy 
not too painfully to touch the heart! 
For some hearts grew cold and for 
bidding in selfish cares—some, warm 
as ever in their own generous glow, 
were touched by the chill of Fortune’s 
frowns, that are ever worst to bear 
when suddenly succeeding her smiles 
—some, to rid themselves of painful 
regrets, took refuge in forgetfulness, 
and closed their eyes to the past—duty 
banished some abroad, and duty impri« 
soned others at home—estrangements 
there were, at first unconscious and 
unintended, yet ere long, though cause« 
less, complete—changes were wrought 
insensibly, invisibly, even in the in- 
nermost nature of those, who being 
friends knew no guile, yet came there- 
by at last to be friends no more 
—unrequited love broke some bonds 
—requited love relaxed others—the 
death of one altered the conditions 
of many—and so—year after year— 
the Christmas Meeting was interrupt 
ed—deferred—till finally it ceased, 
with one accord, unrenewed and unre= 
newable. For when Some things cease 
—tor a time—that time turns out to be 
for ever. Survivors of those happy cir 
cles! wherever ye be—should these 
imperfect xemembrances of days of 
old chance, in some thoughtful pause 
of life’s busy turmoil, for a moment 
to meet your eyes, let there be towards 
the inditer a few throbs of revived 
affection in your hearts—for his, 
though ‘* absent long and distant 
far,” has never been utterly forgetful 
of the loves and friendships that 
charmed his youth. To be parted in 
body is not to be estranged in soul— 
and many a dream—and many a vi- 
sion, sacred to nature’s best affections, 
may pass before the mind of one whose 
lips are silent. ‘ Out of sight out of 


mind,” is rather the expression of a 
doubt—of a fear—than of a belief or 
conviction. The soul surely has eyes 
that can see the objectsit loves, through 
all intervening darkness—and of those 
more especially dear it keeps within 
itself almost undimmed images, on 
which, when they know it not, think it 
not, believe it not, it often loves to 
gaze, as on a relic imperishable as it 
is hallowed. 

Hail ! rising beautiful, and magnifi- 
cent, through the mists of morning— 
hail! hail! ye Woods, Groves, Towers, 
and Temples, overshadowing that fa- 
mous Stream beloved by all the Muses! 
Through this midnight hush—me- 
thinks I hear faint and far off a sacred 
music,— 


* Where through the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise !”” 


How steeped in the beauty of moon. 
light are all those pale, pillared church- 
es, courts and cloisters, shrines and 
altars, with here and there a Statue 
standing in the shade, or Monument 
sacred to the memory of the pious— 
the immortal dead! Some great clock 
is striking from one of many domes 
—from the majestic tower of St 
Mary Magdalen—and in the deepened 
hush that follows the solemn sound, 
hark how the mingling waters of the 
Cherwell and the Isis soften the severe 
silence of the holy night! 

Remote from kindred, and from all 
the friendships that were the native 
growth of the fair fields where our boy- 
hood and our youth had roamed, and 
meditated, and dreamed, those were 
yet years of high and lofty mood, 
which held us in converse with the 
shades of great poets and sages of old 
in Rhedicyna’s hallowed groves, still, 
serene, and solemn, as that Grecian 
Academe where divine Plato, with all 
Hybla on his lips, discoursed such ex 
cellent music, that this Life seemed to 
the imagination spiritualized—a dim 
reminiscence of some former state of 
being. How sank then the Christmas 
Service of that beautiful Liturgy into 
our hearts! Not faithless we to the 
simple worship that our forefathers 
had loved ; but Conscience told us there 
was no apostacy in the feelings that 
rose within us when that deep organ 
‘gan to blow, that choir of youthful 
voices so sweetly to join the diapason, 
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—our eyes fixed all the while on that 
divine Picture over the Altar, of our 
Saviour 

“ Bearing his cross up rueful Calvary.” 





But “ a change comes o’er the spi- 
rit of my dream.” How beautiful in the 
setting sunlight are these mountains 
of soft crimson snow! The sun hath 
set, and even more beautiful are the 
bright-starred nights of winter, than 
summer in all its glories beneath the 
broad moons of June! Through the 
woods of Windermere, from cottage to 
cottage, by coppice-pathways winding 
up to dwellings among the hill-rocks, 
where the birch-trees cease to grow,— 


“« Nodding their heads, before us go, 
The merry Minstrelsy.”” 


They sing a salutation at every door, 
familiarly naming old and young by 
their Christian names ; and the eyes 
that look upward from the vales to 
the hanging huts among the plats and 
cliffs, see the shadows of the dancers 
ever and anon crossing the light of 
the star-like window ; and the merry 
music is heard like an echo dwell- 
ing in the sky! across those humble 
thresholds often did we on Christmas 
nights of yore—wandering through 
our solitary sylvan haunts, under the 
branches of trees within whose hollow 
trunk the squirrel slept—venture in, 
unasked, perhaps, but not unwelcome ; 
and in the kindly spirit of the season, 
did our best to merrify the Festival by 
tale or song. And now that we behold 
them not, are all those woods, and 
cliffs, and rivers, and tarns, and lakes, 
as beautiful as when they softened 
and brightened beneath our living 
eyes half-creating, as they gazed, 
the very Paradise that they worship« 
ped! And are all those hearths as 


~ bright as of yore, without the shadow 


of our figure ? And the roofs, do they 
ring as mirthfully, though our voice 
be forgotten ? 

But little cause have we to lament 
that that Paradise is now to us but as 
remembered poetry—poetry got by 
heart—deeply engraven there—and to 
be read at any thoughtful hour we 
choose—charged deeper and deeper 
still with old memories and new in- 
spirations. ‘The soul’s best happiness 
is independent of time and place. 
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Such accidents touch it not—they 
** offer not even any show of violence, 
it being a thing so majestical.” And 
lo! another New Series of Christmas 
Festivals has to us been born! For 
there are our own Living Flowers in 
our family garland! And as long as 
He, who gave them their bloom and 
their balm, averts not from them or 
us the sunshine of his countenance, 
content—oh! far beyond content— 
would we be with this, the most sacred 
of all Religious Festivals, were it even 
to be holden by us far apart from 
them in some dungeon’s depth! 

Ay—well may we say—in grati- 
tude, not in pride—though, at such a 
sight, pride might be thought but a 
venial sin within a father’s heart,— 
** There is our Christmas rose” —while 
a blush brightens the beauty of a face 
that we will call ‘‘ fair, not pale,” and 
brighter and softer than the leaves of 
any rose, the ringlets dance over her 
forehead to the breeze of joy, and bliss 
and innocence give themselves vent in 
one of our own Scotia’s pleasant but 
pathetic songs ! 

But the heart hugs such treasures as 
these in secret,—and if revealed at all 
to other eyes, it must be by but a fleet« 
ing and a partial light. Few words 
are needed to awaken, before parental 
eyes, the visions now stealing before 
mine,—and, broken and all imperfect 
though these effusions be, yet may 
they touch with pensive pleasure some 
simple hearts, that recognise the ex- 
pression of some of their own emo- 
tions,—similar, or thesame,—although 
life and its circumstances may have 
been different,—for in every single 
sentence, if it be but sincere, a word 
or two may be found, that shall awa- 
ken some complete reminiscence of 
joy, as the striking but of two notes 
at once fills ear and heart with a well- 
known tune, and gives it the full power 
of all the melody. 

The lamp glimmers as it would ex- 
pire,—the few embers are red and low, 
—and those are the shadows of moons 
light on the walls. How deepa hush! 
Let me go and hear them breathing in 
their sleep,—and whisper—for it will 
not disturb them—a prayer by the bed- 
side of my children. ‘To-morrow is 
Christmas Day—and thankful am I 
indeed to Providence ! 
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A Bank of Flowers is certainly one 
of the most gorgeous sights beneath 
the sun; but what is it to that Board 
of Books? Our old eyes are dazzled 
with the splendour, and are forced to 
seek relief and repose on the mild 
moreen of those window curtains, 
whose drapery descends as simply as 
the garb of a modest quakeress. Even 
then, all the colours of the rainbow 
continue dancing on their orbs, and 
will permit them to see nothing in 
its true light. But now, the optical 
spectra evanish—our sight becomes re= 
conciled to the various glitter—the too 

werful blazeseems tamed down—the 

ustre of the hues subside, and we can 
bear, without winking, or placing our 
fingers before our face, to keep a steady 
gaze on the bright confusion. Why, 
Book-binding has become a beautiful 
art! Chance it was that flung together 
all those duodecimos, post-octavos, 
quartos, and folios, of kid, calf, silk, 
satin, velvet, russia, morocco,—white, 
grey, green, blue, yellow, violet, red, 
scarlet, crimson—yet what painter, 
with the most glorious eye for colour, 
ever with laborious study, cheered by 
fits of sudden inspiration, pictured a 
board of fruits, although worthy of 
the trees of Paradise, of more multifa- 
rious splendour ? 
Lovers are we, and have been 
all our life lohz, of charming, of di- 
vine Simplicity. But Simplicity is a 
lady, not only of fine taste, but, would 
you believe it, of richimagination? Of- 
ten have we seen her gazing with rapt 
spirit and tearful eyes on the setting 
sun, on the sea, on cataracts, on re« 
giments of cavalry, on an English 
county of groves, woods, gardens, 
orchards, rivers, plains, noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s old family-mansions, 
steeple-towers, churches, abbeys, ca- 
thedrals. We have seen Simplicity, 
like a nun at worship, reading Isaiah, 
and Homer, and Dante, and Arios- 
to, and Tasso, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Masa. Simplicity loves 
all the riches and splendour of the 
east and of the west, the north and 
the south. Her hair she loves not to 
adorn with many diamonds—one sin- 
gle solitary jewel on her forehead, like 
astar. But pale pearls are here and 
there interspersed among her locks, 
at once softening and deepening their 


darkness ; they lie like dew-drops or 
buds of white roses, along the lilies 
of her breast ; with pearls of great price 
is her virgin zone bespangled—and, 
as she lifts her snow-white hand, there 
is a twinkle of radiance from a stone 
that “‘ would ransom great kings from 
captivity !” 

You understand, then, that there is 
no reason in the world, or in the nature 
of things, why Simplicity should not 
stand with her arm in ours, leaning 
lovingly on our shoulder—pressing 
fondly on our side—and admire with 
us the mild, meek, soft, gentle, ten« 
der, dim, dazzling, bold, fierce, fiery, 
corruscating, cometary, planetary, lu- 
nar, solar, aurora borealis and light 
ning-like radiance of that Sea-green 
Board, mad with the magnificence of 
that myriad-minded multitude of— 
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But let Simplicity by and by turn 
her eyes towards that opening door— 
for footsteps are on the stair—and like 
Hours are they coming—all dressed in 
white raiment, as befits and bespeaks 
their innocence—a Chosen Band of 
Maidens, to receive from the hands of 
good old Father Christopher—each an 
appropriate volume or volumes to add 
to her little library, growing by de- 
grees, year after year, like a garden 
that the skilful florist extends with 
its sloping banks towards the sunny 
south,—each spring visiting a rarer, 
richer show of her own fairest and 
most favourite flowers. 

We are not a married man, like the 
writer of Christmas Dreams—yet dear= 
ly do we love the young—yea the 

oung of all animals—the young swal« 
ows twittering from their straw-built 
shed—the young lambs bleating on the 
lea—the young bees, God bless them, 
on their first flight away off to the 
heather—the young butterflies, who, 
born in the morning, will die of old 
age ere night—the young salmon-fry 
glorying in the gravel at the first feele 
ing of their fins—the young adders 
basking, ere they can bite, in the sun, 
as yet unconscious, like sucking satir- 
ists, of their stings—young pigs, pretty 
dears, all a-squeak with their curled 
tails after prolific grumphy—young 
lions and tigers, charming cubs, like 
very Christian children nuzzling in 
their nurse’s breast—young devils—if 
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you will—ere Satan has sent them to 
Sin, who keeps a fashionable board- 
ing-sehool in Hades, and sends up 
into the world above-ground only her 
finished scholars. 

‘But lo! North’s Fair Family—all 
children of his old age! Yes, the off- 
spring they of his dearest—his chosen 
—his faithful—his bosom-friends ! 
There, daughters of delight—there is 
a shower of kisses to bedew the be- 
loved heads of you all—and now be 
seated in a circle—look all as grave as 
you possibly can for those struggling 
smiles—no quizzing of our new Christ- 
mas wig—and first, and before we be- 
gin to distribute, 


“ Pure healthy children of the God of 
Heaven,” 


in 0 hearts as in ours, let there be 
a short silent prayer. 

Now for business. 

Emily Callander—oldest of the 
young—and tallest too—for, in truth, 
thou art as a cedar—for thee have we 
selected Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life, The ‘Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay, and The Foresters. The first 
is bound—as thy sweeteyes see—in va- 
riegated silk—too ornamental as some 
might haply think—but not so thou 
—for thou knowest that the barest 
field in all Scotland is not without its 
little flowers—daisies, and gowans, and 
clover, and primroses in their short 
vernal day—and that her richest fields 
are all a glow as at evening the western 
heavens. Margaret Lyndsay, you see, 
my love, is bound in satin—but not 
of the richest sort—the colour is some- 
thing quakerish—but we know you 
like that—and the narrow ornaments 
round the sides you will find to be 
either flowers or stars—for, in truth, 
flowers and stars are not dissimilar 
—for they both have rays— but 
dew brightens the one while the other 
it bedims into beauty. The Fores- 
ters are bound in green linen — and 
these yellow trees, emblazoned upon 
such a ground, as if autumn had tinted 
them, have a good effect—have they 
not ?—So, sweetest and best—a kiss of 
thy forehead—sure a more graceful 
curtsy was never seen—and it will 
make the author, who is my very dear 
friend—whom I love more than I can 
venture to express, and whom I have, on 
that account, placed foremost now— 
and not for his mere merits—proud 
and happy, too, to be told with what 
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a smile Emily Callander received his 
volumes—works we were going to say 
—but that is too prodigious a word 
for such effusions—and one smile from 
her will to him be worth all the chaff 
and chatter of all the critics in Cock- 
aigne. 

Margaret Wilson !—thou rising star 
—let thine arms drop from around 
the necks of these two sweet support- 
ers, and come gliding forth within 
touch of the old man, that he may la 
his withered hand upon the lovelylustre 
of thy soft-braided hair. There—hold 
them fast to-your bosom—and let not 
one of all the Five slip from your em- 
bracing arms. Wordsworth’s works! 
You remember—and never will forget 
—the mountains at the head of Win- 
dermere—behind whose peaked sum- 
mits the sun sets—and Elleray—but 
why that haze within those eyes ?>— 
‘* A few natural tears thou sheddest, 
but wipest them soon”—at the sudden 
sound of that spell-like home— so 
let that key remain untouched—ay, 
there is thy bosom all filled with 
poetry! with poetry often—‘* not 
of this noisy world, but silent and 
divine,” with happy hymns for sun- 
shine, and mournful elegies for moon- 
light—with lyrics that might be set 
to such music as the lark sings high 
in heaven—with odes that might be 
fitly chanted to the softened voice of 
the waterfall—with ballads such as 
Bessy Bell or Mary Gray might have 
sung “ in their bower on yonder 
green,” —or Helen Irvine, as she “ sat 
upon the banks of Kirtle,”—or thou 
thyself, sweeter singer than them all, 
when willing—as I have seen thee— 
to charm with change thy father’s ear, 
after the Bride’s Maid’s Chorus. But 
thou hast wept for Ruth—and for 
Emmeline—and for that lovely crea- 
ture, 

“ Her mute companion, as it lay 

In love and pity at her feet e 
And I have seen thee shiver with de- 
light, in the beauty of the sudden ap- 
parition, when 

“Came gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Came gliding in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

That solitary Doe!” 


Yes—thou mayest, unblamed, place 
such poetry on the very same shelf, 
Margaret, with thy Bible; for the 
word of God itself is better understood 
by hearts softened and sublimed by 
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strains inspired into the souls of great 


Poets by devoutest contemplation of 
his works. Therefore, child, 


* with gentle hand 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the leaves !”’ 


Fanny Allarlyce—do not make me 
fall in love with envious eyes, by look- 
ing so on Margaret’s bosom—full of 
beautiful books—bound as they are in 
crimson—for that is the light of set- 
ting suns; and although William 
Wordsworth be often but as a lowly 
pastoral poet piping in the shade, yet 
as often is he like the blind John 
Milton, who sung in his glorious dark- 
ness of Paradise—and the Courts of 
Heaven. For here, for thee, my pen- 
sive Frances, are the Poetical Works 
of Edmond Spenser, in five volumes, 
presented to me by my friend Mr 
Pickering of London—and he will not 
be displeased with me for transferring 
them to the love of one who is in 
good truth “like the heavenly Una 
with her milk-white lamb.” You 
will find much—aud many things in 
the Fairy Queen, that even your al- 
most fully expanded intellect and 
imagination will not yet understand— 
yet little, and few things that your 
heart nevertheless will not feel—and 
not the less touchingly, because love 
will be mixed with wouder, and pity 
given to what is at once sorrowful and 
strange. You have already read the 
Comus of Milton—and love and ad- 
mire—and would wish to knee! down 
at her feet—the Lady whose spotless 
innocence preserves her from the fiends 
of that haunted wood. She and the 
Una of the Fairy Queen might be 
sisters; mor, were such creatures as 
they ever to walk over our earth, could 
they turn away their gracious and 
benignant smiles from such a maiden 
as thou art—for thou too art without 
spot or blemish—nor could force por 
fraud prevail against thee; for, true 
it is as words of holy writ, that “a 
thousand liveried angels lacquey thee,” 
and that vice and wickedness could 
not live in an atmosphere purified by 
the breath of innocence trom such lips 
as thine! 

Harriet Brisbane—thou hast a heroic 
spirit—yet a heart formed for pexce. 
And thou lookest, with that fine, high, 
bold brow of thine,—yet perfectly fe- 
minine,—and with those large hazel 
eyes, so mild, yet magnanimous,— 
and that mass of nearly black hair, 
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that, but for the Christmas roses 
round it, would seem almost sullen— 
at least most melancholy,—thou look- 
est, we say, like what thou indeed art,. 
a true descendant of now beatified 
spirits, who, in the old days of perse- 
cution, sang hymns of rejoicing when 
tied to the stake, and their bodies 
shrivelling in the fire. Dear virgin 
martyr! take and keep for our sake, 
the exquisite Roman tale of Valerius. 
There you will read how one, whom 
I could fancy like thy very self, in face, 
figure, and character, a virgin named 
Athanasia, touched at the soul by the 
religion of Jesus, did disencumber 
herself of all the beautiful and ima- 
ginative vanities of the old Mytholo- 
gical faith, and, fearless of the pitchy 
fire, and of the ravening lion, did fold 
the cross unto her bosom, and became 
transfigured from Innocence into Piety. 
The tale will not make these calm eyes 
of thine shed many, if any tears; but 
ever and anon as they follow the fore 
tunes of her who hath forsaken the ser- 
vice of Idolsand false Deities, to become 
a Priestess of the only One, Living, and 
True God, they will be uplifted “ in 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears” — 
slowly and solemnly, and most beau- 
tifully—to the Heaven of Heavens! 
Thou, too, take—thou high-souled 
daughter, of a high-souled sire—this 
other book, bound in brightest scarlet 
—for you have heard, that a blind man 
once said, that he conceived scarlet to 
be like the sound of a trumpet,—and 
all emblazoned with the arms of ad- 
verse nations, Specimens of Spanish 
Ballads, celebrating the exploits of 
the Campeador, and other heroes, 
against the Saracens ; and all the high 
and wild warfare that, for centuries, 
made the rivers run red with mingled 
Castilian and Moorish blood. The 
old Spanish Ballads are like fragments 
of fine bold martial music, in their 
own tongue; but Mr Lockhart is a 
poet “ of strength and state ;” and in 
his noble verses, your eyes dazzle at 
the brightness of the Spanish sword, 
tempered in the Ebro, and ean scarce 
endure the flashing of the Moorish scy- 
raitar. You read his Ballads in the 
same mood of mind with which you 
hear the music-band of a regiment of 
cavalry—say the Scots Greys—hun- 
dreds of heroes following on—on—on 
—with their glittering casques, and 
each with a sabre, erst red perchance 
at Waterloo, in his strong right hand. 
B 
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Aha, Jane! my pretty little rosy- 
cheeked, dark-eyed, curly-pated Jane 
—can you control no longer the im- 
patience, which, for this last half hour, 
you have not attempted to conceal ? 
And are you there unbeckoned upon 
my knee, and, with uplifted frock, 
ready to receive into your lap your 
destined Prize? There, thou imp— 
thou elf—thou fairy—there is a Christ- 
mas-Box for thee, on which thou wilt 
stare out thine eyes—having first filled 
them many times and oft—now with 
sighing, and now with laughing tears. 
You remember that I gave you last 
year the nicest of all little books, about 
the strangest and most curious pranky 
little beings that ever were born— 
“« Fairy Legends of the South of Ire- 
land ;” and do you know that the 
Christmas-Box is from the same gen- 
tleman—you know his name—T. 
Crofton Croker ; and that it is pub- 
lished by that Mr Ainsworth, now a 
bookseller in London, who carried 
you in his arms into the boat, you 
remember, and kept you there all the 
time we were sailing about on the 
lake? but he is a faithless man, and 
cannot be your husband, as he said he 
would, for he has married a beautiful 
wife of his own ; and—only think of 
his impudence !—sent you this Christ- 
mas- Box to purchase your forgiveness. 
I assure you it is the nicest book for 
a child like you that ever was; for, 
do you know, that you are in your 
teens now, and, for a young child, are 
getting quite an old woman. Only 
look at that picture (the book you 
will find is full of delightful pictures) 
of the Enchanted Ass! Saw you ever 
anything so funny? Read the story 
about it, and you will die of laughing. 
But, fond as thou art of laughter, and 
fun and noise—yet art thou, too, my 
most merry mad-cap, at times, like 
all the happiest, not disinclined to 
gentle weeping—therefore, read the 
story of “ Little Willie Bell,’—and 
then lay it down and think upon it— 
and weep and wonder if the “ pale 
boy with the long curled hair,” was 
indeed a ghost! Whether, child, 
there be any ghosts or no, it is not for 
me—old man as I am—to say ; but if 
there be, they visit us not unpermit- 
ted, and you, my innocent, need not 
be afraid, were something you thought 
a ghost to draw the curtains of your 
little bed at night, and look in upon 
you, with a pale pale face, and all 
dressed in white, even like the clothes 
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in which people are buried. For it ig 
only to the bad that dreadful ghosts 
appear, sometimes, it is said, driving 
them mad by glaring on them with 
their eyes, and pointing to wounds, 
all streaming with blood, in their side 
or breast; but the ghosts that glide 
before the eyes of the good, whether 
they are shut in sleep, or open in what 
we call a waking dream, are the gen- 
tlest beings that ever walked beneath 
the light of the moen and stars—and 
it would make your heart to sing 
within you, were your eyes to fall on 
their faces—pale though they might 
be—as upon the faces of angels, who 
were once Christians on earth, sent, to 
bless the slumbers of little pious chil- 
dren, from Heaven. After “ Little 
Willie Bell,” thou must read ‘* The 
Fairy and the Peach Tree,” written 
by Mr Ainsworth himself—and you 
will know from it—what you were 
too young and too much in love with 
him that long-ago summer to know— 
that he is a truly good man, and, I will 
add, Jane, a writer of fine fancy and 
true feeling.— What, off and away to 
the window without a single kiss—to 
hold up the pretty pictures, one after 
another in the sunshine! 

Caroline Graham ! Nay—Caroline, 
no far-off flirtation behind backs with 
such an old Quiz as Christopher 
North. There you are—bounding 
stately up from your affectedly-hum- 
ble bending down, like a tall Hare- 
bell, that, depressed more than seemed 
natural with a weight of dew, among 
whose sweets the bees are murmuring, 
all of a sudden lifts itself up from the 
greensward, and,to the passing zephyr, 
shakes its blue blossoms in the sun- 
shine. What! a basket—shall I call it 
—or rather a net of dense hair—of your 
own elegant handy-work no doubt— 
lined with what would seem to be 
either delicate light-blue satin or 
woven dew—to receive—what think 
ye? Why, all the Souvenirs—There 
they go, one after another—like so 
many birds of soft or bright plumage, 
not unwillingly dancing into the cage. 
There goes the *‘ Forget me Not,”— 
one of the fairest flutterers of them all, 
a bird of beautiful plumage and sweet 
song. Why so intent your eyes, my 
Caroline, on the very first page of your 
first Christmas Present? Ha! Ste- 
phanoff’s Picture of the Bridal Morn- 
ing! There she sits, surveying in her 
mirror, which cannot well flatter, what 
is so finely framed—that Figure, vith 
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bashful pride, which one about to res- 
cue her to himself from an adoring 
world will gaze upon, and scarcely 
dare to embrace, with the trembling 
ecstasy of devoted passion. But hush, 
hush ! Thy cheek, alternately rosy-red 
and lily-pale, each flower alike ‘‘ love’s 
proper hue,” warns me to respect—to 
venerate the unconcealable secret of in- 
nocent‘nature—So—so! Not a word— 
not a loox more, bright Caroline! of the 
“‘ Forget me Not’—or of the “ Bri- 
dal Morning,” except that—now you 
have recovered from the confusion 
which some youth or other might un- 
derstand perfectly, but of which the 
old man knows nothing—except that 
Mr Frederic Shoberl, the editor, is 
a pleasant gentleman, and Mr Acker- 
mann, the publisher, a producer of 
many amiable elegancies—many tri- 
fles that touch the heart, and not a 
few more serious, though haply not 
more salutary works,—for strong nou- 
rishment can be distilled from flowers ; 
and there is a spirit with which 
many of his literary friends are im- 
bued, reminding one of these lines of 
Wordsworth— 

The device 
To each and all might well belong ; 
It is the Spirit of Paradise 
That prompts such works; a Spirit strong, 
That gives to all the self-same bent, 
When Lile is wise and innocent. 

A large Paper Copy of the “ Lite- 
rary Souvenir,” a Perfect Gem, Caro- 
line, and set, after my own fancy, in 
silver and gold. Look at the “‘ Duke 
and Duchess reading Don Quixote”— 
an imagination of that fine genius, the 
American Leslie! Let but a few ri- 
pening suns roll on, and thou thyself, 
The Grahame, wilt be as rich, as rare, 
as royal, as Queenlike a beauty, as she 
who, unconsciously obeying the judg- 
ments, the feelings, and the fancies, of 
her lofty and heroic Lord, is there seen 
dreaming with a smile of the doughty 
deeds of that Inimitable Crazed whom 
Cervantes created.—I, for one, know 
not whether to raise up or run down 
the Spirit of Romance and Chivalry. 

Mr Alaric Watts it was who first 
called upon the other Fine Arts to 
aid Poetry in beautifying all the Sou- 
venirs—the happy name of his own 
“* bright consummate” Annual Flower 
—being, to our ear, the best expres- 
sion of the aim and meaning of them 
all. Himself an elegant writer—Ele- 
gance is the peculiar characteristic of 
his Souvenirs ; but an elegance con- 
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genial with the truth, and simplicity, 
and the force of nature. Here, my 
Caroline—into the magic web it gos 
—bound in violet-—for that is a cos 
lour that is felt to be beautiful, whe- 
ther “‘ by mossy stone half hidden to 
the eye,” or on the open and sunny 
bank,—all by its single self—or easil 
distinguishable, unpresuming shana 
it be, amid the brightest bouquet that 
e’er bloomed on the bosom of Beauty. 

Love and Friendship are sisters, and 
there is their Joint “‘ Offering,”—al- 
though Love, as usual, is shame- 
faced, and conceals her name. ‘The 
Editor, I have heard, is Mr Charles 
Knight,—and I believe it; taste, 
and sensibility, and genius, have 
been brought to the work. It bears 
dreamy perusal well—and is like a col- 
lection of musical pieces, in which, 
by a certain rare felicity, the compo- 
sitions of harmonists, comparatively 
little known to fame, successfully rival 
the strains of the most famous. Thus, 
Southey’s Grand Funeral Song for the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales does not 
disincline us, at its close, to open our 
ears to the pathetic elegies of Moul- 
trie,—Pringle and Praed touch the 
harp with a careless, but no unmas- 
terly hand—and there is one song at 
least by Hervey,— 


“* Come touch the harp, my gentle one,” 


*‘ beautiful exceedingly ,”—at least soit 
would be, my Caroline, if sung by 
thy voice when the fire was low, and 
this Study of mine, visited occasion- 
ally, even as at present it is visited, by 
the best and fairest, “‘ now in glim- 
mer, and now in gloom,” echoed to 
that voice which some have compared, 
in the variety of its thick-gushing rich- 
ness, to that of the nightingale—but 
which I do then most dearly love to 
listen to, when, in its clear-singing 
and unornamented risings and falls, 
without one single intermediate grace, 
shake, or quaver, it doth, to my ears, 
still ready to catch the tones that 
awaken ancient memories, most of all 
resemble the song of Scotia’s darling, 
the Linty, as, by the edge of some birke 
en shaw, it hymns onwards, beginning 
at the hour of twilight,—its melody 
becoming still softer and sweeter, as if 
beneath the mellowing dews—and then, 
asif the bird wished to escape the eye of 
the Star of Eve, soon about to rise, all 
of a sudden hushed—and the songster 
itself dropt into the broomy brake. or 
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flitted away into the low edge-trees of 
the forest !—There—let me gently 
place the “ Amulet” in a hand fair 
even as that of the Lady of Ilkdale— 
“a phantom of delight,” that will 
look upon you, Caroline, almost like 

our own image in a mirror, if you 

ut allow the “ Amulet” to open of its 
own accord—for often and long have 
I gazed upon that matchless elegance— 
if indeed elegance be not too feeble a 
word for one so captivating in her 
conscious accomplishments of art, so 
far more captivating in her unconsci- 
ous graces of nature. Maiden like 
thyself is she—thine elder sister, Ca- 
roline—though thouartancnly child— 
but the “Morning Walk” displaysthe 
a dignity of the high-born matron 
—the happy mother teaching, it may 
be, her first-born son—the heir of an 
ancient and noble house—to brush 
away, with his gladsome footsteps, the 
dews from the flowers and grass of 
his own illustrious father’s wide- 
spread demesnes ! 

A fine genius hast thou, Caroline, 
for painting ; and who of all the old 
masters, whose works line that long 
gallery in the Castle, surpasses in art or 
nature the works of our own Law- 
rence, pride of his nation and of his 
age? The gayest heart, my Caroline, 
when its gaiety is that of innocence, 
is likewise often, when need is, the 
most grave ; and that such a heart is 
thine, I saw that night, with solemn 
emotions, when, by thy mother’s 
sick-bed, thy head was bowed down 
in low sobbing prayers — therefore 
will the “‘ Amulet” be not the less, nay, 
far the more, pleasant in thy privacy, 

use the word “ Christian” is on 
its fair title-page, a sacred word, not 
misapplied, for a meek and unobtru- 
sive religion breathes over its leaves 
in undying fragrance ; so that the 
“* Amulet” may lie on the couch of the 
room where friends meet in health 
and cheerfulness,—below the pillow of 
the room where sickness lies afar from 
sorrow, and the patient feels that 
no medicine is better for the weak- 
ness of the body than that which 
soothes and tranquillizes the soul. 

Last of all—there is the bright- 
bound, beautiful “ Bijou,”--so brightly 
bound, that by pressing it to thy bo- 
som, it will impart very warmth, like 
a gently-burning fire. You have been 
at Abbotsford, Caroline? Indeed I 


have a notion that your image has been 
flitting before our great Romancer’s 
eyes, during more than onc of his 
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dreams of feminine firmness and force 
of character, that affects the shade, 
without shunning the sunshine, and 
by its composure in the calm, tells 
how bravely it would stand the storm, 
There is Sir Walter and his family, 
all characteristically figured in rustic 
guise by the genius of Wilkie. And 
the letter which gives the key to the 
picture, you will delight in, as a per- 
tect model of manly simplicity,—of 
that dignified reserve with which a 
great and good man speaks of himself, 
and those most near and dear to him, 
before the world. You will find there, 
too, that fragment of Coleridge’s which 
you have more than once heard me 
recite to you from memory—would 
that you could hear it murmured in the 
music of his own most poetical voice, 
—‘* The Wanderings of Cain.” Yet 
why should his divine genius deal so 
frequently in fragments? The Muse 
visits his slumbers nightly, but seems 
to forsake him during unfinished 
dreams. In “ Christabelle,” “‘ that sin- 
gularly wild and original poem,” as 
Byron rightly called it, mystery is per- 
haps essential ; and there is a wonder 
that ought never to be broken—a dim 
uncertain light, that is ‘* darkness vi- 
sible,” and should neither be farther 
brightened nor obscured. But in the 
** Wanderings of Cain,” the subject 
being scriptural, and most ruefully 
and fatally true, the beart demands 
that its emotions shall be set at rest, 
and everything told, how dreadful so- 
ever it may be, that the poet foresaw 
in the agonies of his inspiration. I 
fear Coleridge knows that he cannot 
conclude ** The Wanderings of Cain” 
according to the meaning of the Bible, 
and, therefore, verily his lips are 
mute. But then, what exquisite dic- 
tion! The imagery how simple,—yet 
Oriental all,—and placing us, as it 
were, on the deserts bordering on Pa- 
radise, at whose gates now flamed the 
fiery sword of the Cherubim ! 

And now, Fairest, thou art re 
leased from that attitude in which 
thou hast so long been standing, obe- 
dient to a garrulous old man—nor yet 
** thinking his prattle to be tedious,” 
for too thoroughly good art thou, my 
Caroline, to be wearicd with any at- 
tention which thy high but humble 
heart willingly pays to one who bears 
on his forehead the authority of grey 
hairs. 

Who now advances with the pink 
sash so broad—yet not too broad— 
with timid though not downcast cyes, 
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and with footsteps as soft, as noiseless 
as their own shadows? Thy sirname 
is of no moment now—but thy Chris- 
tian name is Mary—to my ear the 
mildest and most musical and most 
melancholy of all. Thy poetical li- 
brary is already well stored—and so 
is thy poetical nemory—for the music 
of sweet verse never enters there but 
to abide always—meeting with melo- 
dies within, perpetually inspired by a 
thoughtful spirit heedigg all things 
in silent wonder and love. Yes, 
Mary, the old man loves to hear thy 
low sweet voice repeating some pure 
and plaintive strain of Heinans, whose 
finest verse is steeped in sound so ex- 
quisite, that it sinks with new and 
deeper meanings into the heart—or 
some feeling and fanciful effusion of 
the rich-minded Landen, wandering 
at eve, with sighs and tears, amidst 
the scents of the orange-bloom, and 
the moonlight glimmer that tames the 
myrtle-bowers. But at present—I 
address thee as a sma}] Historian—and 
Jo! here are ‘* The ‘Tales of a Grand- 
father, being Stories taken from Scot- 
tish History, humbly inscribed to 
Hugh Littlejohn !” 

Hugh Littlejohn is about thine own 
age, Mary,—and pleased should I be 
to see you and him reposing together on 
this sofa, reading off one and the same 
book !—one of those three pretty little 
volumes ! Great, long, broad quar- 
tgs and folios, are not for little, short, 
warrow readers, like Mary and Hugh. 
Were one of them, in an attempt to 
push it out of its place on the shelf, 
to tumble upon your~ heads, you 
would all three fall down, with the 
floor, into the parlour below. But three 
such tiny volumes as these you may 
carry in your bosom out to the green 
knolls, when spring returns, and read 
them on your knee in the sunshine. 
Only you would have to remember not 
to leave them lying there all night ; for 
on your return to look for them in the 
morning, you would lift up your 
hands to see that they had been sto- 
len by the fairies, after their dance 
had ceased on those yellow rings. 
Children though you be—you, Mary 
and Hugh—yet it is natural for you 
to wish to know something about the 
great grown-up people of the world— 
how they behave and employ them- 
selves in different countries—all en- 
lightened, as you know, however dis- 
tant from one another, by the same 
sun. But more especially you love— 
because you are children—to be told all 


about the country in which you your- 
selves, and your father and mother, and 
their father and mother, were born. 
Dearly do your young eyes love to pore 
over the pages of history, and your 
young ears to hear the darker passages 
explained by one who knows every- 
thing, because he isold. Now, who do 
you think is the Grandfather that tells 
those ‘'ales—and who is Hugh Lit- 
tlejohn to whom they are told ? Sir 
Walter Scott, Mary, is the grandfa- 
ther — and Hugh Littlejohn is no 
other than dear, sweet, clever Johnny 


\ Lockhart, whose health you and I, 


and all of us, shall drink by and by in 
a glass of cowslip wine. Men are often 
desperately wicked—as you who read 
your Bible know—and that which is 
commonly called history, is but a tale 
after all of tears and blood—and the 
tale-teller too often cares little whe- 
ther he is talking about the good or 
the bad, vices or virtues,—nay, he too 
often takes part with the bad against 
the good, and seems no more to hate 
sin because it triumphs. But Sir 
Walter is too good—too wise a man 
to do so—and as the people of Scot- 
land have, for many hundred years 
been, on the whole, an excellent peo 
ple, you will far ottener be glad than 
sorry in reading their history as it is 
told here—and when you have finish« 
el all the volumes and come to Finis, 
you will thiuk—and there will be no 
harm in thinking—that you would ra- 
ther be—what you are—a little Scot- 
tish girl, than even an English one— 
although, now that the two kingdoms 
have so long been united into one, 
Scottish and English girls are all sis- 
ters; and so on, indeed, up to the 
very oldest old women. 

Never, never ought the time to 
come when one’s own country is less 
beloved than any other land. Neither 
you, Mary, nor Hugh, must ever be 
citizens of the world. William 
Tell, you have heard, was a glo- 
rious Swiss peasant, who made all 
his countrymen free, and procured 
for them liberty to live as they liked, 
without a great king, who cared 
little about them, having it in his 
power to plague and humble them in 
their beautiful little cottages up among 
the mountains. Love always and ho- 
nour his memory—but love and ho- 
nour still more the memory of Sir 
William Wallace, because he did the 
same and more for Scotland. I des 
clare~John with the Lunch-Tray ! 
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CuristMas is come and gone, and 
I am again alone! ‘That it is not good 
tor man to be so, is a truth which 
eleven years of absolute solitude have 
taught me too often to feel, though it 
is chiefly at this precise period that a 
sense of utter loneliness finds vent in 
thought, if not in words. It is not in 
spring, when the woods are vocal, and 
the fields instinct with lite ;—it is not 
in summer, when a contemplative 
mind finds “ tongues in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
in everything ;”—=still less amid the 
sober stillness of autumn—the year’s 
gray twilight, when man holds com- 
munings with his spirit, too deep and 
awful to be shared with his nearest 
and dearest,—that the burden of so- 
litude becomes oppressive. No! it is 
when, after partaking in the refined, 
the social, or the domestic joys of 
those, among whose firesides custom 
and consanguinity have divided my 
holidays, I return to the cheerless 
meal and silent vigil of my own ba- 
chelor home. 

And yet it is a beloved home,— 
hallowed by fond recollections, and 
rich in present enjoyinents ; endeared 
by the shelter it affurded to the green 
loveliness of a mother’s old age, which 
had nothing of age save its sanctity ; 
hallowed, as the scene of a transition 
which had nothing of death but the 
name ; adorned by her own exquisite 
taste, and my solicitude for her com- 
fort, with a thousand litile refine- 
ments which few bachelor homes can 
boast. It is not that I would give the 
roof that sheltered her (humble though 
it be) for the stateliest balls of the 
revellers I have left,—nor the garden 
she planted for ‘‘ a wilderness” of 
exotics,—nor the little library origi- 
nally selected for my Emma, and per- 
out with my mother, for the trea- 
sures of the Vatican or Escurial,— 
but simply, that man has gregarious 
and ps | propensities, which, when 
awakened by human _ intercourse, 


leave a painful void behind. 
It is nearly twenty years since, with 
blighted hopes and paralysed energies, 
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I ceased fruitlessly to struggle in the 
race of life, with those who had still 
bright eyes to cheer them during the 
contest, and_a prize before them at 
the goal. The world called my retreat 
pusillanimous and absurd. 1 deemed 
it providential, when I found, that 
slender as were my resources, and 
humble as my home, both would 
contribute materially to soothe the 
decline of my mother. Even selfish- 
ness might have found its account in 
the compact—for who can bind up 
the immedicable wounds of the heart 
with the skill or the tenderness of a 
mother ?—one, too, gifted, far beyond 
the generality of her sex, with almost 
masculine strength of mind, tempered 
by more than feminine gentleness of 
disposition. She had seen enough to 
be an amusing companion, and suffers 
ed enough to be an edifying one. 
There was a sunshine of conscious 
integrity and benevolence about her, 
which no despondence could resist ; 
and a vigour of principle and intellect 
before which selfishness and inutility 
shrunk abashed. If her increasing 
infirmities forbade her literally “ g 
ing about doing good,” there eman 
ted from her humble abode, as from 
some stationary beacon, a ray of Chris- 
tian charity precious to the safety and 
welfare of hundreds. She had wisdom 
to advise, and influence to promote, 
and experience to warn, many a young 
adventurer on the voyage of life ; and 
a purse, that, like the widow’s o>. 
seemed replenished by the miraculdus 
blessing ot Heaven. 1 never knew any 
one whose tastes and enjoyments were 
so delightfully perennial—“ age could 
not wither them, nor custom stale 
their infinite variety.” She loved her 
friends with the singleness and warmth 
of a novice in the world. She looked 
on nature with a relish as exquisite, 
as one who, having been born blind, 
was revelling in the luxury of vision ; 
ard she had for literature the enthu- 
siasm of fifteen, with the tact arising 
from fifty years’ cultivation of a power- 
ful mind ! 

What did I not owe her, when, bro- 
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ken-hearted and forlorn, a second time 
I sought shelter on her maternal bo- 
som! She first soothed her wayward 
child, by sharing his griefs; then 
weaned him from them by her bright 


example. She had buried husband, 
sons, and daughters, and stood in the 
world lonely, but unrepining. Could 
I, who had but been called on to re- 
sign an untasted good, look on her, 
and refuse to be comforted ? 

I roused myself to the strife of mu- 
tual kindness and good offices. When 
I was successful, she would tell me I 
resembled my father ; and when her 
efforts triumphed, I could speak to 
her of Emma as of a daughter who 
would have been worthy of her. Sure- 
ly there are few human ties so tender 
as that which unites a widowed mo- 
ther to her widowed son! Both have 
known joys and griefs, which the other 
alone can perhaps adequately appre- 
ciate—both have just that surplus of 
chastened and sober feeling to be- 
stow, which the other can afford in 
return. 

Nine happy, yes! happy years did 
we pass together; yet, when called to 
resign her, with all her affections un- 
chilled, and her faculties unimpaired, 
and her talents undimmed by decay, 
I gathered from these very circum- 
stances the strength requisite to sup- 
port the trial, for where could I have 
found that necessary to enable me to 
see her the gradual prey of imbecility 

nd decay? It pleased Heaven to 
spare us both the infliction. In the 
most literal sense of the beautiful lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘’she fell asleep” 
—and her waking was doubtless with 
God ! 

For a period of perhaps more than 
forty years—excluding the brief fe- 
verish ten passed in the vortex of the 
busy world—my 25th of December 
had occasionally been passed under the 
same hospitable roof. When first its 
Christmas pies and Christmas gam- 
gols awakened my childish anticipa- 
tions, they were blended with vague 
and groundless fears of a stately and 
somewhat awful lady, whom the sense 
of her being my mother’s bosom- 
friend, could not entirely divest of 
terror in the eyes of childhood. 

She was one whose tall majestic 
form and penetrating eye did but re- 
flect the energies within ; and if full- 
grown folly and titled insignificance 
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withered under her glance, it is not 
to be wondered that childhood cower- 
ed before it. It was not as now, when 
the presence of parents only animates 
and emboldens the revels of their 
emancipated children. Duty is a word 
grown obsolete—whether happily or 
not, remains to be seen. Love, in those 
days, was shrouded and almost stifled 
under a cold exterior veil of duty. 
Circumstances had, perhaps, given 
added stateliness to Lady Mary’s de- 
portment, and assumed sternness to 
her rule ; for, left early a widow with 
a numerous progeny, she had fo act a 
father’s and a guardian’s part to seven 
high-spirited youths, amid whom three 
lovely daughters grew, half unnoticed, 
like violets in a stately grove. 

When I first joined their festive 
board, it was surrounded by all its 
olive branches ;—hardy adventurers 
already launched on life’s ocean, and 
returned to cheer the Christmas fire 
with tales of wonder from sea and 
land. The pale and pensive student, 
shuddering as he heard, and feeling 
that nature meant him for a man of 
peace ;—the rosy sparkling school- 
boy, panting with eagerness to share 
the perils, and partake the joys of 
active life ;—the gentle sisterhood of 
Graces, listening with rapt attention 
and varying emotions, legible on each 
soft fair countenance, to the soldier’s 
foray, and the sailor’s watch ;—and, 
lastly, infant urchins like myself, half 
frightened, half enchanted with what 
we heard, and escaping from the awful 
presence of the elders, to re-enact it 
all—and play at least at men. 

No after Christmas fireside boasted 
the same rich family blessings. One 
or other gallant boy was ever absent 
and in peril; and it was the silent 
tear that dimmed Lady Mary’s usually 
keen blue eye, as it rested on their va- 
cant place, that first knit my heart with 
tilial veneration to my mother’s friend. 
With the necessity, too, for absolute 
despotism, its foreign assumption grae 
dually wore away. The elder ones be- 
came endeared and privileged friends ; 
and the younger, objects of solicitude 
rather than discipline. More of Lady 
Mary’s leisure could be devoted to her 
fair daughters, and towards them 
sternness would have been as impossi- 
ble as misplaced. The anxious strug- 
gle occasioned by an encumbered pro- 
perty gave place to dearly-earncd 
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reposed upon her laurels, amid filial 
gratitude, and public veneration. 

I went to school and college. Once 
only, during that busy period, did I 
Christmas at Dunbarrow. It was a 
joyous and festive meeting to appear- 
ance, for the band of heroes was near- 
ly full, and the newly ordained and 
piously dedicated student had been 
summoned to give the hand of the 
most bewitching of the Graces to a 
man deemed worthy of the prize. Few 
have lived long in the world without 
learning that wedding laughter is the 
hollowest of all; but not even the 
thoughtlessness of youth could then 
render our gaicty spontaneous and 
sincere. Louisa was going away, pro- 
bably for life, and with a stranger. 
Was not this enough to make a mo- 
ther tremble, and sisters weep, and 
the very little children hang about 
her, and forget their gambols? My 
sympathy, for it was no more, though 
I was now a susceptible lad of eigh- 
teen, found vent in a dislike to Mr 
B——, which circumstances sadly 
justified. When Louisa returned to 
Dunbarrow, it was an early blighted 
flower, withered by unkindness and 
misfortune ! 

From that time, a long period in- 
tervened before I again joined the 
circle. My father died, and my mo- 
ther removed from the family-seat in 
the same county with Dunbarrow, to 
preside over my sister's education in 
town, and cheer with her presence and 
counsel my legal studies. We return- 
ed no more to shire, till my 
blighted hopes, and her repeated loss- 
es, made retirement precious to us 
both ; and friendship, as well as a 
thousand pleasingly painful associa- 
tions, bade us seek it in our old neigh- 
bourhood. 

I shall not soon forget the Christ- 
mas that succeeded our return, after 
an absence of thirteen years. Lady 
Mary’s erect and stately form had 
shrunk in dimensions, like the halls 
I once thought boundless. Her step 
was tottering and feeble, and her 
 at-y we mind, though unimpaired, 

ad lost the light of memory to guide 
its path, and wandered without rud- 
der or compass on the ocean of the 

t and present. 

Her heart, however, was warm as 
ever, and clung the more tenaciously 
to early friendships, that much that 
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mother was hailed with transport— 
but by that maiden-name, which, for. 
thirty long years, had not saluted her 
ear; and it was among her many 
causes for thankfulness, that Heaven 
had sent,her, as a ministering angel, 
to cheer the benighted soul of her 
early friend with glimpses of youthful 
affection and joy. There was nothing 
painful or humiliating in Lady Mary’s 
abstraction from the things of to-day 
and yesterday ;—those of fifty years 
back were related with her characte. 
ristic energy and acuteness. She alone, 
of all who exceed their usual span, 
could people the desolate past with 
friends long buried and forgotten by 
their own nearest and dearest. She 
alone consigned all the painful visi- 
tations of the present to happy and 
merciful oblivion; and gradually 
learnt to dwell chiefly on a futurity 
which was not of earth, but heaven. 
Grandchildren were now growing 
up to supply breaches in the circle of 
her goodly sons and blooming daugh- 
ters, whose few survivors were now 
way-worn pilgrims in the various 
paths of life. These, fondly misled 
by similarity of name or personal re- 
semblance, she would frequently iden- 
tify with the “ beautiful and brave,” 
over whom she had once wept; re- 
taining, through all her aberrations, 
such a vague sense of their affinity, as 
made their presence and attentions 
delightful, though their absence was 
happily unmarked. I felt as if on 
the narrow isthmus between two states 
of existence, when I looked on Lady 
Mary’s venerable form, and heard her 
discourse with my mother on events as 
present, which had become the pro- 
vince of history ; and when, without 
a contemporary of my own to break 
the spell, I saw, on the other hand, a 
race of rosy infants (the orphans of 
long-lost sons) rising to usurp the 
places which I thought it seemed as 
Nie since their sires had occu- 
ied. 
, These feelings have long since pass- 
ed away. My mother was mercifully 
first summoned from her soon uncon- 
scious survivor, who, with the snows 
of near ninety winters on her head, 
looked like some hoary peak, whose 
base the storms of a century have 
slowly but surely undermined. It fell 
at length—but gently, as the ripe 
grain before the sickle. We laid her 
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mortal remains hesiile her friends, in 
the lovely woodland chapel sacred to 
her race ; and rejoiced that her spirit 
was now presenting unfettered, at a 
throne of grace, the prayers which had 
long faltered on her aged lips, and the 
praises which had formed the chief 
solace of her closing ear. It was on 
Christmas day that her eyes first open- 
ed on the world she inhabited so long. 
It was about Christmas that she bade 
it adieu ; and when the first rays of 
that hallowed morning beamed on the 
sweet spot where slept the mother of 
generations, I fancied they rested with 
a softer smile on the graves of those 
whom, “ lovely in their lives,” death 
had not long divided ! 

Such friendships could not fail to be 
hereditary ; and I have long given to 
the generation that embellishes Dun- 
barrow a filial place in my heart. 
Sometimes I dream, like her who is 
no more ; and see in the gay gallant 
soldier, and gentle soft-eyed maiden, 
the parents whom they meetly repre- 
sent. Sometimes I feel like an inter- 
loper in a circle which has but a tra« 
ditional knowledge of my joys and 
sorrows ; but that very circumstance 
has lent them sacredness, and if kind« 
ness, filial kindness, and tender sym- 
pathy, can cheer the grey-haired man, 
they are and have been completely 
mine. * 

Under their influence I often enter 
cheerily into the sober and chastened 
mirth which best suits the feelings 
and character of my children at Dun- 
barrow. They have been early mourn 
ers, but not “ as without hope,”— 
and pursue the even tenor of their 
pious and duteous path, in all the sun- 
shine which Heaven can shed on what 
is, at best, a pilgrimage. 

When sitting around their social 
and domestic Christmas fire, I often 
find amusement in the changes which 
even I have witnessed on the surface 
of society, and the character of its re« 
creations. When I first knew Dun- 
barrow, it was, as now, an old-fashion- 
ed irregular mansion, capacious as the 
hearts of its owners, and ——— as 
the times they lived in. The hall, with 
its sculptured ceiling, rich in scriptu- 
ral and heraldic devices, remains un- 
altered ; and the same grim visages 
frown over our heads as we demolish 
Christmas pies of puny modern di-« 
mensions. But then, my lady's par- 


lour! It puzzles me to this day to re- 
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member how all the guests who sur- 
rounded the ample board, managed to 
find even standing room within its 
Lilliputian precincts. And yet it had 
afforded scope even to the hooped and ~ 
furbelowed generation which preceded ! 

They enjoyed it, however, unen- 
cumbered by those ponderous pieces 
of furniture which usurp the dimen- 
sions even of our stately drawing 
rooms. No grand pianos, loaded booke 
cases, or claw-tables, redolent of liter- 
ature and the arts, adorned the cedar 
parlour of Dunbarrow ;—the reason 
was obvious,—they were not invent- 
ed, nor could they, if invented, have got 
in, nor if got in, could they have stood 
there. To this day I recognize, with 
a degree of indignation, in a forlorn 
and neglected passage, the inlaid ca- 
binet which formed the glory of that 
sanctum sanctorum ; but whose China 
pagodas, and fairy cups and saucers, 

ave long since gone to swell the store 
of some antiquarian collector. This 
cabinet, a fly-table, capable of con 
taining, with management, two bags 
for knotting, a fire-screen—whose gi- 
gantic and non-descript flowers, might 
have been worshipped as resembling 
nothing on earth beneath—and some 
chairs of the same elegant design, 
whose size and ponderosity chiefly con- 
fined them to the wall—formed, as 
far as I recollect, the only furniture 
of the apartment ; while its stamped 
leather hangings had contracted, from 
age and their Eastern origin, a ming 
led mustiness and perfume, which it 
= my nostrils to recognize 
ately in a Burmese letter of compli- 
ment. 

The first happy evenings I had spent 
at Seueaiad: wane pa in That 
little parlour ; and when, on my re-= 
turn from College, I found that Lady 
Mary’s favourite son had, with diffi- 
culty, achieved the erection of the large 
new drawing-room, I own I entered 
into the old lady’s feelings of t 
and dissatisfaction. The room had 
too, that year, the waste, uncomforte 
able air of one scarce fully inhabited, 
and the marriage of Louisa, which 
was then celebrated, contributed. to 
leave an unfavourable impression on 
my mind. 

Other, and more auspicious wed 
dings, however, had redeemed its cha« 
racter, and ere my mother and I re« 
visited Dunbarrow, the cedar parlour 
had been transformed into a greene 
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house of gay exotics ; and the old laily, 
like a stately transplanted evergreen, 
sat amid the flowers of a new soil and 
atmosphere. There was something in 
the new room very attractive to this ri- 
sing generation. Its walls were covered 
with a gay Indian paper, whose birds 
of gorgeous plumage had called forth 
the infant wonder, and exercised the 
opening faculties, of all the rosy tribe. 
A spacious table groaned with choice 
ints, and books especially written 
or childhood, affording a feast of rea 
son very different from the meagre 
fare which the well-thumbed and sv- 
litary picture Bible held out, on high 
days, and holidays, to our infant optics. 
Dissected maps were eagerly adjusted 
by unbreeched geographers—and the 
awful responsibilities of chess lent 
premature gravity to warriors and 
statesmen in embryo. 

These intellectual toys have now 
long since given place to the elegant 
accomplishments and varied resources 
of modern youth. The harp of Erin, 
and the guitar of Spain, blend their tones 
with lays of many lands; and while 
the family concert sweetly beguiles 
the winter evening, I see the playful 
creature, who, in form, feature, and 
character, represents the youngest and 
most fortunate of the graces, stealing 
the portraits of the whole rapt musi- 
cians, and transferring them to paper, 
with a rapidity which, fifty years ago, 
would have been ascribed to magic. 
The theft is discovered—the laugh 
goes round—and a kiss from the bro- 
ther, whose martial figure is so pro- 
minent in the group, is the punish- 
ment ! 

It is always a painful effort that 
transplants me, on the last day of 
the expiring year, from Dunbarrow, 
with its youthful dreams, its tender 
recollections, and its “‘ sober certainty 
of waking bliss,” to the anarchy and 
universal suffrage with which a troop 
of wild and lawless boys and girls are 
every year gradually overpowering the 
obsolete despotism of my cousin Jack 
Thornley’s earlier sway. Whoever for 
the first time hears Jack and his sten- 
torian sons, and shrill-voiced daugh- 
ters, all talking at once, feels inclined 
to think that “‘ Chaos is come again,” 
-—and certainly concludes them to be 
all quarrelling ; whereas, no family, 
reese as they do on every minor 
affair of life, can possibly be on bet- 
er terms on all essential matters. 
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Jack, a little older than myself, was 
my comrade at school and college ; 
fought my way through a thousa 
scrapes in both, and, being one of the 
best creatures alive, such a friendship 
as can subsist, independent of one con- 
genial point in our characters, has al- 
ways been kept up between us. Jack, 
who was, like myself, a younger bro« 
ther, owed to the good offices of my 
mother, the Government situation, 
which enabled him to rear and sup. 
port, though in comparative obscurie 
ty, the offspring of a marriage of con- 
summate and characteristic impru- 
dence ; and now that Jack has suc- 
ceeded to the family estate, I verily 
believe he could not enjoy it, if her 
son did not grace his board much of- 
tener than his recluse habits and quiet 
disposition render agreeable. 

Among the many sacrifices which a 
man of common good-nature is called 
upon to make, custom has hardly re- 
conciled me to sit up till past twelve at 
Thornley, to see in the new year, 
while the obsequies of the old one are 
celebrated with a noise which may set 
at defiance the how] of an Irish wake, 
or the jabber of a Jew’s synagogue. 
Noise seems here an essential element 
of happiness, nay even of existence— 
and the Eolian harps that whisper 
peace at Dunbarrow, are exchanged 
for a perpetual peal of alarum bells at 
Thornley. The contrast, in other 
respects, is not less sudden and stri- 
king. Hospitality at Dunbarrow is 
rather felt than seen. Meals seem to 
come and go by magic ; and the minor 
details of life are lost in the harmo- 
nious result of the whole. But at 
Thornley everything is matter of dis- 
cussion, from the fate of empires to 
the ingredients of a sauce; and a 
stranger is often led, erroneously, to 
feel himself unwelcome, from the de= 
bates to which his accommodation and 
entertainment give rise. 

Breakfast passes amid stormy an- 
ticipations of the morning’s amuse- 
ment, when project succeeds project 
like waves in a troubled sea, and the 
forenoon is half spent before some 
philosophic stranger pours oil on the 
waters by his neutral and eagerly 
adopted suggestions. A party of 
young ape endowed with health 
and high spirits, would generally con- 
trive in the end to be happy—but 
Jack likes every one to be happy in 
his own way, and by dictating the 
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mode of felicity, usually throws down 
the apple of discord. A general re- 
volt against papa’s tyranny is sue 
ceeded by the splitting of parties be- 
fore alluded to. Fishing is voted a 
bore—shooting a nuisance, and cours- 
ing barbarous, in proportion as the 
several pastimes come recommended 
by parental authority. The out-voted 
grow sullen, and the victors clamor- 
ous—the sisters side with either party, 
as inclination or partiality prompts— 
and even the passive languid mother, 
whose existence amid such an element 
seems miraculous—when referred to 
as an umpire, adds, by her uninterested 
verdict, new ardour to the combatants. 
The young men at length separate, 
to pursue their joint or separate pas- 
times ; the girls debate about riding 
or walking till the time for both is 
past. They walk when they should 
be dressing—dinner is on the table— 
Jack sits with his watch in his hand 
fretting—the storm bursts, and the 
first course passes amid a chorus of 
scolding from papa, and recrimination 
among the culprits themselves. 

There is something wonderfully 
pacific in a good dinner—and by the 
time the cloth is removed, all parties 
are in high good-humour, ready to 
devise the amusements of the even- 
ing. With the help of narrations of 
the day’s sport from the lads, and 
some twenty times told tales of Jack’s 
youth, I sometimes get the debate ad- 
journed to the drawing-room ; and 
that it does not languish there, a pretty 
thin partition, and ears too acute for 
my own happiness, generally convince 
me, were the clamorous appeals with 
which our entrance is hailed, ever 
wanting. 

There is, in truth, no great variety 
of evening resources at Thornley. 
Few books are to be found except the 
Sporting Magazine and the last novel 
—and the piano is chiefly valued as 
a substitute for the fiddle. Dancing 
is a nightly expedient to kill time and 
drown clamour ; but who shall play, 
always gives rise to a brisk contest ; 
and the choice of the dancers is matter 
of life and death. Cards succeed, to 


relieve the heels at the expense of the 
head, and the game, whatever it is, 
was surely invented at Babel ! 

Such, without much exaggeration, 
is a picture of every day’s tumultuous 
existence at Thornley—and yet father 
and mother, boys and girls, are all 
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worthy creatures,and wowld go through 
fire out water for each pr Much 
of the evil must be ascribed to the 
bluster with which Jack, from’ their 
infancy, covered his lack of authority ; 
and the utter incapacity of a mother, 
weak in health and intellect, to re- 
strain the high spirits of a brood of 
stout urchins, who scrambled as they 
best might for very short commons 
and oe | The unex- 
pected possession 0 uence came 
too late to afford polish—while it gave 
sudden scope to a host of ill-regulated 
desires and incompatible wishes. My 
young friends at Thornley are like 
children in a well-furnished toy-shop ; 
they want everything at once, and 
don’t well know what they want—and 
poor Jack is as bad as any of them. 

His second son, whom, as senior 
wrangler of the family, he deemed 
eminently fitted for the bar, will be 
nothing but a cornet of dragoons— 
while his eldest, whom he would 
gladly inoculate with military ardour, 
prefers the otium cum dignitate of his 

aternal mansion. His schemes for 

is daughters have been equally dis- 
comfited, by the youngest and prettiest 
being married before all her elder sis- 
ters—and to whom? A Naboband a 
Whig !—two characters which Jack 
holds in nearly equal abhorrence. 

It is impossible not to smile at the 
mingled emotions which Jack feels 
when Christmas brings Mrs ——, her 
diamonds, her barouche and four, and 
her Whig husband, to Thornley. 
How he writhes when the Nabob 
sends away, untasted, his mother-in- 
law’s most elaborate curries, and 
makes faces at his father’s West India 
Madeira! How the pollution of his 
breakfast table by the Morning Chro- 
nicle turns his toast to wormwood, and 
the sentiments of his radical son-in- 
law, his teainto gall! Nay, how the 
very languor pA y nonchalance which 
so often provoked him in his own wife, 
and which Fanny inherits from her, 
appear, to his jaundiced eyes, the ef- 
fect of her connexion with the sneer= 
ing and supercilious Indian ! 

His sneers and impertinence have 
always the good effect of putting me 
in Christian charity with the whole 
family. They reconcile me to all their 

ood-humoured sparring, and open 
earted roughness of deportment. My 
Toryism becomes ultra, as I support 
Jack in polities. I beat the bushes 
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for the boys in the morning, and talk 
it over with them after dinner ; nay, 
I have danced reels with the girls, and 
joined their uproarious Commerce table 
at night—just out of spleen against a 
man, who thinks it the height of wis- 
dom to do none of them. 

But these are not good or pleasing 
feelings ; and I pay for them by the 
headache which I always carry away 
from Thornley. : 

It was this year exchanged for a 
heart-ache ; and my next visit, though 
one of bridal felicitation, proved one 
of the deepest calls on my sympathy 
which it had perhaps ever experi- 
enced. 

I received, during the course of the 
autumn,a letter from myonly nephew, 
' the son of my elder brother, Arthur, 
and that dazzling Caroline, the flame 
of my boyhood, one whose gay facile 
disposition I formerly mentioned, as 
having led her to the verge of error, 
from which she was timely rescued 
by myself, and a saint now in heaven. 

Arthur died early in life, ina fo- 
reign land, where he had been ordered 
for his health; and his widow, to 
whose character foreign manners were 
congenial, had ever since remained 
abroad, retaining her only son, on 
whom she doated, as her inseparable 
companion. This was, during the life 
of my mother, one of the most severe 
and least patiently endured trials. She 
had no illiberal prejvlices, beyond 
that legitimate and ennobling prefer- 
ence which every native of this free 
and happy land must feel for its mo- 
ralsand its manners ; but the thought 
of a young man of birth and fortune, 
thus estranged from every English 
feeling and association, made her al- 
most unjust to the lands in which he 
had been brought up an alien, and to- 
wards the mother, whose mingled ro- 
mance and levity had induced her to 
prefer them. 

It had been well if the consequences 
to poor Philip had been bounded by 
making him an awkward and dissatis- 
fied Briton—disqualified for the pur- 
suits, and disinclined for the pastimes, 
of his countrymen. But deeper evils 
still had nearly sprung from the siren 
song and witching graces of the south ; 
and those who deprecate foreign con- 
nexions for their children, would do 
well to pause ere they expose their 
susceptible feelings to fascinations 
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which it may be alike misery to yield 
to, or resist. 

The young man’s letter—the first 
for many a long year—breathed a very 
pleasing desire to cultivate the ac. 
quaintance of his only near relation ; 
and agreeably surprised me by the in- 
formation that he was actually in 
England, on a visit to a nobleman in 
the north, with whose nephew he had 
formed an intimacy abroad, and to 
whose only daughter, a beautiful 
young woman, with whom he was 
sure I should be pleased, he was on 
the point of being united. He was 
desirous, if possible, to spend a few 
weeks with his bridal party at our old 
family seat, to which I have before 
alluded, in the county in which I 
was now residing—and ventured to 
request me to ride over to Westerton,. 
and give directions for such temporary 
accommodations as the neglected man- 
sion, in its state of long dilapidation, 
could be made to afford. 

My heart warmed, as I read, towards 
the son of my poor Arthur, whose 
marriage I hoped would prove, in all 
respects, a more congenial one—and I 
found, during autumn, very agreeable 
employment in fulfilling his request. 
My first visit, however, to the home 
of my childhood—for later I had not 
inhabited it— was abundantly try- 
ing,—from precisely opposite causes 
- those which pe Any such 
visits in after life painful. Many 
old men complain of the metamor- 
phoses which their home has under- 
gone ; and feel as if improvements 
and embellishments were outrages on 
its remembered sanctity. Here, no= 
thing had been altered, nothing im- 
proved—but the house which I had 
thought princely, and which even the 
county histories of the day styled the 
fine New Place of Westerton, seemed 
to stand alone in its neglect and its de- 
solation, while all around bore the 
smiling marks of rapidly advancing 
taste and comfort. 

It had been let to casual tenants as 
long as these would submit to its long 
damp passages, gaping sashes, decay 
ing floors, and scanty furniture—but 
that time had long been past, and an 
old gardener alone, a contemporary of 
its better days, lived in the mansion he 
still thought unrivalled, sighing over 
its decay, and the still more complete 
desolation of those famous terraced 
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gardens whioh, in their pride, he had 
supposed no faint image of those of 
Babylon, but which his feeble arm 
had long proved unable to rescue from 
becoming, like them, a ‘‘ howling wil- 
derness.” 

It was a fine soft autumnal morning 
when I rode up to the house ; shocked 
by the neglect of the once trim yew 
hedges and over-grown grass walks 
which, in my youthful ignorance of 
better things, I had fancied the very 
perfection of taste. 

The old gardener, aware of my co- 
ming, was hobbling about in the sun, 
before the door, anxious to catch the 
first glimpse of his mistress’s son,— 
and looked with his crutch (for he 
was almost a cripple from rheuma- 
tism) in too good keeping with all 
around. 

The house was a long straggling 
mansion, which the vanity of my an- 
cestor had expanded into an impo- 
sing length of front, while his finan- 
ces had proportionally contracted its 
breadth,—so that it consisted of end- 
less files of rooms, following each other 
in antique state and tarnished finery, 
like a procession, not over-well ap- 
pointed, in a country theatre. The 
small narrow windows were sufficient- 
ly numerous to admit light, but too 
high to afford any prospect to those 
who might be attracted by the vicinity 
of the huge antique chimneys, which, 
grim with the smoke of a century, pre- 
sented devices unintelligible to mo- 
dern vertu. Many. of the bedrooms 
were covered with that sort of faded 
tapestry, where (as I once remarked, 
with indescribable awe, to be the case 
with the objects of nature during an 
almost total eclipse) trees, skies, men 
and women, all assume one pallid non- 
descript tint—like the ghosts of Os- 
sian, scarce distinguishable from the 
grey clouds on which they floated, or 
the grey mountains on which these 
reposed. ‘The ceilings again, teemed 
with sparkling gods and goddesses, 
whose unnatural attitudes and bulky 
limbs, as viewed by the flickering light 
of an expiring wood-fire, seemed to 
threaten a second fall from Olympus 
—and I remember, even yet, my boy- 
ish horror, lest an Icarus, whom no 


’ wings save those of a fabulous roc 


could have supported—should really 

tumble, and crush me in my bed. 
The garden was the very beau idéal 

of desolation ; for, to the not unpic- 
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turesque wikiness soon assumetl by | 
unrestrained vegetation, was added the 
far less pleasing ruin of the costly la- 
bours of art. Buttresses,whose very ivy 
looked grey and superannuated, moul« 
dered away from walls, the yawning 
chasms in which were rendered more 
unsightly by the cankered branches of 
the once trimly dressed fruit-trees, par« 
tially adhering to them. Flights of * 
steps, so broken as scarce to afford foot- 
ing, led to lower and lower ranges of 
less and less cultivated garden-ground ; 
while noseless, nay, headless statues, 
lay prostrate, across the path, or stood 
like mementoes of the taste of forgot- 
ten generations. 

Last of all, came what was once a 
blooming orchard, and now a reedy 
swamp, whose moss-grown stumps 
barely indicated its former destination. 
It had boasted, in its centre, of a pond, 
or lake, as it was ambitiously called, 
where two miserable-pinioned swans 
sighed for their native waters—but the 
chains of both the element and its pri- 
soners had long since been broken, and 
while the latter had perhaps sought 
the boundless lakes of Norway, ithe 
former had usurped possession of all 
the adjacent level. I turned hastily 
from this meanest aspect of desolation, 
and ran up the broken staircases, de« 
lighted to recognize, in theold bowling 
green above, one curious flower-bed, 
forming a true lover’s knot, which the 
gardener would have deemeda sacrilege 
not to keep in its original quaint neat 
ness. He told me it was made by 
him in honour of my mother’s mars 
riage, from one of the French King’s 
at Versailles—of the almost equal di 
lapidation of which seat of royalty, I 
question whether he had ever heard ! 

My exertions, and those of the uni« 
versal genius of the nearest town, 
whom I took into my councils, suc« 
ceeded in putting a habitable face on 
the old premises, many weeks be- 
fore the gay party found it conveni- 
ent to take possession ; and I began to 
think the idea had been altogether 
given up, and to feel, unfit as I was 
for such society, a degree of natural 
disappointment, when, late in Decem- 
ber, which had not failed this year to 
come in all its gloom and dreariness, 
I heard that my nephew and Lady 
Jane, along with a whole troop of 
the set he had been, living — 
in the North, were daily expected. 
They only came a few days before 
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Christmas, when I was, as usual, at 
Dunbarrow, quite on the other side 
of the county, 80 that I could not, as 
I intended, ride over and pay an im- 
mediate visit of congratulation. Phi- 
lip, however, wrote to mein a strain 
that would take no denial, urging my 
— to stay with him whenever I 
should have fulfilled my previous en- 
" ents. He conjured me, by the 
ove I-had borne to his father and mo- 
ther, to come and be a friend to their 
son; but amid this exuberance of 
kindness, there was little indeed of the 


" joy of a bridegroom. There was some- 


thing in the words of this short gloomy 
epistle, which haunted me painfully 
amid the placid stillness of Dunbar- 
row, and it was a knell which all the 
joyous tumult of Thornley could not 
drown. It was, therefore, with a deep 

timent of sorrow that I went to 
meet this bridal party at my paternal 
mansion. 

It was a chill foggy afternoon when 
I drove up the old-tashioned straight 
avenue, and there would have been 
something very cheering in the blaze 
of lights which streamed from almost 
every window of the mansion, had I 
not encountered its master, his back 
turned to the festive scene, pacing, 
wrapped in his travelling pelisse, up 
and down the approach. I stopped 
the carriage, and springing out, em- 
braced the son of Arthut and Caro- 
line with parental affection. The like- 
ness to his mother, even in the im- 
_— light, was such that I should 

ve recognized him anywhere. He 
was moved, far beyond what I sup- 
= our mere relationship could call 

; and, anxious to give a more 
cheerful turn to the interview, I put 
my arm within his, and begged to be 
conducted to his bride. 

** She is riding, or walking, or 
something,” said he, “ with the rest of 
them. You will see her by and by.” 
We now entered the drawing-room, 
and in the full light it afforded, I 
gazed on the slender, elegant, almost 
feminine-looking youth, whose pen- 
sive and eloquent countenance be- 
spoke him as quick to feel as he was 
perhaps unequal to struggle with the 
inevitable disappointments and evils 
of life. There was an expression of 
settled dejection on his fine features 
which made me shudder ; and it con- 
trasted so with his position as a recent 


bridegroom, and returned heir 
it shocked me the more. Bb: 

“* We have made the old Chatcay 
tolerably comfortable, I hope, ne. 
phew,” said I. 

“* T believe they find it so,” said he 
negligently ; “« as for me, I know too 
little of what English comforts are, to 
be sensible of their absence. Your 
winter,” added he, shivering, “ is 
sadly gloomy, and I feel a want of 
sunshine which all your coal fires 
cannot compensate.” 

“* Don’t let it affect your spirits, 
my dear nephew,” said I; “ we have 
many things besides coal fires to make 
sunshine within doors in England. 
The smiles of a wife, for instance.” 

** Cold as your northern suns!” 
was the muttered reply, in a tone of 
bitterness which really frightened the. 
**T am as bad a judge of English 
smiles as of everything else I sup- 
pose,”—added he, in a softened accent 
—* I have been spoilt for them too I 
fear.” 

Just then a loud sound of talking 
and laughter announced the return of 
the equestrians, and my painful cu- 
riosity to see my new niece, was gra« 
tified. I had heard that she was 
handsome! She was more—she was 
dazzlingly beautiful—her tall fine 
figure, set off by her riding dress, and 
her complexion, heightened by exer- 
cise, struck me with admiration ; and 
I wondered what Philip could mean 
by “ cold smiles,” when with one of 
irresistible frankness, she bade me 
welcome to Westerton. She made 
some lively remarks on their ride, and 
joined cheerfully in the chit-chat 
around. I looked at my nephew, to 
whom she had not spoken; and he, 
probably reading my astonishment, 
rose as with au effort, and approach- 
ing us, asked her in a tone of tender 
interest, if she felt fatigued? As if 
all her animation had been suddenly 
chilled by a painful recollection, she 
coldly and gravely answered, “‘ Notin 
the least ;” and rising with ungracious 
haste, left the room to dress. ** There 
must be something at the bottom of 
this,” thought I, as my nephew, sha- 
king his head sorrowfully, led me,with 
the rest of the gentlemen, to my room. 

When we met at dinner, I was 
much struck with the contrast be- 
tween the plain substantial meals 
which in my childhood covered my 
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father’s board, and the perfectly fo- 
reign air which, under the superin- 
tendence of an Italian Major domo, 
the table had now assumed. The 
party—who seemed about equally 
made up of mere sportsmen who de- 
spised, and dashers who criticised, 

eir entertainment and host—pro- 
voked me by alternately devouring 
and disparaging everything before 
them ; while Philip, a stranger to their 
local wit, and disgusted with their 
selfishness, sat nearly silent by my 
side; and Lady Jane, more radiant 
than ever, listened complacently, if 
not encouragingly, to the small talk of 
her privileged cousin, the puppy of 
the set. 

I never in my life saw such an ill- 
assorted party. There were one or 
two ladies, meet helpmates for their 
foxhunting or blackleg lords, silly, in- 
sipid, or worse ; and it was impossible 
not to pity a poor foreigner thrown 
by his hard fate among such a_spe- 
cimen of British bon ton. On the 
guests I could scarce waste a thought ; 
but Lady Jane cost me much painful 
rumination. She was certainly clever 
and accomplished ; she must despise 
the beings around her ; nay, I saw she 
did, by the smile which curled her 
beautiful lip, when their absurdity 
out-Heroded itself. It was scarce pos 
sible she should dislike her handsome, 
refined, deeply interesting husband ; 
she did not.— Thank God!” ejacu- 
lated I mentally more than once, 
when I detected her large blue eyes 
fixed with a softened expression on 
his face. “ I will know the true his- 
tory of all this,” said I to myself ; 
‘*two young hearts shall not misun- 
derstand each other if I can help it.” 

There was in the party one indi- 
vidual whom I could not help regard- 
ing as the evil genius of the pair 
—the cousin of Lady Jane, who had 
been acquainted abroad with Philip, 
and whose mutual representations had 
greatly conduced to make the match. 
This young man, who was certainly 
of a cold calculating disposition, but 
in whose glances I could not avoid 
occasionally suspecting a warmer sen- 
timent towards his fair cousin, seemed 
to exercise over her uncommon influ- 
ence; and before the evening was 
over, I fancied she took advantage of 
his absence to address a few words of 
more then common kindness to her 
lord. He returned and found them 
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sitting together ; and his supercilions 
look of gave me, as I supe 
posed, a key, of which I determined 
to avail myself. 

A few days placed me on a footing 
of privil intimacy with my niece, 
who seemed to indemnify herself by 
kindness to me for her restraint else- 
where ; and taking her arm within 
mine for a long walk, one bright frosty 
morning, I ventured to hint that I 
did not think the air of England 
seemed altogether to agree with her 
husband. I was delighted to feel the 
start with which she received this ob- 
servation. 

** Do you really think so?” said 
she, stopping and looking earnestly 
up in my face. 

* Oh! perhaps,” said I, wishing 
to touch another chord, “ it may be 
only something on his spirits; he is 
certainly not so happy, as, with all he 
has to make him so,” kindly press- 
ing her arm, ‘“ methinks he ought 
to be !” 

My fair companion grew very pale ; 
and her lips were compressed as with 
the effort of one, determined to be si- 
lent, coute qui coute. 

** T seek not to intrude on your 
confidence, my dear niece,” said I ; 
“mine is, alas! no idle curiosity. 
Philip is my only brother’s only son, 
and his mother was once the object of 
a boyish passion, which it nearly cost 
me life to subdue.” 

** His mother!” exclaimed Lady 
Jane, scarce conscious of the abrupte 
ness of her interruption ; “ I always 
thought——” then suddenly aware of 
the delicate ground on which she was 
treading, the sweet girl blushed, and 
hesitatingly added— I had under 
stood the, object of your youthful 
affection was removed to a better 
world.” 

** You heard but the truth, my 
dear niece,” replied I, with a sigh. 
‘* She to whom my heart has ever ree 
mained indissolubly united, is indeed 
no more; but the attachment I felt 
for her was but enhanced and deep- 
ened by contrast with the meteor 
blaze of passion which preceded it.” 

“Did you really love twice—and 
so soon? For you were but young, I 
have heard, when you lost your intend- 
ed bride?”—And this recently married 
young creature hung on my reply as if 
worlds depended on its tenor. 

“‘T did, indeed, Lady Jane, if love’s 
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sacred name could be usurped by idle, 
frantic, unrequited passion ! But such 
as it was, it melted before a steadier 
and holier flame, as a feverish dream 
flies before morning’s fresh invigora- 


ting breeze.” 

* There is hope for me yet, then !” 
exclaimed my young companion, no 
longer repressing the tears which in- 
jured pride had long forbidden to flow. 

** Hope ?” said I, “ and of what?” 
for I could not yet divine where lurk- 
ed the demon fatal to her peace. 

*‘ That Philp may love me in time, 
in spite of his early and mad attach- 
ment to the Italian girl his mother 
rescued from taking the veil, and 
whom, but for her and my cousin 
Charles, he would have married.” 

The whole mystery, as it regarded 
my niece, was now unravelled ; jea- 
lousy accounted for all her dissembled 
coldness, but whether any trace of 
entanglement still combated, in my 
nephew’s breast, his evident attach- 
ment to his bride, I could not be quite 
certain. I, however, felt sufficiently 
confident of the contrary, to cheer 
her heart with assuranees of the ge- 
nuine and unfeigned affection I had 
remarked in his conduct towards her. 

** Oh, he is very very kind ; but 
when, some weeks after our marriage, 
I received the cruel Vittoria’s letter, 
invoking curses on my head, and 
boasting of the indelible hold she pos- 
sessed over me perjured heart, I 
thought I should have died. I flew 
and upbraided my cousin with his 
knowledge of this prior attachment ; 
he confessed it, but, while he gloried 
in having assisted to break it off, and 
affected to treat it with scorn, he warn- 
ed me how I revived a slumbering 
spark by any sentimental allusions or 
unguarded disclosure ; assuring me, 
from his knowledge of Philip's tem- 
per, that I could only acquire or main- 
tain a hold on his affections by a dig- 
nified reserve, the most opposite to 
the jealous transports which had at 
length weaned him from my foreign 
rival. He told me my husband was 
romantic to excess, and that romance 
in a wife would be the bane of his 
happiness and hers ; that amusement 
and dissipation were the only cure for 
his melancholy, and seeing me ad- 
‘mired by others, the likeliest mode of 
fixing his truant affections on myself.” 

“ Poor child!” said I, almost un- 
eonsciously, as this highly born and 





highly gifted creature wept in 

on my shoulder, “ by what machina. 
tions has thy peace been invaded 
and thy innocence endangered ! Such 
imvidious counsel could have had but 
one object, to estrange thee from the 
most affectionate of hearts, and cast 
thee for comfort on the most artful of 
seducers !” 

Just then, I saw approaching, but 
at the further extremity of the long 
avenue we were entering, the husband 
so nearly about to become a prey to 
this deep-laid plot against his peace. 
Burning to dispel, without the loss of 
a moment, the remaining clouds of 
misapprehension between two young 
and amiable beings, I requested my 
niece*to step aside, and pursue her 
walk, screened from observation bee 
hind the high yew hedge of the ap- 
proach, while I went forward alone 
to meet my nephew. I quickened my 
pace, and joined him almost instantly. 
*€ Philip,” said I, “‘am I right in supe 
posing that your evident dejection is 
occasioned by doubts of your young 
bride’s affection ?’—He looked up, 
and sighed assent. 

“* What, then, if I inform you that 
her coldness proceeds from far better 
founded misgivings ; lest, in offering 
her your hand, a heart should not 
have been yours to bestow ?—I need 
only name Vittoria, and say that La- 
dy Jane knows all, to account at once 
for her injured pride and wounded 
feelings !” 

“* Does she indeed know all ?” said 
Philip, looking up with the air of one 
rather relieved than disconcerted. “It 
was not my fault she knew not from 
the first that I once childishly imagin- 
ed loveliness of mind and person must 
be found united ; and woke from the 
delusion to bless my cscape from the 
toils of an incarnate fiend.” 

As he spoke, I caught a glimpse of 
a white veil, and, by an emphatic 
cough, warned my fair neighbour to 
remain, justly supposing that to over- 
hear such unsuspected testimony to 
her sole empire in her husband's 
heart, would be worth volumes of di- 
rect assurances. 

“* Would I wereas sure,” continued 
he, “‘ of my place in Lady Jane’s pure 
and spotless bosom, as that mine has 
long ceased to feel aught but contempt 
or pity for the shameless being, whose 
own rude hand dispelled the illusion, 
which a romantic history, a fair form, 
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and consummate art, had cast around 
rashness, levity, and, I fear, guilt!” 

46 Thank God! it is, as I hoped, 

dear Philip, on your side,” said I ; 
‘and I think I may venture to assure 
ou that half what you have told me 
will suffice to give to the smiles of 
your bride a warmth and sunshine, 
amid which that of Italy will never 
be missed.” 

He shook his head incredulously, 
and sighing, exclaimed, ‘‘ What would 
I not give to see them on her own 
dear lips!” 

We were near an opening in the 
old rugged yew hedge; I suddenly 
drew my nephew within it, and the 
fair listener stood confessed. The 
tears of joy, irradiated by such a blush, 
and such a smile as I have seldom seen 
but on the cheek of a daughter of 
England. ‘‘ Give her your confidence, 
Philip,” said I; ‘ can you doubt 
further ?” 

“Give me your pardon, my dear 
husband,” said she, as he flew towards 
her, “ for being an involuntary, but 
oh! a blessed listener !—It was your 
uncle——” 

«* Who has made me the happiest 
of men!” cried Philip, his whole ex- 
pression absolutely changed by the 
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transition from despondence to ecstasy. 
I took a hand of each in —— 
ratified this solemn union of hearts 
with a truly parental blessing. 

** Uncle,” said Philip, in a tone of 
manly firmness, * you will assist me 
to get civilly rid of yonder host of 
idlers, and the false friend who 
hoped, by their means, to disgust me 
with my country, and estrange me 
from my bride. You shall make me 
an Englishman after your own heart.” 

** Uncle,” whispered Lady Jane, 
with the most insinuating softness, 
** you will invite us to your cottage, 
won't you, till a few more comforts 
are added to our home, to make it all 
that an English home should be ?” 

I carried them with me in triumph. 
I introduced them at Dunbarrow to 
the worthy and the wise among their 
compatriots. I saw at my own tranquil 
fireside their once threatened wedded 
bliss assume the imperishable hues of 
eternity. I saw, not only without ree 
luctance, but with delight, a youthful 
figure in my mother’s sacred chair, 
and a second Emma beneath the pice 
ture of my sainted bride. They staid, 
only to grow too dear; they left me, 
at length, to know, for the first time, 
what it truly is To BE ALONE. 
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Tuts country has long been a proud 
one; and on nothing has she prided 
herself more, than on her unsullied 
honour, amid her reverence for the law 
of nations. She did not indulge this 
pride, until the right of indulgence 
was nobly earned. Until recently the 
lofty spirit of her sons shone in the 
acts of her rulers; and she stood at 
the head of the world, as a splendid 
example of all that could be upright 
and chivalrous—as the only nation 
incapable of violating its faith, and 
staining its integrity.gShe disregarded 
provocation, and di ed seduction ; 
she endured injuries, and incurred 
losses, in maintaining inviolate the sa- 
ered principles of national right and 
justice. ing the war, France and 
other aid trampled upon every- 
thing that had previously borne the 
name of public Jaw—her existence 
was in danger—she was threatened 
with extinction by a confederacy alike 
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powerful and lawless—public law to- 
wards herself was annihilated—and 
all this only rendered her integrity 
the more scrupulous and magnanie 
mous. On various occasions she dis- 
regarded the most tempting opportu 
nities of adding largely to her trade, 
wealth, and power, not because her 
availing herself of them would have 
been unjust, but because the justice 
of it was not wholly above question. 
Public law found defenders alike in 
her Courts of Justice, her Legislature, 
and her fleets and armies—in her 
learning, her eloquence, her treasure, 
and her blood. She was its champion, 
preserver, expounder, and enforcer. 
Such, we say, was the case with 
this proud country until recently. In 
her fate changes, nothing has been 
spared; and she has reversed her 
principles and conduct touching na- 
tional law and right. The conduct 
she is following in respect of Turkey 
D 
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and Greece, is directly opposed to 
everything she previously professed 
and practised ; and it is utterly sub- 
versive of every obligation which, in 
right and justice, one nation owes to 
another. 

That Turkey obtained ‘Greece in 
the same manner in which this coun- 
try obtained various of her possessions, 
will be denied by no one. In respect 
of the means of acquisition, Greece is 
as much the right of Turkey, as Bri- 
tish India, British America, and Ire- 
land, are the right of Britain. 

On this point, the right of Turkey 
is not disputed by the most romantic 
and unscrupulous friend of Greece. 
But it is not argued, but asserted, that 
Turkey destroyed the right given her 
by conquest, by the manner in which 
she governed her Greek subjects. If 
this be admitted, there cannot be any 
such right as that of conquest. Public 
law has nothing to do with forms of 

vernment ; it divides not the subject 

rom the ruler, it treats the nation as 
a whole ; and it attaches to the right 
of conquest no conditions as to manner 
of governing. We of course say this 
- with reference to the interference of 
one nation with another. Turkey had 
a clear right to govern her Greek sub- 
jects according to her own mode, so 
far as other nations were concerned, 
provided there was nothing in this 
mode which affected the rights of other 
nations. It is not even asserted that 
the rights of other nations were inju- 
red by the manner in which Greece 
was governed. We are not inquiring 
whether the Greeks were justitied in 
revolting, for this has nothing to do 
with the question before us. 

When, therefore, the Greeks revolt 
ed, they were, in public law, as much 
the subjects of Turkey as the inhabi- 
tants of British possessions are the 
subjects of Britain. However just 
their grounds for appealing to arms 

ight be to Gaanaaives, they were 

, in such law, neither more nor 
less than subjects rebelling against 
their lawful government. Other na- 
tions had not the smallest right to in- 
terfere. 

We will now ask, has anything ta- 
ken place during the contest to change 
the character it bore at its commence- 
ment, and to justify the interference 
of other nations? We shall gain the 
most satisfactory answer, by examin- 
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ing the grounds on which the intera 
ference is defended. 

Before the monstrous league be- 
tween Britain, France, and Russia was 
formed, the most zealous partizans of 
Greece, men capable of asserting any- 
thing that was calculated to benefit 
their cause, never once ventured to 
say, that the lawful rights and inte« 
rests of other nations were injured by 
the contest. They called on other na- 
tions to interfere, not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of the Greeks— 
on account of the orgin and religion 
of the Greeks, and of the manner in 
which the latter had been treated by 
Turkey. 

On the point of origin, it cannot be 
necessary tor us to speak. To say that 
national law and right ought to be 
trampled on in favour of the Greeks, 
because their ancestors, ages ago, Were 
renowned in arts and arms, is to say 
what common sense and common ho« 
nesty alike brand with reprobation. 
It is doctrine which all must abhor, 
save maniacs and robbers. If it were 
adopted, what would it lead to? The 
great powers ought immediately to 
give independence to Italy; they 
ought to re-establish the Jews in their 
long-lost country. The great Catho« 
lic nations ought to liberate the Irish 
Catholics from what the latter and 
their champions call the tyranny of 
England ; and to restore to the Romish 
Church of Ireland its lost possessions 
and splendour. Almost every atrocity 
that a nation, or a combination of na- 
tions, could commit, might be easily 
justified by this doctrine. "When it 
is remembered what ancient Greece 
was in her glory, it ought likewise to 
be remembered what she was in her 
fall; if the present Greeks be the 
descendants of her heroes and sages, 
they are likewise the descendants of 
her demagogues, tyrants, traitors, and 
profligates. The absurd nonsense 
touching “ classical recollections” calle 
for no farther n@tice. 

In regard to religion, have the 
Turks made war on the Greeks for 
professing Christianity ? No, must be 
the answer of all. The religion of the 
Greeks never had anything to do with 
the contest ; they did not at the outset 
take up arms to defend it, and it has 
never since been the object of attack - 
they were allowed to profess it, and 
they knew that; if they were subdued, 
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they would still be allowed to profess 
it.. The sole object of Turkey, from 
first to last, has been to reduce them 
to subjection. The whole the parti- 
zans of Greece can say on this point 
is, the Greeks are Christians, and the 
Turks are not; but religion forms in 
no degree the object of contention on 
either side. This is perfectly decisive 
against the right of other nations to 
interfere on the score of religion. Ca- 
tholic France, Austria, &c., have just 
as much right on this score to make 
Ireland independent, by force of arms, 
as Britain, France, and Russia, have 
to interfere between Greece and Tur- 
key. 

We have already said sufficient to 
dispose of the point touching the man- 
ner in which the Greeks have been 
treated by Turkey. If other nations 
had a right to interfere on this point, 
any confederacy of foreign nations has 
aright to render the West India slaves, 
or the East India subjects of this 
country, independent ; or, such a con~ 
federacy has a right to overturn al- 
most every continental government. 
It is ridiculous to draw distinctions 
in despotism and slavery by the rule 
of more or less; and to argue that 
one despot, or keeper of slaves, has a 
right to make war on another for be- 
ing more despotic, or treating his slaves 
more harshly, than himself. The doc- 
trine of interference on this point, 
strikes at the foundation of all nation- 
al independence, and at the existence 
of all national government. 
admitted, any nation or combination 
of nations can, at all times, plead a 
right to dictate to, and overturn, the 
governments of other nations at plea- 
sure. The partizans of Greece have 
always been the Joudest, when the 
Greek question was not in sight, in 
enforcing the principle of non-inter- 
ference—in insisting that one nation 
has no right to interfere in the inter- 
nal concerns of another. Applied to 
the case before us, this principle de- 
clares that foreign nations have no 
right to interfere between ‘Turkey and 
her Greek subjects. 

As to what has been said against 
the mode in which the war has been 
carried on, it in truth applies as much 
to the Greeks as to the Turks. The 
one side has been as cruel as the other. 
The worst of the cruelty was, how- 
ever, abandoned years since. The as- 


sertion that this mode justified other 
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nations in interfering, not only to hu- 
manize it, but to make the Greeks in- 
dependent, is below notice. 

The three nations which are now 
acting the part of national plunderers 
and pirates, have, however, in asser- 
tion, gone much beyond even the 
Greek Committee, and the very Lon- 
don-Greek newspapers. In their treaty 
they represent that the war injured 
other States. A treaty concluded for 
purposes of piracy and spoliation could 
not well have any other basis than 
falsehood. Did the war involve the 
rights and interests of any other State ? 
No. Did it endanger the internal or 
external tranquillity offany other State? 
No. Putting aside the piracies of the 
Greeks, no other nation suffered in 
the least from the war, in either right, 


-interest, or apprehension. The pira« 


cies were committed solely by the 
Greeks, and not a charge was ever 
made against Turkey for trenching in 
the smallest degree on the property 
and rights of other countries. Did 
these Greek piracies give to other na- 
tions the right to dismember Turkey 
and make Greece independent? We 
will insult no man’s common sense by 
giving the reply. 

It has indeed been alleged by the 
Treasury scribes, in defence of the 
treaty, that if this treaty had not been 
concluded and acted upon, Russia 
could scarcely have been prevented 
from invading Turkey. The defence 
is worthy of its parents and their 
cause. Why did Russia wish to in 
vade Turkey ? Had she been injured 
or insulted? Had she wrongs to re~ 
dress, or dangers to avert? No. She 
had received from Turkey neither in- 
jury nor provocation ; the war affected 
in no shape her lawful interests and 
tranquillity. She could not invent, 
and her degraded British apologists 
could not invent, a single pretext for 
her attacking Turkey on her own ace 
count: her sole pretence was—the in« 
dependence of the Greeks for their 
own sake; her real object was—her 
own rapacious and lawless aggrandise~ 
ment. ‘This cannot be denied by the 
partizans of the Greeks—by the me-~ 
nials of Government—or even by that 
Lord Dudley, whose name is affixed 
to this eternally infamous treaty of 


‘piracy and spoliation. 


The threat, therefore, of the Rus- 
sian despot and his barbarians, that 
they would invade Turkey in defiance 








of every principle of national law and 
right, ch sufficient cause for Eng- 
land to league herself with them to 
dismember Turkey, in defiance of eve- 
ry principle of national law and right ; 
it was a sufficient cause for Britain to 
league herself with them to do in 
reality all they threatened to do, and 
to furnish them with pretexts for do- 
ing it. The mere threat, independ- 
ently of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, was a sufficient cause for 
her to league herself with them. 
Had she no alternative? Had she no 
interests to protect, no honour to con- 
sult—no duty to listen to? The threat 
of Russia did not alter, in the least, 
the nature of the contest between 
Turkey and Greece; and to justify 
the treaty by it, is to proclaim the 
Ministers of Britain to be destitute of 
sense and honesty, and to sink British 
honour to the lowest point of degra- 
dation. 

When this country acknowledged 
the independence of the South Ame- 
ricanrepublics, she declared she did so 
on the ground, that they had practi- 
cally secured their independence, and 
established within themselves regular 
government. What was the case with 
the Greeks on these matters when 
the treaty was concluded? Nothing 
worthy of being called law, order, 
and government, could be found 
among them. As to their indepen 
dence, all confessed that they were 
utterly unable to conquer it, and that, 
without foreign assistance, they would 
be compelled to submit. The treaty 
does not even hint that it was possible 
for them to acquire their independence 
by their own efforts ; on the contrary, 
it speaks only of the probability that 

‘they might be reduced to subjection 
by Turkey. With consistency in fic« 
tion perfectly incredible, it states that 
the termination of the war, “through 
the means at the disposal of the Sublime 
Porte, appears still remote.” While 
we admit that nothing but deplorable 
ignorance could have led Lord Dudley 
to affix his signature to an assertion 
so outrageously at variance with truth, 
we deeply lament that an Englishman 
could be found so deplorably ignorant. 
At the time when Lord Dudley and 
his colleagues were giving being to 
the assertion, their own newspapers 
were proclaiming to the world that 
the Greek cause was hopeless, that 
the contest was virtually ended, and 
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that the Greeks could offer no farther 
resistance. When the treaty was cone 
cluded, the Greeks were in reali 
subdued ; had it not been formed, the 
war before this would have been ter- 
minated * through the means at the 
disposal of the Sublime Porte.” 

We are not quarrelling with par- 
tialities and wishes in favour of the 
Greeks. They have nothing to do 
with the question before us. This 
question is—Ane Baitain, France, 
AND RUSSIA, SANCTIONED BY NAe 
TIONAL LAW AND RIGHT, IN INTERe 
FERING AS THEY HAVE DONE IN THE 
CONTEST BETWEEN GREECE AND 
Turkey? If the reply be in the ne« 
gative, such partialities and wishes 
will not diminish in the least the cri« 
minality of the interference. It has 
been said by a Treasury print, that 
the interference was forced upon the 
respective governments by national 
feeling. On the part of our own coune 
try, this is wholly untrue; it is ree 
futed by the fact, that the nation is 
unanimous, almost beyond precedent, 
in reprobating the interference. The 
Greek Committee—most unexception« 
able witnesses—can testify, that no 
public enthusiasm ever existed in fa- 
vour of the Greeks; the papers in 
their interest loudly vituperated the 
public for its apathy in the matter. ~ 
In so far as public feeling went with 
the Greeks, it only amounted to cold, 
careless opinion ; and it was always 
strongly opposed to any intermeddling 
on the part of Government. But if 
national enthusiasm had been carried 
to the highest point in favour of the 
interference, Ministers would have 
deserved impeachment had they obey 
ed it, without any reference to its 
justice. Every honest man will ab- 
hor these abominable attempts to 
give the decision of questions of law 
and right to popular enthusiasm. They 
strike at everything dear to the indi- 
vidual, the nation, and the human 
race. 

On this point we may observe, that, 
as a people, the Greeks have had the 
fewest possible real claims on the 
sympathy of the people of this coun- 
try. In moral character, they rank, as 
a whole, almost lower than any other 
people upon earth. They have exhi- 
bited, throughout the contest, a natu 
ral disposition of the worst description, 
They have fought from personal in- 
terest and animosity; but nothing 
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has been seen among them that could 
be mistaken for genuine patriotism. 


Their chiefs,—their military com- 
manders,—their statesmen, — their 
rulers, have displayed the most revolt- 
ing selfishness, falsehood, cupidity, 
knavery, and contempt for their coun- 
try. Of late, they have been almost a 
nation of pirates ; their piracies have 
been carried on, on such a scale, as to 
involve in the guilt both government 
and people. Their repayment for all 
that the British people and British 
Government have done for them, has 
been—robbery! While this country 
was squandering her blood and trea- 
sure, and trampling on public law in 
fighting their battles, they were al- 
most, as a people, warring against her 
—plundering her ships, and maltreat- 
ing her seamen. 

We have shown, that, up to the time, 
and at the time, when the treaty was 
signed, nothing could be found to jus- 
tify the interference. We will now 
glance at the treaty. 

The three great powers—or, to speak 
more properly, the three great na- 
tional pirates—bind themselves by it 
to offer their mediation to the Otto« 
man Porte, and to accompany the of- 
fer with a demand for an immediate 
armistice between the Turks and the 
Greeks. This armistice is to be the 
indispensable condition to the opening 
of any negotiation. 

Now, as affectation of honour may 
occasionally be found among thieves, 
it might have been expected that the 
three powers would, in their piratical 
manifesto, affect to place the bellige« 
rents on an equality. As the most 
nefarious treaties generally abound 
the most with professions of justice 
and impartiality, it might have been 
expected that this treaty would be 
filled with bombast in favour of jus- 
tice and impartiality, from beginning 
toend. The three pirates, however, 
shamelessly acknowledge in it, that 
their object is to compel one of the 
belligerents to submit to their own 
terms, for thé benefit of the other. 
The offer and demand are to be made 
to Turkey ; but nothing is said of 
the Greeks. They bind themselves to 
offer their mediation. Amidst honest 
and honourable nations, the term me- 
diation means an endeavour to make 
peace between two belligerents, on 
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terms equally fair to both=on terms 
iving no unjust advantage to either ; 


ut it a that the term has a 
ve ifferent meaning amidst pira- 
tical and lawless nations. By their 


treaty, the mediation of the three great 
piratical and lawless ones is thi 

they place before Turkey the most 
insolent, unjust, injurious, revolting, 
and degrading conditions—conditions 
to which the Greeks have not the 
smallest claim—and, on the score of 
mediation, they allow her no alterna 
tive. The Greeks are vanquished ; 
they have nothing before them but 
almost immediate unconditional sub 
mission, and, when they are in such 
circumstances, the three powers dee 
mand from Turkey, that she shall re« 
sign all sovereignty over them, with 
this exception—she shall receive an 


‘annual fixed tribute from them, and 


have some undefined veto in the choice 
of their authorities: they demand, 
moreover, that all Turks shall be per- 
petually banished from Greece, and 
that the Greeks shall take possession of 
their property, on giving an indemnity. 

A treaty like this—a treaty distin- 
guished as much by absurdity as by 
depravity—could never have been 
drawn in any civilized and educated 
country ; it is evidently the composi- 
tion of some of the Russian barba- 
rians. We will not disgrace any mem< 
ber of even the present imbecile Mi« 
nistry, by charging him with writing 
a sentence of it. It was, doubtlessly, 
sent hither by the Northern Autocrat, 
with the gracious message—Sign it, 
or my armies shall march to Constan- 
tinople! and Lord Dudley and his 
colleagues obeyed in terror, without 
reading it. Its conditions are more 
injurious and degrading to Turkey 
than a demand for the complete inde« 
pendence of Greece would have been. 
It makes her responsible to other na- 
tions for the actions of Greece, while 
it takes from her all control over 
these actions ; it makes her answer- 
able for all the Greek government may 
do, while it deprives her of all influe 
ence over the conduct of this governe 
ment; it gives her a vague negative 
in the nomination of the Greek autho- 
rities, while it prohibits her from ine 
terfering in the administration of . 
Greek affairs. The tribute and veto 
are worthless, when weighed against 
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the contingencies inseparable from 
them ; and it — be = are 
tageous to Turkey to grant reeks 
absolute independence, than to accept 
them. 

We will here ask,—why do the 
three powers give to Turkey a share 
like this in the nomination of the 
Greek authorities? What benefit can 
she draw from it? If she have the 
smallest right to it, she must, of ne= 
cessity, have an equal right to share 
in the general government of Greece. 
It is, we think, the most preposterous 
provision that folly ever blundered 
upon. To her it is utterly worthless, 
and it must be a source of perpetual 
animosity and strife between her and 


reece. 

The people whom the piratical 
powers thus render independent, do 
not possess anything worthy of being 
called a government. They are divi- 
ded into conflicting, unprincipled fac- 
tions, and they are in a great measure 
lawless. It is almost matter of cer- 
tainty, that the elements for forming a 
reasonably efficient government, do 
not exist among them. To what an 
extent they have carried piracy, is 
sufficiently known ; and his Majesty’s 
Ministers have solemnly proclaimed 
to the world, that their government is 
unable to prevent their piracies. If 
Turkey submit to the conditions of 
the treaty, how is her tribute to be 

id? How is the exercise of her veto 
to be enforeed? How are the Greek 
pirates to be suppressed? Who is to 
establish a government in Greece? 
How is Turkey to act, and how is she 
to be treated, if her Greek tributaries, 
and feudal vassals, attack, or are at- 
tacked by, other nations? Nothing 
exists in Greece which can be relied 
on for paying the tribute, allowing the 
exercise of the veto, respecting the 
rights of other states, and discharging 
the obligations which the treaty would 
impose on her. 

That the conditions of the treaty 
are to Turkey what we have stated— 
that they are of the most insulting, 
injurious, and degrading character,— 
that they are such as she should re- 
ject with scorn, if she have any alter~ 
native to 7 acceptance—will 
be confessed by all men, save him 
whose grovelling soul never felt the 
holy glow of British pride and inde- 
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dence. These conditions are placed 
fore her, with a demand for an ime 
mediate armistice. The three lawless 
nations command her, at the moment 
when she has subdued the Greeks, 
to cease hostilities, and to abandon 
Greece, with the absurd reservation 
we have named ; and they threaten to 
acknowledge Greece as an indepen. 
dent nation, if she refuse. This they 
call an offer of mediation ! 

It might have been expected that 
even an “ offer” of this kind would 
be made according to the regular forms 
of diplomacy ; but no, it was 
with the company of a huge fleet of 
British, French, and Russian ships of 
war. Why was this fleet sent? The 
treaty represents that Turkey had a 
right of refusal ; and it binds the three 
powers from taking any part in the 
war, in case of her refusal. Why 
then was this fleet sent? It could 
only have been sent for offensive pur- 
poses—for purposes flatly at variance 
with the terms of the treaty. 

This fleet, on its arrival, is put under 
the command of a British admiral. The 
treaty says,the “‘ offer of mediation” was 
to be made to the Porte ; and every one 
knows that the Turkish generals and 
admirals had no independent charac~ 
ter, and could not disobey the Porte: 
it might therefore have been expected 
that “ the offer of mediation” would 
be left solely to the care of the regular 
ambassadors and the Turkish govern- 
ment. The lawless powers and their 
agents were, however, determined 
that their atrocious proceedings should 
not display one redeeming speck of 
honour and fair dealing. The British 
Admiral—we regret from our souls 
that we are compelled to call him one 
—discovers that it will utterly dis- 
omen his own great talents to content 

imself with acting as a mere admiral ; 
he blazes out into an ambassador—a 
sovereign, holding despotic authority 
over the subjects of Turkey. He takes 
into his hands the “ offer of media« 
tion ;” deems the opinion of the Turk- 
ish Government a thing of no conse« 
quence ; commands the Turkish com- 
manders to receive orders from him; 
and then destroys the Turkish fleet. 

We need add but little to what has 
been said of the battle of Navarino, for 
the country has already pronounced 
its verdict, This verdict is—the three 
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piratical powers, in this battle, were 
guilty of a most outrageous violation 
of public law, and it has imprinted an 
indelible stain on British honour. We 
will, however, glance at a few of the 
circumstances connected with it. 

The Admiral gives a ‘“‘ protocol of 
a conference” which he and his bro- 
ther Admirals held—in these jack-of- 
all-trades times, even Admirals must 
have their protocols—in which the 
Admirals say, they “ met before Na- 
varino for the purpose of concerting 
the means of effecting the object spe- 
cified in the said treaty, (the treaty 
of the three powers, ) viz. an armistice, 
de facto, between the Turks and 
Greeks.” Now, according to the 
treaty, the ambassadors of the three 
powers were to demand an armistice 
of the Turkish Government, and this 
Government was to have the right of 
refusal ; no compulsion was to be re- 
sorted to. What right then had the 
intermeddling Admirals to take any 
steps for “ effecting” an armistice ? 
The protocol says that Ibrahim Pacha, 
after consenting to a “ provisional 
suspension of hostilities,” violated his 
engagement, “ by causing his fleet to 
come out with a view to its proceed- 
ing to another point of the Morea.” 
His | this was, it seems, an act of 
yee ! Now the term “‘provisional” 
evidently proves, what, in truth, no 
man can doubt, that Ibrahim’s engage- 
ment was a conditional one; every 
one must be sure that the agreement 
imposed obligations on the Admirals as 
well as on himself ; and every one will 
admit that their violation of their en- 
gagements released him from his. Why, 
then, have not the terms of this armi- 
stice or agreement been published ? 
It may be regarded as certain, that the 
Admirals would stipulate to him that 
the Greeks should likewise suspend 
hostilities. Did the Greeks do so? 
No. They have never yet suspended 
hostilities. While the admirals acted 
thus to the Turks, they suffered the 
Greeks to continue the war without 
molestation. If ever the truth ap- 
pear, we suspect it will be found that 
it was not the “* boasted Ottoman,” but 
the three blustering admirals, whose 
word of honour was basely sacrificed. 

It was not to be expected that Ib- 
rahim would hold himself to be bound 
from hostilities, while the Greeks were 
suffered to continue them. Such an 
“ aymistice” was in exact keeping 
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with the whole conduct of the law- 
less piratical powers, but it was not 
one calculated to bind even a Turk. 
His refusal gave mighty offence to the 
admirals ; and they resolved to “ take 
a position with the squadrons in Nae 
varino.” This position was taken 
with hostile intentions, and the ta- 
king it was an act of hostility. The 
Turkish fleet would only have acted 
on the defensive, had it fired on the 
allied one, to prevent its being taken. 

The British Admiral, in his dispatch, 
says, he gave orders that, in taking 
the position, *‘ no gun should be 
fired, unless guns were first fired by 
the Turks.” He says further, that the 
battle began, because a boat, sent from 
the Dartmouth to one of the Turkish 
fire-ships, was fired on by the latter with 
musketry. He does not say that the’ 
boat bore a flag of truce ; neither does 
he state why it was sent to the Turk- 
ish vessel. His silence on this im- 
portant point is alike suspicious and 
reprehensible. The Morning Post 
gives the following explanation on this 
point, as from authority : “ The Dart- 
mouth chose to place herself about 
thirty yards from the Turkish fire- 
brig. Zhe pinnace of the Dartmouth 
was manned, with orders to take pos 
session of the fire-brig. The first 
lieutenant, Mr Smith, with two mid- 
shipmen, (Harrison and B. Smith,) 
and fourteen picked men, went in her ; 
when in the act of boarding the Turk- 
ish brig, the first lieutenant and Mr 
Harrison were wounded, and midships 
man B. Smith killed, by being blowr 
up ; two of the men were also killed. 
The Turks, after a short fight, fired 
their brig, and jumped into a boat 
alongside. Lieut. G. W. H. Fitzroy, 
and eight men, were then sent in the 
Dartmouth’s cutter to tow the brig 
clear of the Dartmouth ; he attacked 
the Turkish boat, in which there were 
about 18 men ; he was shot dead by 
the Turks in the boat, and brought 
alongside the frigate. The fire-brig 
was then towed clear of the Dart- 
mouth, and afterwards went down 
when within 30 or 40 yards of the 
Tarkish frigate, in the attempt to tow 
her on the Turkish frigate.” 

It must be remarked, that the Ad- 
miral is wholly silent touching the 
sending of the pinnace. The boat he 
alludes to, is the cutter sent under 
Lieutenant Fitzroy ! 

The Morning Post, we say, states 
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that it gives these particulars from 
authority. We ask our readers to 
compare them with the Admiral’s dis- 
patch, and more especially with his 
assertion, that he ordered no gun to 
be fired, &c. 

The Morning Post, on the same au- 
thority, says further—‘‘ Was the ac- 
tion at Navarino the first open act of 
hostility committed by the British 
fleet against the Turkish ships? Do 
the Ministers not know, that, in the 
Gulf of Patras, the signal was made b 
the Dartmouth—‘ The fleet are muc. 
scattered, and some may be cut off?’ 
Do they not know, that, in conse- 
guence, a firing commenced about four 
o'clock in the afternoon from the Bri-« 
tish squadron, which was kept up for 
nearly two hours, without the Turks 
returning a shot ?” 

* Do they not know, that about ten 
of the Turkish brigs were cut ofi— 
that the next morning the Asia, the 
Talbot, and the Dartmouth, boarded 
Turkish brigs, which they found full 
of provisions, for the relief of the 
Turks at Patras?” 

** Do they not know, that their ves- 
sels were towed as far as Zante?” 

“ Do they not know, that at this 
very time Lord Cochrane was at sea, 
AND HAD CAPTURED FIVE OF THESE 
TURKISH VESSELS?” 

We are inclined to believe that the 
truth of all this will, in due time and 
place, be properly established. These 
proceedings have been resorted to un« 
der the mask of offering mediation, 
and demanding an armistice ; they 
have been resorted to under a treaty 
which pretends to bind the contract 
ing parties from taking any part in 
the war between Turkey and Greece. 
We need not dilate on their atrocity, 
neither need we shew what hideous 
pollution they have cast on the Bri- 
tish flag, the uniform of the British 
navy, and British honour. 

Russia has an intelligible motive. 
She is pursuing this career of crime 
and infamy for the sake of territory 
and power. France is not without 


such a motive. She is aiding to crush 
the British empire in India ; and she 
has doubtlessly an understanding with 
Russia that she shall have her full 
share of Turkish territory. Bat Bri- 
tain is doing it only for her own de- 
She is aiding to rob and 


struction. 
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destroy an old, faithful, and valuable 
friend, without the smallest provoca. 
tion, and with the certainty that it 
must bring upon her gigantic injue 
ries of every description. 

If this abominable treaty had not 
been concluded, peace would have 
been established before this time be- 
tween Greece and Turkey ; and the 
peace of Europe would have been pre« 
served. This treaty is not only pers 
petuating the war between Greece and 
Turkey, but it is involving Europe in 
general war. At the moment when 
we write, Turkey refuses*the “ offer 
of mediation ;” her fleet has been de- 
stroyed without the least provocation ; 
and for this the lawless powers are all 
to make war on her. This sequel to 
their guilt is worthy the commences~ 
ment. Such a war must, however, 
be entered into by other parties. If 
Austria expect to preserve her Italian 
possessions and her existence, she 
must be neither a neutral, nor the 
ally of the piratical powers. This 
country, with a sinking revenue, with 
taxes which her destructive policy has 
rendered almost insupportable, with 
nearly all her great interests in a state 
of decline and suffering, must plunge 
into war to fight against herself, and 
conquer her own ruin. In such war 
she must receive no protection from 
public law. Public law exists no 
longer ; she has assisted in its solemn 
annihilation. She must be attacked 
on all points, by all the means that 
lawless power and rapacity can em- 
ploy. 

There are yet men in Parliament 
who value their country’s honour as 
their own; and who feel that they 
are disgraced and degraded in her dis- 
grace and degradation. Such men, in 
the approaching session, will purge 
themselves from the stain which these 
atrocious proceedings have cast on 
them and their countrymen. They 
will re-echo the nation’s voice, and 
protest in the nation’s name against 
all participation in the iniquity. ‘They 
will call for inquiry, and, we trust, 
pee. Farther than this, we 

ope they will do their utmost to 
take the charge of the honour and in- 
terest of their country from the hands 
of Ministers, who have done so much 
towards blasting the one, and ruining 
the other, 

13 
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THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE BRITISH DRAMA. 


——** Why, this was known before 


Not to them all. 


In the treatment of things trite 
there is a peculiar difficulty. The de- 
cline of the British Drama has been 
so evident—so noturious and palpable 
—to any one who has lore enough to 
compare the healthy productions of 
our ancestors with the rickety off- 

ing of modern times—that one feels 
inclined to apply for a solution to phy- 
sical causes alone, leaving out moral 
considerations as too evanescent to ac- 
count for effects so glaringly obtrusive. 
Melpomene, in short, is in the last 
stage of a consumption, with strong 
hectic symptoms; and Thalia in a 
tabes, inclining to the dropsical. This 
is the best account that can be given 
of the matter; and if Doctor Paris or 
Mr Abernethy is of a different opi- 
nion, let him publish his bulletin ac- 
a In the history of the com- 
plaint there is nothing new. The 
prognosis is easy enough. The sisters 
were respectable and amiable spinsters 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time. They un- 
luckily for themselves got into habits 
of familiarity with that insinuating 
debauchee, Charles the Second. From 
him they learned to take more stimu- 
lus than is proper for well-educated 
young ladies. They talked French, 
kept late hours, and company none of 
the most reputable. Such conduct 
could only have one end. Loss of 
character kept pace with increase of 
style, until, in a series of years, both 
got into that equivocal situation, to 
which less delicate minds might per- 
chance be inclined to apply a term too 
coarse for the pages of this Magazine. 
Ill-got affluence is never -. 
Overgrown incomes were followed by 
overgrown establishments, and over- 
grown establishments by all manner 
of luxury. The consequences were 
soon evident. Great houses and mul- 
titude of servants brought many guests 
and many tastes. Everything was gra- 
dually turned topsy-turvy. The old 
plain household economy was exchan- 
ged for high French dishes, drams, 
and extravagance. A bloated body 
soon became the sure argument of a 
depraved appetite. False appetite is 
but the forerunner of dyspepsia. As 

Vor. XXIII. 
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the stomach waxed weak, the pepper 
ing grew stronger. At last the patients 
could digest nothing, and retain little. 
It was in vain, like the King of Prus- 
sia in his dropsy, to set disease at de= 
fiance, and eat “hot eel-pies.” —“ E’en 
dismissing the doctor don’t always suc 
ceed.” Hydrothorax and pthisis su- 
pervened, and the sisters are now 
gasping under the triple evils of ill 
taste, ill cooks, and too much money. 
As for their applicatiuns to the quac 
to tap or bleed them, it would be mere- 
ly putting them to useless pain. The 
water would soon accumulate again, 
putting aside the risk of mortification 
or hemiphlegia ; and this is the medi- 
cal account of the matter. Under a cri- 
tical system, the three causes of the 
decline of the English Drama range 
under three heads,—IIl Taste, Ill Cri- 
ticism, and Monopoly—ZJ// taste as to 
the drawing of character, Ill criticism 
as to style, and Monopoly as to repre« 
sentation. 

Most men are, some time or other, 
induced to read occasional sermons, 
or moral discourses, or philosophical 
dissertations, or treatises on ethics, or 
something in some shape or other, 
pretending to treat of the human 
mind or character. Now, be the 
books good or bad, everybody will re- 
collect that they all agree in ‘one 
point, and that is in a general bewail« 
ment of the “ inconsistency” (as they 
call it) of human nature. They com< 
plain that,there is always something 
(call it infirmity, or what you will) 
which contrives to set a man’s doings 
by the ears with each other, and seems 
to take a delight in making him go to 
buffets with himself, and contradict 
himself to his own face. This is all 
very well, and very true—and as the 
drama professes to be an imitation of 
human nature, one of course looks to 
find the same =" there, better or 
worse pourtrayed, as ma . 
Hearing, as pe does, oul happen 
talk from all manner of theatrical 
people—authors, players, critics, ma 
nagers, scene-painters, and candle 
snuffers, about ‘“‘ holding a mirror u 
to nature,” and “ veluti in speculum, 
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and suchlike phrases, one naturally 
looks to see, at the very worst, a bad 
imitation of this self-same inconsist- 
ency, which the moralists have been 
oiikon such a fuss about. Not see- 


ing this, one naturally, as the next. 


step, inquires about it—the which in- 
quiry lets. us into a bit of a secret, viz. 
stage character is one thing, and 
Auman character another—a fact, which 
if a man happens to be of a consider 
_ate disposition, has an effect upon him 
pretty much like that produced by 
suddenly running his nose, in the 
dark, against a post—a sort of dirup- 
. tion of his preconceived ideas, a sud- 
den break of the strata, which, whe- 
ther he be metaphysician or geologist, 
is not a little embarrassing. In such 
_an unexpected strait what can a man 
do, but even take to his books, and 
try “ pe a ag wl again ? ~ a 
ingly, he reads, from Longinus down- 
— all manner of critical disserta< 
tions, the jet of which is to take him 
by both elbows, and, pinning them 
, A. down to his sides, make him 
wheel, at once, to the right-about, so 
that the “ Nasum aduncum,” which 
_just before looked due west, turns di- 
rectly the other way,—plain east,— 
point-blank to the opposite quarter of 
the compass. 

. Instead of the inconsistency of the 
human character, he now hears of no- 
.thing but its consistency. He is told 
of this and that (at every turn,) out- 
raging that or the other—of keeping— 
of ay . In plain terms, he learns, 
that aa Elwes the miser, in real 
life, used now and then to do generous 
things ;—though even Garrick him- 
self was, at times, liberal, until he got 
frightened by the ghost of a farthing, 
which met him at the door of a snuff- 
shop,—nevertheless, your stage miser 
is to think of nothing but his money. 
Were he to show a tittle of generosity, 
be the occasion what it might, the 
critics would at once arraign him of 
inconsistency. They would tell the 
author he absolutely knew nothing of 
what they, in their jargon, call “ pre« 
servation of character.” No, forsooth ! 
it would not be “ in keeping.” It 
would be a violation of “ colouring, 
of costume, of probability "—Psha! 
In like manner, though, in reality, 
your Cromwells were kind-hearted 
men to their relations and familiars; 
and your Napoleons beloved by their 
servants, military and civil, yet all 
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this is to go for nothing in a theatre, | 
Your stage heroes and tyrants are to / 
be heroes and tyrants out-and-out ; to 
the world, as well as their valets-d 
chambre, talking nothing but ‘“* fire, 
smoke, and bounce”—lapping blood— 
drinking gin and gunpowder ;—in 
short, perfect crystallizations of hard- 
heartedness. After the same rule, your 
stage lovers are to do nothing but sigh, 
to have nothing in their mouths but 
** Ah, me!” nothing on their stomachs 
but wind, nothing in their pockets but 
billets-doux. Your stage mothers are, 
evermore, to have an infant in one 
hand, and a white pocket-handker- 
chief in the other. Your stage ruf- 
fians are to be ready, at a minute's 
notice, to stab, rob, and ravish man, 
woman, and child, without provoca« 
tion or remorse. Your stage fops are 
to be, ad infinitum, silly in stays, pup- 
pyish in pantaloons, and blackguard 
in buckskins ; and your stage jockeys, 
all the three at once, in a swell hat, 
Belcher handkerchief, white upper 
toggery—boots, spurs, and a switch. 

This is poor work. Whoever has 
had observation enough to mark 
human nature, even in her common. 
est phases, must know, that even to 
the most purblind metaphysics, this 
sort of “‘ consistency” is mere stuff. 
The fact is, that nine times out of ten, 
humanity is the reverse of consisten- 
cy, in the common acceptation of the 
word, and now and then so in any 
sense of it. There are few general 
rules which are true of human con- 
duct ; so few, that, on reflection, one 
is astonished there should not be more. 
The best explanation, indeed the only 
one, is to account for actions by argu- 
ing from passions, opposite in their 
nature, but co-existing in the same 
individual. Of these, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, has the mastery ; 
for, as to the doctrine of a “ ruling 
ate gel that, whatever Lord Boling- 

roke might think of it, is mere non- 
sense. It is contradicted by all expe 
rience. If men’s doings were regulated 
by one wire, we should have much 
less trouble than we have. The truth 
of the matter is, that there is no such 
thing as a predominant passion in this 
sense. The strongest passions of men 
are perpetually opposed, neutralized, 
and turned aside by others. 

He who feels himself entangled in 
the meshes of some besetting sin, every 
now and then, like a blue-bottle in a 
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spider’s web, makes a desperate at- 
tempt to flounder out of it. He who 
is, as he thinks, most firmly seated on 
a virtue is, generally, when he least 
thinks of it, cheated in his most praise- 
worthy attempts, (holding by mane and 
crupper,) not to be kicked off upon 
occasion. Well for him if he has pa- 
tent stirrups. Thus, do we not, every 
day, see shabby fellows of all descrip- 
tions, attempting, by some convulsive 
effort of ostentatious expense, to re= 
deem themselves from the conscious 
stigma? Devoted lovers, every warm 
July, going near to turn out “ per 
jured men” and “ treacherous wretch- 
es?” Duellists, getting nervous, after 
supping upon lobsters, and coming 
off ** second best,” with an ‘‘ explana= 
tion,” on a frosty morning? Respecta< 
ble matrons of forty-three, whe have 
had four children, running away with 
whey-faced ensigns of nineteen, turn- 
ed up with green? Old bachelors of 
seventy-eight marrying girls in their 
teens ; and, equipped in Wellington 
pantaloons and stays, giving their con- 
gratulators wine at two in the morn- 
ing? Saints” getting info trouble 
with their housekeepers, or indecor- 
ously tipsy at vestry meetings ; and 
high-bred young ladies, who play 
upon the harp and talk Italian, sneak- 
ing off to country churches with small 
tradesmen, who cannot talk at all ex- 
cept behind the counter, or play upon 
anything but their customers? Now 
these, God wot, are all inconsistencies, 
but all strictly natural; inasmuch as 
they chance, upon an average, to hap< 
pen, about every other day through 
the week. 

It is this opposite play of the pas- 
sions—this crossing of the currents of 
mind—which constitutes the charm 
of Shakspeare’s characters, and of the 
successful characters of other drama- 
tists. Hamlet is, probably, the finest 
dramatic character that ever was 
drawn. But he is so, not because he 
is highly consistent, but because he is 
amazingly inconsistent. We dispute 
and argue, pro and con, about him, as 
we do about living friends, whose ac- 
tions do not happen exactly to accord 
with our notions of the fitness of things. 
Now, if hewas one of the French“ con- 
sistencies’—if he was set in motion, leg 
and arm, like a child’s Jack-o’-long- 
legs, by pulling a string, there would 
be no occasion for this. Some large-ear- 
ed critic will interpose here, and, with 
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a knowing smirk and wink of aneye, 
because he thinks he has caught one 
——remark, “if inconsistency be what 
you want, it is easier to draw an in« 
consistent than a consistent character : 
it is only to jumble up all sorts of he- 
terogeneous | age and actions——" 
Gently, gently, good friend. We were 
just going to observe that this doc- 
trine of inconsistency is the dramatic 
‘* pons asinorum,” over which, as you 
are sure to plump, you had better stay 
where you are for a little.—we were 
upon the point of saying, that incon- 
sistency merely, good critic, in the 
naked sense of the word, will not do. 
It must be a natural and consistent 
inconsistency ; that is to say—( Now, 
mark, long ears)—the actions incon- 
sistent with each other, must be such as 
we have seen to occur in nature in the 
order in which they stand ; and which 
may be accounted for by reference to 
some known and customary tempera 
ment. And this is the case with Ham- 
let. His aberrations are precisely those 
which we are accustomed to observe 
in nervous, morbidly sensitive, and 
melancholy characters. His hatred of 
his uncle and disgust for his mother ; 
his extreme curiosity respecting the 
supernatural appearance of his father ; 
his determined purposes of rev ; 
his speedy falterings and doubts ; hi 
loathing of the world and distrust of 
all around him ; his love for Ophelia ; 
his suspicions and consequent harsh 
treatment ; his easy assumption of in« 
sanity, as being constitutionally in 
clined to that disease ; his moody trie 
flings with Polonius, the Players, Ose 
rick, and the Grave-di 3; his wilde 
ness at Ophelia’s funeral ; and, lastly, 
his resolute and cool activity when 
mortally wounded, make up a com- 
pound of character, natural in the. 
highest degree, but depending upon, 
intricacies of temperament, passion, 
and situation, such as Shakspeare 
only could have conceived, and ot 
which the world will probably never 
see the equal in ideal representation. 
Other plays may be more poetical ; 
others more terrible ; others more pa- 
thetic ; but, for the exhibition of hue 
man nature, this unrivalled effort must 
continue to be theadmiration of learned 
and unlearned as long as the English 
language shall exist. The play is al- 
most a monologue. The other charace 
ters are barely foils to Hamlet. He 
appears in nearly every scene, and yet 



















at every appearance it is under some 
new phase, some change, some turn 
of the varying currents which ruffle 
the surface of his mind, some mo- 
mentary shadowing of feeling or cir- 
cumstance which we have not seen 
before. Upon the same principle is to 
be calculated the value of the charac- 
ters of Lear, Falstaff, Richard the Se- 
cond, Macbeth, Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Jacques, and (to leave our great dra~ 
matist) of Leon, Caratach, Friscobal- 
do, Lady Brute, Lord Ogleby, Mrs 
Cole, Sir Luke Limp, Sir Peter Tea- 
zle, Charles Surface, Tyke, and a host 
of others, which to mention were end- 
less. All these are “ inconsistent,” 
some of them enough to puzzle a col- 

But then they are naturally so ; 
and that is the key of the matter. So 
much for character. 

Ever since about the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty-nine, there has 
been adreadful outcry against “ French 
we rm seem A and me they may be 

enough ; but “ French criticism” 
has done us ten times the harm. To 
be sure, it has had more time, having 
infested us for these hundred and six- 
ty nd in that hundred and 
sixty it has played the mischief with 
the play-houses. It has gone near to 
transform our tragedies into pompous 
dull poems, and our comedies into 
acted charades, or witty essays, in 
question and answer. In these doings, 
it has proceeded upon the wise or ra~ 
ther sage principle, vulgarly called 
*‘ buttering a goose ;” prosifying where 
there was prose enough before, and 

ising what was poetical enough 
already. In tragedy, the mischief was 
wra up in a single word, .“ dig- 
nity ;” in comedy, by another, “ wit ;” 
small pills, considering of what astrong 
dose of nonsense they were the vehi- 


If we define the Drama, it must be 
a sort of poetry, which represents the 
serious or the lighter passages of hu- 
man life, by exhibiting the conversa- 
tions and actions of supposed agents. 
To be Poetry, it must of course be 
poetical, more or less ; and to be Dra- 
matic, that is to say, like life, it must, 
equally, of course, be familiar more or 
less ; dor human actions and sayings 
are, more or less, familiar things. This 
seems so ble and self-evident, 
that one wonders how it could ever 


be missed, and what is still more ex- 
traordinary, the practical part or way 
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to bring the desired effect about seems 
equally plain. Ifa thing is to be at 
once poetical and familiar, there is 
only one way for it, and that is to mix 
poetry and familiarity together in some 
proportion or other. There is no other 
conceivable way. This was the mode 
of the o/d English Dramatists one and 
all—the very “heart of their mys 
tery,” too sound a one to be “ plucked 
out” by a gabbling “ Mounseer” of a 
French critic. In Shakspeare and his 
fellows we find the most glorious and 
exalted poetry brought down to the 
familiar level and semblance of com- 
mon life and nature, by a judicious 
and artful intermixture of the strong« 
est, boldest, plainest, most straight-for- 
ward expressions and allusions. But 
this was not refined enough, forsooth, 
for the “ polite nation!” not it! To 
put water in his brandy, until it was 
reduced to proof, was too homely an ex 
pedient for a triple-japanned French- 
man, who “ could not say apple dum 
ling” if you would hang a The 
allusions were too coarse, too low ; and 
theexpressions toorude. YourFrench 
critic, like the owner of the dancing 
bear in Goldsmith’s play, “‘ hates any 
thing low.” ‘ Meal and bran toge- 
ther” is not for them. So we are to be 
crammed with indigestible superfine 
French- Roll, as insipid as chalk, and 
twice as noxious, in lieu of our whole- 
some old English Messeline. ‘‘ Oh! 
their bons ! their bons!” 

Somebody, the other day (was it 
the Opium-eater ?) told a story of his 
reading the play of Macbeth (heshould 
have read him first his own admirable 
critique on “ the knocking at the 
Door”) to an intelligent Frenchman. 
When they came to the line, 


“I heard the owl scream and the cricket 
cry,” . 
up starts monsieur, witha loud “bah !’ 
declaring that no audience in France 
could be brought to endure an allusion 
so mean and ridiculous. He would 
have said the same thing a scene or 
two afterwards,— 
“ The night hath been unruly. Where we 
la 
Our . were blown down 
A French tragedy hero does not con- 
descend to know anything of chime 
neys. This is just of a piece with all 
their criticism ; and what havoc would 
it not make with the most effective 
passages of our best tragedies? Look 
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at the most inward and searching 
of the old English Drama, 
and it will be found that their effects 
result from this happy mixture of the 
familiar with the poetical.—Hear Des- 
demona : 
“ My mother had a maid, call’d Barbara ; 
She was in love, and he she loved proved 


mad, 

And did forsake her. She had a song of 
* willow,’ 

An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her 
fortune, 

And she died singing it. That song, to- 
night, 

Will not go from my mind. 





Again Lear : 





“ Fair daylight ? 

1 am mightily abused. I should e’en die 
with pity 

To see another thus. I know not what 
to say. 

J will not swear these are my hands. 
Let’s see ; 

I feel this pin prick. s 

And again, 


“ Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have 
life 

And thou no breath at all ? O! thou wilt 
come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never ! 

Pray you undo this button—thank you, 





sir. 

Do you see this ?—Look at her—look— 
her lips — 

Look there—look there ? 





Or look again at that scene in Web- 
ster’s “* Duchess of Malfy,” when the 
Brother and Bosola contemplate the 
dead body of the Duchess ; and read 
the convulsed ejaculation of the for- 
mer, when choked with a sudden rising 
of remorse, he gasps out, 


** Cover her face—mine eyes dazzle— 
— She hath died young.” 


Or again, her simple words to her at- 
tendant, when, scarcely daring to be 
affectionate to her children, she deli- 
vers herself over to the executioners. 


“ Bid the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep; and get 
the boy 
Some syrup for his cold. 
Let any one read these scenes, and if 
he be not stabbed, struck to the heart, 
as with a dagger, why, then, let us 
consent to be swindled out of our nae 


tures by a set of shallow, cold-blood~ 
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ed, pedantic sophisms, too silly for 

sensible men, and too hollow for men 

of feeling. 

All this is bad enough, but it would 
have provoked one less had these highs 
flown idolaters of poetical dignity and 
poetical omnipotence been consistent 
with themselves. If men will be tran- 
scendently poetical, so let them be. . 
But for Heaven’s sake, if we are to 
have nothing but creams and whipt« 
syllabubs, don’t send them up to us 
upon a wooden platter. It is odd that 
at this time of day any set of people 
should be found foolish enough tostick 
to the narrow doctrine of the “‘ Uni- 
ties ;” but thrice marvellous is it that 
such a doctrine should be held by the 
poetical par excellence, the haters of 
everything prosaic. This is almost 
beyond a joke. We are to swallow 
without a strain tomes of stately high- 
flown blank verse, from the mouths of 
persons who, judging by appearance, 
could never be suspected of speaking 
anything above decentish “ linsey- 
woolsey.” Not a prosaical word or 
syllable are we to hear, so tenacious 
are we of the elevated. But let us once 
be requested to let the pit of Drury 
Lane be supposed to be removed from 
Rome to Brundusium; or let us be 
asked, as a particular favour, to let 
four hours stand for four days; and 


——“ Plump down we drop, 
Ten thousand fathom deep,” | 


to the flat region of matter of fact and 
reality. Oh! no. It is easy enough 
to take a parcel of fellows, every one 
of whom we know as well as our 
grandfathers, to be Greeks and Ro- 
mans talking ten syllable blank verse ; 
but to imagine a change of place or 
time—to hurry the mail-coach, or set 
the clock forward—monstrous !—— 
To proceed, however. 

Many people, especially those of a 
romantic and metaphysical turn, dis« 
like plain, straight-forward, homely 
reasons for things. They affect the - 
recondite and mysterious, and do not 
love to have the ‘‘ ghost” turn out to 
be only a turnip-lantern. But now 
and then there is no alternative; and 
the explanation of the causes of the 
decline of the English drama must, it 
is to be feared, partake a little of the 
spirit of Burns’s solution of the origin 


of Scotch courage : 
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“ Sages their solemn een may steek, 
And raise a philosophic reek, 
And physically causes seek 
In clime and season ; 
But tell me whisky’s name in Greek— 
I'll tell the reason !”” 


*€ Monopoly” happens to be Greek 
ready-made, and that is all the differ- 
ence. It is an amusing thing to read 
the heavy dolours and laments that 
ate every day poured forth over the 
decay of British dramatic taste, espe- 
cially as contrasted with its flourish- 
ing state amongst our refined neigh- 
bours + nang ** Go and nee sob 

Talma play in a t y of 
Cone or Voltsire, and you shall 
hear a pin drop, so hushed is the au- 
dience. Nay, so saturated is the pit 
with the dramatic spirit, that the 
smallest deviation from the true text 
of the author is sure to draw down 
a correcting hiss of disapprobation. 
Whilst in Drury Lane or Covent Gar- 
den——But we can no more.” 

Lackadaisy ! now let us pick up our 
senses a little, and try to look this as- 
tounding difference plainly in the face. 
Don’t let us be spouted, and mouthed, 
and whimpered out of our understand- 
ings. Let us inquire into the facts ; for 
upon an appeal to sheer common mat- 
ter-of-fact must the decision of this 

mt paradox hinge at last. Let 
us request this Jeremiah of a Cockney 
to drop his lamentations for a little, 
and condescend to answer a couple of 
brief and simple questions. ‘‘ Pray, 
now, tell us how many theatres for 
the enactment of regular tragedy, co- 
medy, and farce, have you ‘in Lunnun,’ 
as you call it?” “ Two.”—‘* How 
many are there in Paris, do you reck~ 
on?” “ Can’t say precisely, ‘pon ho- 
nour ; may be two-and-thirty.” Very 
well, good gentleman of the press: 
now, in the difference between two 
and two-and-thirty lies this mystery ; 
and, in the difference between thirty- 
two and two, its developement. 

If we make a sort of rough calcula- 
tion of the different grades of a popu- 
lation, enlightened, half enlightened, 
and unenlightened, we shall, of course, 
find the whole to comprehend a huge 
diversity of folks, of different hues 
and shades of intellect ; and amongst 
these must be, of course, as many va- 
rious and opposite reasons for going 
to a playhouse, as for going to a church 
or conventicle. Here, a grave-look- 
ing man goes, because he likes “ a 
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laugh at a good comedy ;” and there, 
a well-fed-looking merry little grig 
has a strong propensity to shed Ho« 
garthian tears over a “ tradesman’s 


tragedy.” This bushy-eyed black. 
letter can away with nothing but old 
plays ; that dirty-cravatted little cock. 
ney can relish nothing but new ones, 
Old Rosy-gills “ likes nothing (puff- 
ing and blowing) equal to a good 
farce.” Miss Melesindar, his daugh- 
ter, (“ Fie! pa’! what. taste !”) doats 
upon the Stranger and Lovers’ Vows. 
Master Caleb insists upon Perouse, or 
Mother Goose ; whilst their uncle b 

the mother’s side, Peter Squeak, af- 
fects a musical entertainment, the 
Haunted Tower, or the Cabinet. Tim 
Stay-tape goes every other night to 
see “ the ’orses ;” whilst John Lump 
divides his affections between “ the 
quadrupeds{ and “ Grimaldi.” Old 
Lady this is rapturous upon “ young 
Roscii,” and patronizes “ Miss Mu- 
die.” Lady the other betrays a pre- 
ference for Signor Richer, the tight 
rope dancer. The “ dandies” d—n 
the play altogether, and go to look at 
the girls: the girls go to be looked at 
by the dandies. The “ light-finger’d 
gentry” go to look after other people’s 
pockets ; the sellers of ices, jellies, lie 
queurs, and play-bills, to look after 
their own. The loungers look at the 
ices and jellies, or at nothing at all. 
Now, without taking the trouble to 
count fingers, here are enumerated; 
perhaps, some dozen and a half of dif- 
ferent motives for going into a playe 
house. Suppose then, at any theae 
tre, on any given night or nights, 
(as Mr Coleridge would say) the per 
formance be predicated to be of any 
given species, say a tragedy or a co- 
medy, it follows, there being only 
two theatres, that, upon a calculae 
tion of chances, only one-ninth of the 
audience will be interested by the 
performance per se, besides the colla« 
teral consideration that, of that ninth 
perhaps a third are, from the size of 
the house, too far off to hear what is 
going forward. ““They manage (cer- 
tain it is) these matters better in 
France.” Contrast this hotch-potch 


with the state of matters at Paris. 
Likely enough there may be at the 
“ Théatre Francais,” a genteel au- 
dience, the parterre a hotbed of cri- 
tics, with cambric-handkerchiefs, a 

plauding Talma and Voltaire in the 
same breath, with all the energy of 
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Poff himself. But be it recollected, 
that at one and the same moment of 
time, there is a second set of merry 
grigs enjoying the broad-farce and bur- 
esque of the ‘ Port St Martin ;” a 
third pastoralising over the little mu- 
sical pieces of the ‘‘ Vaudeville ;” a 
fourth, amusing themselves at the 
“ Varietés ;” a fifth; listening to plea- 
sant airs at the ‘‘ Opera Comique ;” 
and a sixth, weeping over pathetic 
ones at the ‘‘ Academie Royale de Mus 
sique,” or the “ Théatre Italien ;” be- 
sides hundreds more gabbling and 
grimacing at the “‘ Salle Favart,” the 
** Odeon,” or some place or other of 
dramatic or semi-dramatic entertain- 
ment, in every street and Fauxbourg 
of Paris, as each shall happen to be 
honoured, on each night, with the 
patronage of Madame and Monsieur. 
Now here is a very different state of 
affairs. Every one has a theatre ac- 
cording to his taste, and thither ac« 
cordingly he hies, and is tolerably 
quiet and rational when he gets there. 
But cram these heterogeneous mate- 
rials, per force, into a great overgrown 
“ patent” playhouse, where nine- 
tenths of them either do not hear, or 
do not care about the matter in hand, 
and what wonder that the whole 
should become a rank and seething 
mass of noise, heat, and dissipation, 
vice, and folly; and that those for 
whose especial benefit the place was 
intended, should especially — keep 
away ? 

That any one should suppose the 
English nation indifferent to its bet- 
ter dramas, seems very ridiculous. 
Yet such things have been asserted, 
and the most precious proof was to be 
the practice of those bloated hotbeds 
of all that is weak, worthless, and 
exotic—the London Theatres! What 
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a conclusion to draw from such 

mises! Good God! The French more 
regardful than the English of their 
dramatic authors !—when the editions 
of Shakspeare alone, taking number, 
costliness, and elaboration into the ac- 
count, would perhaps equal, if not 
exceed, all the editions of all their 
dramatic poets that the French ever 
produced. Do we not see edition after 
edition of~our older dramatic poets 
undertaken, published, and sold > Do 
we not see their lines quoted, their 
style imitated, and their example fol- 
lowed, by the best writers of the age? 
And, after all this, we are to be told 
that dramatic taste is extinct in Eng- 
land? No, no. Dramatic taste is upon 
the revival in England. ‘There is 
more and better Dramatic taste now 
in England than there was a cen 

ago. Let our monopoly-hating mi- 
nisters only break up the most bare 
faced and wanton of all monopolies. 
Let them pack off the pickpockets and 
prostitutes to the Opera-house, the 
Argyle-rooms, or the Pavé. The dan- 
dies to Bond-Street or Tattersal’s, and 
the cockneys to Vauxhall: The jockeys 
to Astley’s ; and the painters to the 
Diorama. Let the lovers of noise and 
nonsense go to the Concert of Ancient 
Music; and the lovers of nonsense 
without noise, to the Fantoccini exhi- 
bition, or the next Quakers’ meeting — 
but let the lovers of the genuine Eng- 
lish Drama have a theatre of their own. 
Let it be moderately sized, moder« 
ately lighted, with moderate hours, 
fair scenery, good actors, and excel 
lent management, and it shall be seen 
whether Shakspeare cannot draw as 
attentive an audience as Punch, the 
Oratorios, or the Rev. Mr Irving. 














*¢ I say she is neither handsome, 
nor comely, nor agreeable, in any one 
respect, Mr Burton ; and I cannot help 
considering myself as rather humbug~ 
ged in this business. Do you account 
it nothing to bring a man of my tem- 
perament a chase of three hundred 
miles on a fool’s errand ?” 

“* My dear sir, I beg a thousand 

s. But really, if you esteem 
iss Fliza Campbell, your own rela- 
tion as well as mine, as neither hand- 
some, beautiful, nor accomplished, 
why, I must say you have lost, since 
you went abroad, every sense of dis- 
tinction ; every little spark that you 
once possessed of taste and discern- 
ment in female accomplishments. 
Why, now, I suppose, a lady, to suit 
your taste, Doctor, must be black— 
as black as a coal, and well tatooed 
over the whole body ?” 

** None of your gibes and jeers with 
me, Mr Burton. I did not, and do 
not, mean to give any offence ; but it 
is well known to all your friends, and 
has been known to me these thirty 
years, what a devil of a temper you 

ve. As to my taste and discern- 
ment in female beauty, I have seen 
too much of life to be directed in these 
by a petty dealer in Galashiels gray- 

, corduroy breeches, and worsted 
stockings,—ay, even though he add 
Kilmarnock bonnets, pirnie caps, and 
mittens, to the inventory. And if 
you had any degree of temper, I would 
tell you, that your niece, Miss Camp- 
bell, is one of the worst-looking, worst 
conditioned middle-aged women, that 
I ever looked on !” 

** Temper! Ishort of temper? Why, 
I must say, sir, that I would not be 
possessed of a temper as irritable as 
yours, to be made owner of all the 
shops in this street, as well as the 
goods that arein them. You are a 
very nettle, sir,—a piece of brown-paper 
wet with turpentine,—a barrel of gun- 
powder that can be ignited by one of 
its own grains, and fly in the face of 
the man who is trying and exerting 
himself to preserve it. I am a clothier. 
I do not deny it ; and think no shame 
of my business. But though I have 
not poisoned so many Pagans and Ma~ 
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BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


hometans as you have done, nor been 
paid for so doing, by a thousand lacs 
of rupees, I can nevertheless keep the 
crown of the causeway, and look all my 
creditors in the face. Ay, and more-« 
over, I can kneel before my Maker, 
sir, and entreat his blessing on myself 
and others, with a clear conscience, and 
that is more than some of your Nabob 
sort of people can do! Miss Campbell 
is too good—much too good—for you, 
sir ; and I must say, that I regret ex 
ceedingly having invited you so far to 
come and insult her—in my presence, 
too, her nearest relation! I must say, 
sir, that you had better take care not 
to say as much again as you have said, 
else you may chance to be surprised at 

e consequence.” 

** Why certainly the devil has en- 
tered personally into this retailer of 
gray-cloth and carpets! ‘There, he 
would persuade me, that I am irri- 
table and passionate, and he the re- 
verse; while, in the meantime, here 
has he got into a violent rage, and cha- 
fing like the vexed ocean, and I as cool 
as a summer evening in Kashmere !” 

** Cool ?—you cool, sir? Why you 
are at this moment in a furnace of a 
passion! Wherefore else should you 
knock on my counter in that way? 
You think tointimidate me, I suppose; 
but you shall neither fright me out of 
my reasonableness nor equanimity.” 

“ Your ——— ! St Patfick 
save the mark! How long is it since 
= were sued at law, and heavi- 

fined, for knocking down your 
shopman with the ellwand? And 
how many honest customers have you 
threatened across that counter with 
the same infernal weapon, before you 
could bring your reason to control 
your wrath? And when we were at 
school together, how often did the rest 
of the boys combine to banish you 
from all their games, calling you ‘ the 
crabbed tailor, and pelting you with- 
out mercy? And what was worst of 
all, how often did I get my head bro- 
ken in your defence °” 

** It is too true,—perfectly true !— 
I remember several of the cireumstan- 
ces quite well. Give me your hand, 


my old and trusty friend, and come 
10 
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and dine with me to-morrow ; for my 
heart warms to you when I think of 
our early friendship, and the days of 
our youthful enjoyments.” 

« And well may mine warm to you, 
for you assisted me out, when no other 
friend would venture, and, I had rea- 
son to fear, put your little credit right 
hardly to stake on my account. And 
do you know, Burton, that when I 
left Scotland, and took leave of all my 
friends, with much probability that it 
would be for the last time, not a man 
or woman amongst them shed tears at 
parting with me but yourself. That 
simple circumstance has never been 
erased from my memory, nor ever will. 
And before I left India I made a will, 
which is safe in the Register-Chamber 
of Fort William, and whereby, in the 
event of my dying without a family, 

ou will find yourself entitled to the 
half of my fortune.” 

“ My dear sir, that little pecuniary 
matter has been doubly repaid long 
ago ; and as for that part of the will 
which is deposited at Fort William, 
and that devises to me, I shall do all 
in my power to render it of none effect. 
Come and dine with me to-morrow.” 

“ T will, with all my heart.” 

“ That’s well. And we will have 
some conversation about the exploits 
and joys of our youthful years; for, 
though much has past over our heads, 
as well as through our hands and our 
hearts, since that period, still one sin- 
gle reminiscence of it is like a warm 
blink of sunshine in a winter day. I 
have often wondered, Doctor, what it 
is that makes the recollections of youth 
so delightful ; for, as far as I remem- 
ber my sensations at that time, they 
were anything but desirable, my joys 
being transient, and wofully mingled 
up with vexations and disappoint- 
ments.” 

‘* There is something in the buoy- 
ancy of youthful spirits so akin to 
happiness, that the existence of the 
one almost implies the presence of the 
other. 
first breathings of youthful affection, 
all render that a season to be thought 
on with delight.—Have you not some 
daughters of your own, Mr Burton ?” 

** I have two very amiable girls, 
and one of them marriageable, too ; 
but, after hearing your opinion of the 
most accomplished young lady of the 
realm, I dare not submit them\go 

Vo.s XXIII. 
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your scrutiny. You shall not meet 
them at dinner to-morrow.” 

“* T insist on meeting them at din- 
ner—What! shall I not be introduced 
to the daughters of my best friend ?” 

** Your taste has me so hore 
ribly sophisticated, and then you speak 
out your sentiments so plainly, that no 
girl is safe from insult with you. Re- 
member, my girls are not blackamoors 
any more than Miss Campbell is.” 

“* There the bad tempers flies out 
again! This Miss Campbell is a sore 
subject. Would that I had never seen 
her !—The truth is, I must speak my 
sentiments, and, with regard to her, 
they are anything but those of appro- 
bation.” 

*< Why, sir, you're not only blind, 
but utterly perverse and obstinate. 
Miss Campbell is the most approved 
beauty in Edinburgh at the present 
time ; but she is an orphan, and has 
no fortune—there your antipathy 
lies! Money is your object! ee 
money !—thatis manifest. Pray, could 
you not have got a blackamoor, with 
a camel’s load or two of rupees, for a 
spouse, and so saved the expense of 
a journey to Britain ?” 

«I will tell you what, friend—I 
have a great mind to break your head, 
and so save the expense of a rope to 
hang you in. A piece of presumption, 
indeed, to think to dictate to my tastes, 
or analyze the springs of my affection 
and dislike !” 

Here the clothier seized his m 
mahogany ellwand, and his friend the 
Doctor, having heard of the feats of 
arms performed by that unlucky wea- 
pon, thought proper to decamp, which 
he did with a kind of forced laugh, 
half in wrath at the ridiculous exhi- 
bition the two had made. Neverthe 
less, he returned, after walking about 
thirty paces, and, setting his head 
over the half-door, said, emphatically, 
“* Now, after all, you must be sensible 
that she is very enter vulgar, and 
disagreeable ; and confoundedly affect 
ed?” Then, perceiving the ellwand 
once more emerging from its dark cor- 
ner, he made a hasty retreat, dese- 
crating, all the way, the misfortune 
of a bad temper. 

That evening Mr Burton got a note 
from Miss Campbell, which puzzled 
him a great deal ; it ran thus: 

“© My pear UNCLE, 

“ T am quite delighted with your friend 
r 
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Dr Brown. I expected to have met 
an elderly gentleman, but was agree- 
ably surprised at meeting with so 
much elegance, conjoined with youth. 
He is certainly the most engaging and 
courteous gentleman I have ever seen, 
and hasalready made mean offer, which 
I think it would be imprudent in me 
to reject. As I have much to say to 
you on this subject, I will come down 
and see you in the coach to-morrow. 
** Your ever affectionate niece, 
* Eciza CAMPBELL.” 

** So, the Nabob has been hoaxing 
me all this while,” said the clothier 
to himself, chuckling. He then laugh- 
ed at Miss Campbell's mistake about 
his friend’s age, and slily remarked, 
that money was all powertul in modi- 
fying ages to suit each other. After 
considering the matter a little more 
seriously, he became suspicious that 
some mistake had occurred, for he 
knew it to be his friend the Doctor’s 
disposition always to s his senti- 
ments rather too freely, and, in the 
present instance, he seemed to be quite 
chagrined and out of humour when- 
ever Miss Campbell was named. The 
good clothier had a sincere affection 
for his niece, and, having a large fa- 
mily of his own to provide for, he was 
anxious to see her settled in life by a 

ble marriage, particularly as 
she had of late begun to be noted as a 
t beauty, and was toasted by the 
ux. So the clothier remained in- 
volved in a puzzle until the next day, 
when his niece arrived ; and still from 
her he could learn nothing, but that 
all was as it should be. He asked who 
introduced Dr Brown to her. It was 
the very friend to whom the clothier 
had written to perform that friendly 
office. He made her describe Dr 
Brown’s person and address, and, as 
far as the clothier could see, they cor- 
responded to a very tittle—Very well, 
thinks the clothier to himself, as I am 
uncertain whether the crabbed loon 
will come to dinner to-day or not, I 
will say nothing about it, and then 
I will see how the two are affected 
when they meet. 

Four o'clock came, so the clothier 
went home to his house, and put on 
his black coat and silk stockings ; and 
then he up and down his little 
snug parlour, which served asa draw. 
ing-room, = much impatience, go- 
ing every five minutes up stairs to 
took out at the window. 
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Who dines with my uncle to-day?” 
said Miss Camphell to her cousin, Ellen 
Burton ;—“ I see you have an extra 
cover set, and he seems rather in 
the fidgets because his guest is not 
come. 

** T do not know who it is,” return. 
ed Miss Burton ; “‘ he merely said that 
he expected a stranger to dine with 
him to-day—some English bagman, I 
suppose. We have these people fre« 
quently with us; but I never regard 
them, always leaving them with my 
father, to consult about markets and 
bargains, as soon as dinner is over ; and 
we will leave them the same way to- 
night, and go to Mrs Innes’s grand 
tea party, you know.” 

“O, e all means.” 

With that the Doctor entered, and 
was welcomed by a hearty and kind. 
ly shake of the hand; and, leading 
him forward, Burton said, “ This is 
my daughter Ellen, sir, and her sister 
Jane.” Of Miss CampbeH he made 
no mention, conceiving that she and 
the Doctor were well acquainted bee 
fore. But either the Doctor and she 
had not been acquainted before—or else 
the room was so dark that the Doctor 
could not see distinctly, (for he was 
very much out of “os which mazes 
the eye-sight a great deal,)—or the 
beauty of the young ladies had dazzled 
him—or some unaccountable circum- 
stance had occurred, for the Doctor 
did not recognise Miss Campbell, nor 
did the young lady take any notice of 
him. On the contrary, Jane Burton 
being only a little girl, and below the 
Doctor’s notice at that time of night, 
he took the other two for the clothier’s 
daughters, and addressed them as such 
all the time of dinner. ‘The two young 
giglets being amused by the simple 
mistake, encouraged the stranger in it, 
answering to their names, and quizzing 
one another about the bagman and his 
patterns, of all which the Doctor un- 
derstood not one word ; but the clo- 
thier thought it altogether a very odd 
business ; yet he carved his beef and 
his chuckies, and held his peace, suf- 
fering the girls to have out their joke, 
deeming it all affectation on Miss 
Campbell’s part, and some strange mis- 
conception of the Doctor’s, which he 
resolved to humour. 

The Doctor was so polite and atten- 
tive to the young ladies, and appeared 

hly delighted with them, that 
‘were insensibly induced to stay 
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longer at table than they intended, and 
on their going away, he conducted 
them to the r, kissed both their 
hands, and said a number of highly 
flattering things to them. On again 
taking his seat, being in high spirits, 
he said, “* Why, in the name of won- 
der, my dear friend, should you en- 
deavour to put grist by your own mill, 
as the saying is? These daughters of 
yours are by far the most accomplish- 
ed and agreeable young ladies whom I 
have seen since my return from India. 
The eldest is really a masterpiece, not 
only of Nature’s workmanship, but of 
all that grace and good-breeding can 
bestow.” 

“I thank you kindly, sir; I was 
afraid they would be a little too fair of 
complexion for your taste. Pray have 
you never met with that eldest one 
before? for it struck me that you look- 
ed as you had been previously ac-~ 
quainted.” 

‘* How was it possible I could ever 
have seen her? But you know a 
bachelor of my years assumes a privi- 
Jege with young ladies which would 
be widely out of place with our juniors, 
while it not unfrequently hasthe effect 
of rendering us the greater favourites 
of the two.—It is quite well known, Mr 
Burton, what my errand to Britain is 
at this time. I have never concealed 
itfrom you. It is to obtain a wife ; 
and now to receive one out of your 
family, and from your own hand, 
would be my highest desire ; settle- 
ments are nothing between us. These 
shall be of your own making. Your 
eldest daughter, the tallest I mean, is 
positively the most charming woman 
I ever saw. Bestow her upon me, and 
Iam the happiest man in his Majesty’s 
dominions.” 

“ You shall have her, Doctor—you 
shall have her with all my heart ; and 
I think I have a small document on 
hand to show that you can likewise 
have her consent for the asking, if 
indeed you have not obtained it al- 
ready.” 

* I will double your stock in trade, 
sir, before I leave this country, if you 
realize this promise tome. My jaunt 
from India beyond the Ganges is likely 
to be amply compensated. Why, the 
possession of ne jewel is worth ten 
voyages round the world, and meeting 
ali the lines at Musselburgh. But Ill 
warrant I may expect some twitehcs 
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of temper from her—that I may reck= 
on upon as a family endowment.” 

«* And will there be no equivalent 
on the other side? No outbreakings 
of violence, outrage, and abuse? The 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor 
the leopard his spots; no more can 
he of an unruly temper sit beneath the 
sway of reason. At all events, the re~ 
flection on me and my family comes 
with a bad grace from such a firebrand 
as yourself.” 

** Stop, for heaven’s sake, my 
friend, stop ; let us not mar so excellent 
a prospect, by sounding the jarring 
strings of our nature together. Why, 
sir, whenever a man comes within the 
bounds of your atmosphere, he treads 
on phosphorus—he breathes it, andvis 
not for a moment certain that he may © 
not be blown up in an electric flash: ~ 
Why get into such a rage at a good- 
natured joke ?” 

“It was a very ill-natured joke ; 
and I have yet to learn that you ever 


did a genuinely good-natured thing in 


your life. Even now you are all this 
while playing at hide-and-seek with 
me—playing at some back game, that 
I cannot comprehend, in order to make 
a fool of me. Do you wish me to tell 
you what I think of you, sir?” 

** And pray what do I care what 
you think of me? Does it any way 
affect me what may be the opinion of 
such being as you?—You think of 
me! 

“‘ There goes! There goes the old 
man, with all his infirmities on his 
head.” 

«© Who is an old man, Mr Burton? 
Who is an old man full of infirmities ? 
Old !—to your teeth, sir, you are years 
older than myself.” 

** Do you know, sir, who you are 
speaking to, sir? or whose house you 
are in, sir?” 

** Yes, I do, sir. I know very well 
whose house I am in, and whose house 
I shall soon be out of, too ; and whose 
house I shall never enter again as long 
as I live. Do I not know all these, 
sir? What you think of me, forsooth ! 
I have thought more of you than ever 
it behoved me to have done ; and this 
is the reception I have met with in re« 
turn !” 

“< Now pardon me this once, Doctor, 
and IJ shall never get angry with you 
again. I'll bear all your infirmities 
with the patience of Job; but you 
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must not leave my house in this hu- 
mour.” 

“ My infirmities, sir ? What do you 
mean by my infirmities? And who 
the devil is to bear with yours, sir? I 
assure you it shall not be me! That 
I was once obliged to you, I confess, 
and that I have long thought on you 
with the affection of a brother, I like- 
wise confess, but——” 

“* Hold there. Go no farther at pre- 
sent until the furnace-heat of your 
temper be somewhat allayed. We are 
friends, and must be friends as long 
as we live, notwithstanding of our 
failings. We have all much to forgive 
one another in this life. But you 
took me so short, when it was Miss 
Campbell only that I wanted to talk 
about.” 


*‘ Miss Campbell whom you wanted 
to talk about! A dagen subject 
truly, so immediately after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. I tell you once for 
all, Mr Burton, that I will have no- 
thing to do with Miss Campbell—no- 


to say to her ; for she is abso- 
Tutel my seantenn.” 

, It is false, sir—every word of it 
is false ; for you shall have to say to 
her and do with her both, and she is 
not your aversion. Nay, do not go to 
get into one of your boundless fits of 
rage again, for out of your own mouth 

I condemn you ; and if you deny 
your own words and mine, I will show 
you the lady’s writ and signature to 
the fact.” 

* I was not even able to say a civil 
thing to the lady.” 

“‘ You were. You said the most 
civil things to her that you could in- 
vent. You made an offer of your 
hand to her, and you made the same 
offer to me.” 

“Tl fight the man either with 
sword of pistols who would palm such 
an imposition on me.” 

The clothier made no answer to this 
save by handing over Miss Campbell’s 
note to the astonished physician, who 
read as follows :—‘ ‘ I am quite de- 
lighted with your friend Dr Brown.’ 
Hem! Thank you, Miss Eliza Camp- 
bell. So is not his friend Dr Brown 
with you, I assure you. ‘ I expected 
to have met with an elderly gentle- 
man, but was agreeably surprised ——’ 
Oho! hem, hem! What is all this? 
The girl has some sense and discern- 
ment though ; for, do you know, I 
am never taken for a manabove thirty.” 
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** That I think does not show much 
discernment either in them or in her.” 

** I beg pardon, sir ; I only meant 
to say that the girl saw with the same 
eyes as the generality of mankind, 
which at least manifests some degree 
of common sense. But it is all v 
well; I see through the letter—a 
trap to catch a badger, I suppose. As 
to the insinuation that I made her an 
offer, she has made it, or dreamed it, 
or conceived it, of herself, one way or 
other, for the deuce an offer I made to 
her of any sort whatever.” 

** Why, now, Doctor, the whole of 
your behaviour on this occasion is to 
mea complete mystery ; for the young 
lady who sat on your right hand to- 
day at table, is no other than the same 
Miss Campbell, my niece, whom you 
have been all along so undeservedly 
abusing.” 

** Are you telling the truth, Mr 
Burton? Are you not dreaming ?—I 
see you are telling me the truth. Why 
then did you introduce them to me as 
your daughters ?” 

** I introduced my two daughters 
only, believing that you two were pers 
fectly acquainted before.” 

“* She has then been introduced to 
mein a mask. There is not a doubt 
of it. She has spoke to me under a 
disguise of false form and false fea- 
tures, yet I thought all the while that 
I recognised the voice. And was yon 
lovely, adorable creature, with the aue 
burn hair and dark eyes, the sea« 
maw’s neck, and the swan’s bosom, 
the same who wrote that pretty card 
about me ?” 

** The same, I assure you.” 

‘* Give it me again that I may kiss 
it, and look at every elegant letter it 
contains. I have had flatterers of the 
sex, black and white, brown and yel- 
low, but never before received flattery 
from such a superlative being as she 
is. Where are the ladies? Let us go 
to them andhave tea, for I have an 
intense longing to look on the angel 
again. How right you were in your 
estimation of the young lady, and how 
grievously I was in the wrong! I 
would now shoot any man who dared 
to use such language of her as I did. 
I would rather she had been your 
daughter though, for sake of the days 
of langeyne, even though she is my 
own half-cousin by the mother’s side.” 

Never was there a more impassion- 
ed lover than the Doctor was with this 
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fair cousin; he raved of her, and 
fumed with impatience, when he 
found she had gone to Mrs Innes’s 
party, and that he could not see her 
again that night. He lost no time, 
however, in writing out the schedule 
of a contract, a most liberal one, and 
to this scroll he put his name, desi- 
ring his friend to show Miss Campbell 
the writing preparatory to his visit the 
next day. The clothier did this, and 
found his lovely ward delighted with 
the match, who acknowledged that the 
annual sum settled on her was four 
times what she expected with such an 
agreeable husband ; and although she 
begged for time and leisure to make 
some preparations, yet, at her kind 
uncle’s request, she unhesitatingly put 
her name to the document by way of 
acquiescence ; and thus was the agree- 
ment signed and settled, and wanted 
only the ratification of the parson to 
render it permanent. He then in- 
formed her that the Doctor would wait 
on her next day to ask her formal- 
ly, and then they might settle on 
such time for the marriage as suited 
both. 

Next day the Doctor arrived at an 
early hour, and found the young lady 
dressed like an Eastern princess to re= 
ceive him, and in the highest glee 
imaginable ; but as he did not then 
know the success of his offer, he 
kept aloof from the subject till the 
arrival of his friend the clothier. The 
latter, perceiving his earnest impa- 
tience, took him into another apart- 
ment, and showed him the lady’s sig- 
nature and acceptance. Never was 
there a man so uplifted. The intelli- 
gence actually put him beside him- 
self, for he clapped his hands, shouted 
—hurra ! threw up bis wig, and jump- 
ed over one of the chairs. His joy 
and hilarity during dinner were equal- 
ly extravagant—there was no whim 
nor frolic which he did not practise. 
He drank tops and bottoms with the 
young lady every glass, and at one 
time got on his legs and made a long 
speech to her, the tenor of which she 
did not, or pretended that she did not, 
comprehend ; but all the family group 
applauded him, so that he was elated, 
and even drunk with delight. 

Not being able to rest, by reason of 
the fervour of his passion, he arose 
shortly after dinner, and, taking his 
friend the clothier into the other 
room, requested of him to bring mat- 
ters to a verbal cxplanation forthwith. 
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He accordingly sent for Eliza, who 

looked rather amazed when she en- 

nN and saw only these two toge- 
er 


‘* Come away, my dear Eliza,” said 
her uncle ; “‘ take a seat here, and do 
not look so agitated, seeing the busi- 
ness is already all but finished. My 
friend, Dr Brown, has come down to- 
day for the purpose of having a ratifi- 
cation of your agreement from your 
own hand, and your own mouth.” 

‘* Very well, my dear uncle ; though 
I see no occasion for hurrying the bu- 
siness, I am quite conformable to your 
will in that respect. Why did not 
Dr Brown come to dinner ?. Where 
is he?” 

I wish I had seen the group at this 
moment; or had Mr David Wilkis seen 
it, and taken a picture from it, it would 
have been ten times better. The Doc 
tor’s face of full-blown joy was chane 
ged into one of meagre consternation, 
nothing of the ruddy glow remaining, 
save on the tip of his nose. The in~ 
ternal ligaments that supported. his 
jaws were loosened, and they fell 
down, as he gazed on the clothier ; 
the latter stared at Eliza, and she at 
both alternately. It was a scene of 
utter bewilderment, and no one knew 
what to think of another. The clo» 
thier was the first to break silence. 

‘* What ails you, my dear niece ?” 
said he. “ Are you quizzing? or are 
you dreaming ? or have you fallen into 
a fit of lunacy ? I say, what is the mat~ 
ter with you, child? Is not this my 
friend, Dr Brown, whom I have known 
from his childhood ?—the gentleman 
whom I sent for to be introduced to 
you, and the gentleman, too, to whom 
you have given yourself away, and 
signed the gift ie an irrevocable 
deed ?” 

“ What! To this old gentleman? 
Dear uncle, you must excuse me, that 
I am in a grievous error, and a quans 
dary besides. Ha, ha, ha !—~Hee, hee, 
hee! Oh, mercy on us! I shall ex- 
pire with downright laughing.” 

«© What do you mean by such in- 
sulting behaviour, madam ? Have I 
come he to be flouted, to be cheat- 
ed, to be baited by a pack of ter- 
riers, with an old fox-hound at their 
head? But beware, madam, how you 
press the old badger too hard. I have 
your signature here, to a very serious 
deed, signed before witnesses, and if 
you do not fulfil your engagement to 
ine, I have you at my mercy ; and I'll 
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use the power which the deed puts in 
my hands—use it to the utmost—make 
yourself certain of that.” 
“ Pray, sir, do not get into such a 
» lest you terrify me out of my 
wits. I am but a poor timorous maid- 
en, sir, and not used to so much ob- 
8 usness ; yet I have so much 
spirit in me, that I shall never be 


imposed upon by such effrontery— 
never.” 


“© Mercy on us!” exclaimed the 
elothier. ‘‘ We shall all go in a flame 
together, and be consumed by colli- 
sion.—My dear niece, you know not 
what you are doing or saying. This 
is no person to be despised, but the 
celebrated Dr Brown from India, 
chief of the medical staff of a whole 
Presidency—your own kinsman—my 
friend, of whom you approved in your 
note to me, and in conjunction with 
whom you have signed a contract of 
marriage. So none of your bantering 
and flagaries ; for have him you must, 
and have him you shall. The deed 
cannot now be annulled but by mu- 
tual consent.” 

** Well, then, it shall never be far- 
ther ratified by me. This may be your 
Dr Brown, but he is not mine; and 
however worthy he may be, he is not 
the man of my choice.’ 

“Is not this the gentleman of 
whom you wrote to me in such high 
terms of approval ?” 

“ That the gentleman ! Dear uncle, 
where would my seven senses have 
been, had that been he ?” 

“ And is this not the lady, sir, whom 
you met in Edinburgh ?” 

“I know nothing at all about it. 
If this be not she, I like her worse 
than the other.” 

“ There is some unfortunate mis- 
take here. Pray, Dr Brown, who was 
it that introduced you to the lady, 
with whom you met?” 

* Your friend, Mrs Wright, to be 
sure ; whom else could it have been ?” 

And 7 did not see Mr Ander- 
son, then?” 

“No; but I left your letter at his 
office, thinking there might be some- 
thing of business.” 

** There it goes! Mrs Wright has 
introduced you to a wrong Miss Camp- 


’ bell, and Mr Anderson has introduced 


a wrong Dr Brown to her.— Plague on 
it, for you cannot now throw a stone 
in Edinburgh, but you are sure to hit 
either a Brown or a Campbell.” 
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This was simply the case: The clos 
thier wrote to his friend, Mrs Wright, 
to find means of introducing the bear- 
er, Dr Brown, to their mutual friend, 
Miss Elizabeth Campbell. Mrs Wright, 
having an elderly maiden sister of that 
name, mistook, in perfect simplicity of 
heart, the term mutual friend, and, 
without more ado, introduced the 
Doctor to her sister. Now, the Doc- 
tor knew perfectly well that the other 
letter, which he carried to Mr Ander- 
son, related likewise to some meeting 
with Miss Campbell, but not caring 
about any such thing, he merely po 
ped the letter into the shop as he 
passed ; and Mr Anderson, knowing 
nothing about Dr Brown’s arrival from 
India, sent for the only unmarried Dr 
Brown whom he knew, and introdu- 
ced him to Mr Burton’s niece, as des 
sired, and there the attachment pro- 
ved spontaneous and reciprocal. Miss 
Campbell, finding now that she was 
in a bad predicament, having given 
her heart to one gentleman, and her 
written promise to another, threw her- 
self on the old Doctor’s mercy, ex- 
age the mistake, and the state of 

er affections, and besought him to 
have pity on a poor orphan, whose 
choice might be wrong, but which 
she was incapable of altering. The 
worthy Esculapius of the East was 
deeply affected. He took both the 
young lady’s hands in his, kissed first 
the one and then the other, and, ine 
voking on her all earthly happiness, 
he not only returned her the bond, 
but alongst with it a cheque on his 
banker for a considerable sum, as a 
marriage-present. 

Miss Campbell was shortly after 
married to a dashing student of medi- 
cine, and they now reside in a distant 
province, very poor, and not over hap- 
py; and Dr Brown married the eldest 
daughter of his old benefactor, a sim- 
ple, modest, and unassuming young 
creature, whom he carried off with 
him to the paradise of India, and pla- 
ced her at the head of a magnificent 
Eastern establishment. I have seen 
several of her letters, in all of which 
she writes in the highest terms of her 
happiness and comforts. The two old 
friends quarrelled every day while to- 
gether, but at parting, they both shed 
the warm tears of affection, and words 
of regret passed between them such as 
to be remembered for ever. 
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MORALITAS. 


She that giveth heart away 

For the homage of a day, 

To a downy dimpling chin, 

Smile that tells he void within,— 
Swaggering gait, and stays of steel,— 
Saucy head, and sounding heel,— 
Gives the gift of woe and weeping— 
Gives a thing not worth the keeping— 
Gives a trifle—gives a toy. 

Sweetest viands soonest cloy. 


Gains ?>—Good Lord! what doth she gain?— 
Years of sorrow and of pain ; 
Cold neglect, and words unkind ; 
Qualms of body and of mind : 
Gains the curse that leaves her never ; 
Gains the pang that lasts for ever. 


And why? Ah hath, not reason shown it? 
Though the heart dares hardly own it, 
Well it traces love to be 
The fruit of the forbidden tree ; 
Of woman’s woe the origin ; 
The apple of the primal sin ; 
The test of that angelic creature ; 
The touchstone of her human nature : 
Which proved her, though of heavenly birth, 
An erring meteor of the earth. 


And what, by Heaven’s sovereign will, 
Was trial once is trial still ; 
It is the fruit that virgin’s eye 
Can ne’er approach too cautiously ; 
It is the fruit that virgin’s hand 
Must never touch but on command 
Of parent, guardian, friends in common— 
Approved both by man and woman ; 
Else woe to her as maid or wife, 
For all her days of mortal life ; 
The curse falls heavy on her crime, 
And heavier wears by length of time ; 
And, as of future joys to reft her, 
Upon her race that follows after. 


But Oh, if prudence and discretion 
Baulk the forward inclination,— 
Cool the bosom, check the eye, 
And guide the hand that binds the tie,— 
Then, then alone is love a treasure, 


A blessing of unbounded ure, 
Which every pledge ears 5 
It buds with age, and with years,— 


As from the earth it points igh, 
Till its fair tendrils in the sky 

Blossom in joy, and ever will, 
And woman is an angel still 
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Limerick is a sickly disagreeable 
place, where gloves and pretty women 
are much more scarce than pigs or 
papists. This somewhat reconciled 
me to being started off at break of 
day, one fine windy morning, with a 
detachment, to the borders of Kerry ; 
and when I had completed my-returns 
of neighbouring roads, hills, bridges, 
and blacksmiths’ shops, pursuant to 
the order of the commandant of our 
district, a good-natured, intelligent, 
fussy, particular, old gentleman, I 
stole a march between the 10th and 
24th of October, to pull an oar across 
the far-famed lakes, and scale Man- 
gerton. 

The first village of note on the road 
from Limerick to Killarney, is Adare 
—a —_ place, by the by, and a 
grand trout stream running through 
it, with countless wild-duck thereupon. 
Here was of old a strong-hold of the 
Desmonds ; and the Castle, with its 
keep and ivy mantled tower, still 
forms a splendid ruin. The old Ab- 
bey is more to my taste though ; the 

» harrow, taper, arched windows 
peep so gracefully from beneath the 
green festooning of matted ivy, and 
form a delicate and almost gay relief 
to the sombre stillness of the massive 
cloisters. The property is Lord Dun- 
raven’s, a worthy man, Mr North, a 
resident landlord too, who preserves 
his game like a gentleman, and has 
imported a hundred brace of phea- 
sants to stock his woods. I hope to 
see him in the House of Lords yet: 
he would be in his place there, for he 
has a fastidious delicacy of cultivated 
taste, that unfitted him for the rough 
and round proceedings of the Lower 
House. I am afraid George Moore, 
our Dublin member, will break down 
from a deficiency, or delicacy, or what 
you will, of the same sort, and all 
men see how over education has spoil- 
ed North—Not thee, my most i 
trious friend, but he of Lord 
sey’s borough. 

The first full burst of the Tow 
Shannon is superb—’Tis just after 
passing a little village call nes, 
about twenty miles from ck, 
and forty from the sea. d 
winds along beneath a lofty Chiff of 
rock, through which, indeed, it has 
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been cut, the stone having been origi-« 
nally soft and friable, though it has 
become indurated by exposure to the 
air. Even thus far inland, the river 
is from three to four miles broad, and 
just here, the banks are planted.—On 
the Clareshire side, by the wood of 
Cahircon, the estate of Mr Scott—a 
gentleman whom I name with honour, 
for he is proprietor of that Burrin, the 
relish’ of whose far-famed oysters is 
yet upon my palate. The Limerick 
shore is clothed with the planting of 
Mount Trenchard, the residence of 
Mr Rice—father, I believe, of the 
Home Under-Secretary. 

Next came I to Glyn, from which 
one of the three anomalous titles of 
knight is taken. The story runs, that 
one of the Earls of Desmond—they 
say so lately as in the days of good 
Queen Bess—bestowed on his three 
sons the titles of White Knight, Green 
Knight, and Knight of the Valley. The 
heirs male of the White Knight failed, 
but the title is still claimed, from in- 
termarriage with the Frenth line, by 
the Earl of Kingston. In him it 
seems a lucus a non lucendo sort of 
derivation, and not a nomen ex re in= 
ditum, for his lordship is a singularly 
darksome-looking man, and as he 
strides in his hairy strength among 
his tribes of tenantry and workmen 
at Mitchellstown Castle, flourishing a 
huge blackthorn sapling, he looks like 
the very moral of an O'Sullivan, or an 
O’Donoghue-More ; started to life, to 
make the living start. The Green 
Knight’s title, transformed to that of 
Knight of Kerry, is borne by a Mr 
Fitzgerald, and this too is the name of 
the Knight of Glyn, the modern ver- 
sion of Knight of the Valley. 

Halted for dinner at Tarbert—the 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, which sepa- 
rates the Kingdom of Kerry from the 
Levant, but was so little satisfied with 
the boasted mutton of that ancient 
place, that I rejoiced to come upon a 
wight some two hours after, just as he 
hooked a respectable sort of a salmon 
out of the Listowell river ; 


“ Then, well pleased, I shook, 
From forth my pocket’s avaricious nook, 
Some certain coins of silver,” 


which I gave the man, not as ’twere 
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force, but with hearty good-will ; 
and deposited the finny treasure in the 
body of my dog cart, anticipating a 
delicious supper. 

Kerry, - you approach mag 
presents the appearance of a prodi- 

ious ipuacsiattie plain. ian and 
Sem lands form on every side the 
melancholy prospect. Just before en- 
tering the town, you pass Ballinrud- 
dery, the place where the Knight of 
Kerry aforesaid does not reside. Listo« 
well itself looked well, enlivened b 
the glowing beams of the sun, whic 
was just then sinking in a volumed 
mass of rich and amber clouds, gor- 
geous and bright as the fat on the 
sirloin of a prize bullock. Ecstatic 
thought !—peace to the manes of the 
merry monarch, who dubbed that 
knight of knights, Sir Loin. They are 
building a handsome bridge over the 
river here. If Moore had called this 
pleasant world “ bleak” in a song 
written during a pilgrimage from Tar- 
bert to Tralee, instead of, when sitting 
under a big tree, near Castle How- 
ard, in the delicious vale of Arklow, 
there would have been some sense 
in it ; but Waller has said, that poets 
succeed better in fiction than in 
truth. 

I had not the least idea that any 
Christian people could be so utterly 
destitute of the first elements of civil- 
ization, as I soon discovered them to 
be in the Albergo Reale of this metro- 
politan city of the kingdom of Kerry. 
Celebrated as I knew this capital to be 
for its intercourse in fish, I did deem 
it sufficient to recommend my protégé, 
through the intermediation of the 
waiter, to the especial notice of the 
maitre de la cuisine, entreating that 
the same might grace my supper table, 
summé diligentid, signifying, as we at 
Eton construed the words in Livy’s 
very unhandsome account of “ ould 
general” Hannibal, and his passage 
across the Alps, “ with somediligence,” 
and not by any means “ on the top of 
a diligence,” as the Harrow men sup- 
pose. Indulging in pleasing dreams 
of coming bliss—I threw myself into 
a chair ; videlicet, I sat down with all 
the cautious gentleness a long drive, 
and a somewhat jaded nether end, 
suggested, and summoning up all my 
resolution, tried to read the Epicu- 
rean, which lay at the top of my port- 
manteau, straight on till supper should 
be announced. 1 made a conscience 

Vo, XXIII. 
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of this, because I had already been 
obliged to give a very decided and de- 
tailed opinion on its merits and defects 
to various young and ancient ladies, 
in several cut-mutton quadrilles ; and 
as yet I had not dipped beyond the 
title-page. When the waiter awoke 
me for supper, it lay open on the table 
at page 19. Rubbing my eyes, and 
muttering weak stuff—paucity of ideas 
—eau sucré—I tripped down stairs, 
and bade the man uncover the salmon 
first. Gently did I lay the trowel to 
the bosom of the sleeping beauty, and 
displaced the breast back to the shoul 
der—but let me not dwell upon the 
harrowing recollection. Suffice it, 
that after the first thrill of anguish, 
horror, and amaze, had subsided inte 
that dull stupifying sense of calamity 
which succeeds, I asked the waiter in a 
voice of mingled anger and emotion 
‘* Where the devil is the curd ?” “‘ Cus 
cur-curd, sir?” stammered the fellow 
with an air of stupid astonishment ; 
** is it curds and whey you mane?” The 
rascal actually did not know—aye, 
here in Tralee, where turbot are sold 
for three shillings a-piece, and salmon 
at fourpence the pound avoirdupois, 
the scoundrel had never heard that 
salmon had a curd! “ Sirrah,” cried I, 
“* who spoiled my fish?” ‘“ The cook 
biled it, sir.” ‘* Who, which, where, 
how—what person, assuming so proud 
a title, has disgraced that honoured 
name?” “Is it the cook’s name, sir? 
—Biddy Molony, sir.” ‘ Enough, 
enough, good fellow,” I replied, with 
an hysteric laugh—* I see it all—she 
has popped my enfant cheri into cold 
instead of boiling water—A woman 
cook !—a female fury.” But Virgil 
has already shadowed forth this cala- 
mity, Harpyie adsunt, (i.e.) the devik 
sends bitch cooks— @ 


* Diripiantque dapes, contactugue omnia 
Jadant.” 


** Thus, ever thus—from manhood’s dawn, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

I never carved a haunch or brawn, 

But all the fat was help’d away. 


‘pee nursed a turkey pout, 

siya me with its plump white thigh, 
en I came to help about, 

The tit-bits—all—were sure to fly.” 


Indi ion and sorrow are more 
thi hungry evils, so, after two 
po tolerable rump-steaks, as a 


pis-all@r, I betook myself to a smalt 
case of Bordeaux brandy, which f had 
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the sense to bring with me, and com- 
posed a most glorious jug of the finest 
sleeping-draught in the world. 

I slept as sound as a rock till dawn. 
Uprose the morn, and uprose Captain 
J. Novice que je suis en fait de mon- 
tagnes, even the Tralee hills struck me 
as rather respectable-looking tumuli. 
They are seen to most advantage ap- 
proaching the town from Abbeyder- 
ney, a little village in the direction of 
Listowell. They rise almost perpen- 
dicularly from the sea, a considerable 
reach of which is visible, touching 
their base, and approaching within 
less than a mile of the town. 

They burn quantities of lime in 
Kerry for the land, and at night the 
kilns scattered at distant intervals, 
and twinkling like plums ina school- 
pudding, rari in gurgite vasto, present 
a singular appearance. 

The fortunati nimium of this king- 
dom are wretched agriculturists. I 
saw but one decently cultivated farm 
in Kerry ; it was on the road from 
Tralee to Killarney ; the farmer's 
name, they told me, was Marshall. 
The peasantry of Kerry fight and talk 
Latin by instinct. Arriving at a vil- 
lage with a name versu quod dicere non 
est, and which defies the powers of 
orthography, I suddenly found my- 
self surrounded by a host of combat- 
ants, who, at that instant, commen- 
ced operations. One fellow scized my 
horse, that I might not disturb them, 
and the rest leathered away most fa- 
mously. Cudgels twinkled and Pad- 
dies fell in every direction. Mean- 
while I occasionally heard the mur- 
muring tones of a patriarch, who sat 
at the fire of the cabin, at the door 
of which I was detained prisoner. He 
was rating-a wench who stood at the 
only window, gazing at the fun, and 
more intent on the scuffle than on the 
works of Minerva :—‘‘ Quid agis in 
ista fenestra, Bridgeta O’Shaughnessy? 
Aut quomodo te decet istis humeris 
totum diem terere nihilum agendo ? 
Estne tam visu spectabile, homines 
sic fustibus rixas componere, mae 
primis mortalibus tradidit noster 
cus? Non ita est, Bridgeta mea 2 
age; quam multa vasa culinaria tibi 
sunt adhuc detergenda! Cirnea lactis 


coagulati agitanda, et-——” the 













din without became so fu to 
drown the conclusion of th y's 
expostulation, and a man who seemed 


a sort of leader of his faction, broke 
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his shillelah on his neighbour's pate. 
As I happened to be provided with 
one myself, and was unwilling to spoil 
sport, or see sport spoiled, I handed it 
out, and bade him play out the play. 
He received the gift with a grim smile 
of welcome, and in an instant I saw 
men tumbling like nine-pins “ be. 
neath his sturdy stroke.’”” In some. 
thing more than half an hour, a loud 
hurrah of ‘ The Boys of Ballinageary 
for ever!” announced that the fray was 
ended,—my friend with the stick had 
won. He came up to where I stood, 
took off his hat, and with great pro- 
priety of speech and gesture, apolo~ 
gized for the delay, I had met with, 
assuring me that once the signal was 
given, it was impossible to stop for 
any gentleman; and as he handed 
back my stick with eloquent thanks, 
he hoped I “ took no offence at the 
taste of a scrimmage that had detain. 
ed my honour.” ‘ None in creation, 
my good friend,” I replied; “ but 
pray, what occasioned this infernal 
row?” * Och, it was only some 
words between mysel and Tim Oula- 
ghan, about a girl I would’nt marry; an’ 
he brought his faction agin us, an’ we 
fought it out, and beat them like min.” 
** And why would you not marry the 
girl?” ‘* Sure, had’nt she a pearl on 
her eye like a biled cockle whin I seen 
her afore the Priest?” ‘* You don’t 
mean to say it was then first you dis- 
cerned her blindness?” ‘* Whin else, 
your honour? Devil a stem of her I 
ever seen till then?” ‘* And were you 
going to marry a woman the first time 
ever you saw her?” “ ‘T'roth and 
that same’s the custom among huz 
always. When a girl takes on to be 
married, her father or mother, or the 
like, goes match-making, and spakes 
to any boy they fancy, and if he’s 
agreeable, and they offer fortin’ ac- 
cording to his expictations, the priesht 
is invited, and the first thing the girl 
hears of the match being settled, or 
who is the man that’s to own her, is 
whin the frinds arrive to eat the wed 
ding dinner ; and late in the evening, 
when all is hearty, in comes the boy, 
and thin they see cach other for the 
first time.” ‘‘ And what fortune were 
you to get with this girl whom you 
didn’t marry?” ‘‘ Fifty pound, please 
_ honour, and a feather-bed, and a 
osset, and four chairs.” 

Talking of marriages, I wonder how 
the deuce the south of Ireland got such 
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a name for pretty girls. 1 can assure 
you, I have seen more ripe and real 
beauty during half an hour’s walk 
from Westmoreland Bridge to Saint 
Stephen’s Green in the metropolis, 
than in the two counties of Limerick 
and Kerry put together. The female 

asants are healthy-looking, with 
ively black eyes, but their features are 
coarse, and their gait and dress un- 
gainly. The middling class are bur- 
dened with a nauseous superabun- 
dance of “ vulgar gentility,” that puts 
one out of patience with their me- 
diocre looks ; and of the upper rank, 
those who are most beautiful, are ra- 
ther over-taught,so that Nature’s love- 
liness hardly gets fair play, covered 
over, as it is, with the heavy embroi- 
dery of education. In fact, when you 
do meet with beauty in this region, 
tis rather of the intellectual than sen- 
sual cast, and for me, I hate clever 
women as much as ever Hypolitus did. 

Midway between Tralee and Kil- 
larney, you first behold MacGillicud- 
dy’s Reeks exulting in their glory. 
Carran Thual, the highest, is 3400 
feet above the sea level. It was crown- 
ed, not exactly with an avalanche, but 
with something very like a night-cap 
of snow, when I passed. 

Whenever you visit Killarney, go 
to the Kenmare Arms,—inquire for 
Thomas Finn, the landlord,—tell him 
you mean to becomfortable, and there’s 
no doubt he’ll make you so. The man 
furnishes forth a breakfast not un- 
worthy of the Land of Cakes. Of 
course, before you think of this meal, 
you have walked, or rode, or driven, 
some twenty miles ; then you sit down 
to a table covered with cold ham and 
turkey, a round of beef, and smoking 
hot fresh eggs innumerable, with tea 
and coffee to wash down the solids,— 
carefully attended all the while by 
Dennis, his major-domo, a huge Ma- 
jocci-looking fellow, with black bushy 
whiskers, and spectacles on nose, and 
his black wig so classically arranged, 
that for an instant you suppose you 
have got before you a head-journey~ 
man from one of the Magazines des 
Modes of Bond Street. But this dis- 
agreeable delusion soon passes, and 
you find, that instead of a big con- 
ceited fool, full of nothingness and 
knavery, whose every sentence is an 
impertinence, Dennis is a “ rale Irish- 
man,” remarkable for his civility and 
his Kerry brogue. 
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What shall I say of the beauties of 
the Lakes—Upper, Middle, and 
Lower? Nothing,—absolutely no- 
thing. I must leave it to poets to de- 
scribe lakes. Natheless, one word of 
Mangerton. Some people take ponies 
to ascend this mountain, but this is 
ridiculous, except for women. The 
top is only about six miles off; -so 
giving a knapsack full of sandwiches, 
and a flask of Hollands, to a young 
bare-legged mountaineer, who was to 
attend me, I took my “ stick in my 
fist,” at a convenient hour after break 
fast, and set forth for the mountain 
top. On our way, we went in to look 
at Mucness. There was a funeral just 
then on its way to the Abbey. Then 
first I heard the dirge called Keening, 
in the vulgar the Hullaboo, or Irish 
cry. It begins with a low moaning 
sound, apparently from women only, 
then gradually swelling, as it is taken 
up by one after another of the crowd, 
it bursts at length into a loud and 
wailing cry, which slowly dies away 
again to moans,—but no articulate 
words are heard. It is resumed every 
time the bearers of the coffin are 
changed, or any halt takes place in 
the procession. When the ceremony 
of interment is over, and the last sod 
beaten down upon the grave, the ery 
is once more repeated, loud and long ; 
and then they whose clamorous 
‘* grief has borne such an emphasis,” 
depart in groups, chatting of their or« 
dinary affairs. 

To those whose minds are in a me< 
lancholy mood already, the cry sounds 
exceedingly mournful, otherwise, and 
at a distance, one can hardly distin= 
guish whether it be intended to exe 
press woe or mirth. There is by no 
means “snug lying in the abbey” here. 
Dead men’s bones, and bits of coffins, 
lie scattered in every direction, and in 
some places skulls are piled up into 
heaps above the surface. There is an 
enormous ash-tree, too, growing out 
of the very middle of a heap of bones, 
which suggests the idea of its owing 
its immense magnitude to the loath 
some decomposition that is going on 
below. Within the walls of the 
cloister stands a gigantic yew, of which 
the branches form a sort of natural 
roof to the apartment, and admit no 
more than a dim religious light, which 
enables you to see that the stem has 
lost its bark, and is dripping with the 
clammy moisture of a charnel-house. 
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The guidés tell you a number of won- 
derful superstitious tales about this 
same yew tree, the recital of which 
you must listen to whether you will 
or no, as they consider it a part of the 
value they are to give for their day’s 
hire. Many of the views of the lake 
and its shores from different parts of 
the demesne of Mucness, are exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and would be very 
interesting if one were not pestered 
with a guide who does not fail to ob- 
serve that “‘ here is a mighty nate 
skitch of the wather—isn’t thim rocks 
purty?” In sum, the view was fine, 
the arbutus was in full fruit, and in 
full flower—the fruit presented every 
variety of tint, from the crude green 
of first formation, to the red ripeness 
of maturity. The holly, too, and the 
mountain ash, were covered with ber- 
ries of a different shade of red, and 
the service tree with others of a lighter 
tint; while the sere and changing 
leaves of the oak, ash, beech, and alder, 
formed a foliage which presented an 
endless variety of hues. The fantastic 
shapes of most of the limestone cliffs, 
which form the water-worn shores, are 
very curious, and are named by the 
natives after various things to which 
they are conceived to bear a rude re- 
semblance; they indicate a violent 
action of the water, very different from 
the smooth and placid stillness of the 
lake while I looked upon it, and told 
of former commotion, like a battered 
and shattered fortress, in the midst of 
a country smiling in peace and tran- 
quillity. 

Leaving Mucness, I began the 
ascent of Mangerton by a mountain 
path from a little village called Clogh- 
ereen. As ~ ascend, you leave the 
lakes behind ; but from several points, 
when one turns about and looks down, 
the prospect is extremely beautiful. 
The lakes studded with little wooded 
islands, and bounded by huge moun- 
tains, whose ample sides are clothed 
with trees, lie like a delicious picture 
beneath your feet, while the wreaths 
of curling smoke mark the town of 
Killarney in the distance, and new 
vistas open in the mountains to the 
right, disclosing glens, whose gloomy 
sides are contrasted with the glittering 
surface of the little lakes that lie deep 
in their bosoms. At the height of 
nearly two thousand feet, on turning 
the shoulder of a slight and abrupt 
eminence, more perpendicular than 
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the general line of the ascent, 
come suddenly upon a still lake of 
very cinthderdite extent, awfully deep 
and cold—this is called the “ Devil’s 
Punch Bowl.” The name embodies in 
it a pithy moral; for if Satan can 
boast no better liquor than this, it is 
an awful warning not to travel his 
way, nor put up in his quarters. [ 
have heard, over the Border, that he 
had need o’ a lang-shankit spune that 
sups kail wi’ the deil ; and I can tes- 
tify that he had need ofa flask of aquae 
vite, that means to take a glass of grog 
with him after supper. A Glasgow 
man, who was here once on a fine 
summer's evening, after tasting of the 
cool and crystal flood, exclaimed to 
his guide, ‘* God-sake, man, what a 
glorious bowl of punch you would 
mak, if a buddy could turn intil’t, for 
about half an hour, a stream of rum, 
like that that runs beneath the New 
Brigo’ Glasgow after a Lammas flood ; 
wi’ the juice o’ a’ the leemons that 
grew since the creation; and twa 
lumps o’ sugar, the taen as big as the 
High Kirk, aod the tither the size o’ 
the Infirmary!” “ Anan?” said the 
guide, astonished at this speech, of 
which he hardly understood one word ; 
but the man from the Gorbals, wrap 
vm in themagnificence of his thoughts, 
eeded him not, and, musing, took 
his way down the hill-side. On the 
side of this lake, which you first reach, 
the hill is barely high enough to keep 
in the waters, while, on the opposite 
side, it shoots up in a steep ascent to 
the summit of the mountain. The 
climbing here is rather terrific, as the 
least slip would send you rolling back« 
wards into the deep lake below ; but 
my head was so full of a little experi« 
ment I had in view, that I thought 
not of the danger. I had been might- 
ily taken with that notable new dis 
covery of the celebrated sixpenny phi- 
losopher, Brougham, which overturns 
the antiquated systems of such fel- 
lows as Kepler and Newton (whose 
discoveries formed a part of that 
“‘ wisdom of our ancestors,” which 
has been lately discovered to be all 
fudge), and oversets the “ ould” law 
of gravity, to the incalculable spread 
of useful knowledge, and the signal 
honour and glory of the new Cockaigne 
University. Now, in ascending Mane 
gerton, I had been dreadfully pestered 
by a set of fellows, cach of whom in-« 
sisted on acting as guide to my hoe 
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nour, and, after many ineffectual ef- 
forts to dismiss them, I had changed 


-my plan, and told them, that since no 


entreaties of mine could induce them 
to desist, as many might accompany 
as chose. Meanwhile, I secretly plea- 
sed myself with the thought of how 
cleverly I should outwit them. “ Gra- 
vity,” said I, extracting Brougham’s 
treatise from my pocket, and reading 
therefrom, “ gravity varies with the 


distance exactly in the proportion of 


the squares, lessening as the distance 
increases: at two miles from the 
earth, it is four times less than at one 
mile ; at three miles, nine times less, 
and so forth.” Very well, I conti- 
nued, if, at one hundred yards high, 
these men weigh ten stone each, (and 
I’m sure they were not more, for they 
were small light-limb’d fellows),when 
we get up two hundred yards, that 
weight will be diminished in the ratio 
of one to four; and when we shall 
get eight hundred yards up the hill, 
which is near the top, their weight 
will be to ten stone each, but as one 
square is to eight square, that is, one 
to sixty-four; in short, they will be 
little more than two pounds a-piece. 
Here then was my scheme—the fresh 
mountain breeze made me feel as vi- 
gorous as ever I did in my life—So, 
thought I, I shall, on some pretence, 
range my guides in a row along the 
top of the mountain, at intervals of 
twelve paces, which will allow room 
for a tidy little run between each : 
then, taking my race, I shall give each, 
in succession, a kick in the breech so 
vigorous, that, as they will be then 
little heavier than so many blown 
bladders, I shall see them severally 
wafted down the hill, to at least half 
a mile from the point of impact, and I 
can get clear off at my leisure. On 
the brow of the hill then, over Satan’s 
bowl of toddy as aforesaid, I ranged 
my men in order, and commenced ope- 
rations ; but, judge of my astonish- 
ment and dismay, when the first man, 
instead of floating swiftly down the 
hill-side, with an initial velocity pro- 
portionate to the impetus communi- 
cated by the lever power of my dexter 
toe, exhibited such an unphilosophical 
vis inertia, as actually to withstand 
the shock, and collar me in an instant, 
demanding, with a volley of oaths, 
and in language somewhat of the 
plainest, what the devil | meant. The 
altercation soon turned the rest, who 


hastily inquired what wasthe matter. 
‘* The matter !” said he of the wound- 
ed seat, ‘* by Jasus, I never got such 
a kick in the —— in my life; an’ I'll 
take the law of him, so I will.” 

I never felt so convinced of the exe 
cellence of the metaphysical definition 
of solidity—it is, that resistance which 
we find in a body to the entrance of 
any other body into its place, until the 
former one has been removed. This 
resistance I had experienced to my 
cost ; and it so completely overset my 
centre of gravity, that h 
fellow collared me so quickly, I should 
have been laid sprawling on my mo- 
ther earth, floored by the equality of 
re-action to action; whereas I had 
expected but to beat the air. I looked 
as blank as a friar at a feast on a Fri- 
day ; but as a man cannot have every« 
thing his own way in this world, 
like a bull in a china shop, I was fain 
to ascribe my proceeding to an occa< 
sional flightiness to which I was subs 
ject, and got off by tendering a golden 
remedy of sovereign efficacy for the sore 
place, and a full day’s pay to all the 
rest. Then, muttering an anathema 
as mild as Doctor Slop’s malediction 
on Obadiah, against all Jews, Whigs, 
atheists, lying philosophers, and other 
atrocious persons, I crept to the tops 
most summit of Mangerton. 

Pardon, as Mr Locke says, this lite 
tle excursion into physics. The failure 
of my first — in natural philoso- 
phy, left me in that frame of heavenly 
pensive contemplation best suited for 
relishing and appreciating the beaue 
ties of external nature ; and now, in« 
deed, a scene of inimitable grandeur 
burst upon my astonished sight. As 
I faced towards the east, I beheld a 
wide reach of the Atlantic, with the 
little islands, called the Blasquets, in 
the distance ; farthest to my right the 
bays of Castlemaine and Dingle, with 
the hills above them, were visible on 
the southern horizon ; while far upon 
my left, Bantry Bay was distinctly dise 
cernible ; and more near me, in the 
same direction, the bay and river of 
Kenmare. Right beneath lay all the 
glories of Killarney—groups of moun- 
tains, richly wooded, dwindled into 
conical, or fantastically shaped hills 
from the height at which I stood, 
while sections of the different lakes 
stealing in amongst them in every di- 
rection, and reflecting the dancjng suns 
beams, gave light and effect down to 
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the very base of every group. The 
whole scene more resembled one of 
“ those painted clouds that beautify 
our days,” and deck the sunny skies 
of imagination, than anything one is 
accustomed to in nature and reality. 
Then came a change—a thick mist 
suddenly spread itself over the valley, 
and soon, in volumed masses, came 
Pow, up the mountain’s side, with a 
fearful and astonishing rapidity, and 
then sweeping across the whole line of 
view, shut the scene, as though it 
were a curtain drawn by the hand of 
God across the face of his most glori- 
ous creation. One minute all was 
sparkling in the sun, the next enve- 
loped everything in a cold wet cloud, 
which I distinctly saw rushing to- 
wards me, till it struck me in the face, 
and clothed me like a wet garment. 
Shortly afterwards came on a shower 
of sharp, hard, little hailstones, that 
netrated like needle points, and soon 
it turned to a mixture of snow and 
sleet. Under this I wended my way 
along a mountain path that overhangs 
the Punch-Bowl and Gleana Cappul, 
or the Horse’s Glyn. When the 
shower began to clear away, and the 
mist occasionally broke up, so as to 
transmit a gleam of light, it was al- 
most fearful to look down the preci- 
pitous steep upon the sullen water, cr 
the huge void of the deep glyn ; while, 
from every jagged eminence, depend- 
ed a fleece of fog, streaming like the 
torn banners from some castle’s height, 
after the rush of the battle is over. 
By the time I had slowly descend. 
ed, with the assistance of the guide, to 
the bottom of the slippery and almost 
perpendicular bank, to the level of 
the loch, the mist had passed away, 
and left only the fleecy rack careering 
with the wind; so that, after I had 
addressed myself with earnest dili« 
gence to my sandwiches, and repeated 
draughts of neat Hollands, I bounded 
down the mountain to Turk waterfall, 
with the vigour and agility of a native 
red deer ; took the water at Glenah, 
and rowed across to Ross Castle, touch- 
ing only at the island of Innisfallen, 
a delicious, quiet, little spot of soft 
green, and full of trees of Nature’s 
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own planting. The Abbey here has 
nothing to offend one, nor truly any« 
thing very much to interest either, 
though it be I know not how many 
ages older than that of Mucness. [ 
must except one spot, to which the 
fair-haired gilly who showed the lions - 
directed my attention in a manner ra« 
ther to be imagined than described. 
The stone-wall was there stripped of its 
ivy covering, and seared, evidently with 
the traces of recent fire ; the scattered 
wood-ashes, too, on which the pensive 
eye of the lad rested, as his lip moist« 
ened, and his whole countenance ase 
sumed the pleasing melancholy cast 
of well-remembered pleasure—all, all 
betokened “ that man had been here.” 
“ That, sir,” said the lad, at length 
breaking silence, with a sigh of deep 
emotion, “* that is the place where 
they brile the salmon wid branches of 
arbutus—just as they takes it out of 
the wather, they splits it, sir, and fixes 
it up wid arbutus skivers.” ‘* And is 
it excellent?” ‘ Devil a bether in the 
nayshins.’—( Nations. ) Here was food 
for meditation ! How idly do philoso- 
phers dispute whether man should be 
defined a rational, or a cooking ani- 
mal! There needs but half an eye to 
see that the terms are synonymous. 

When I reached the Kenmare Arms, 
and had changed my travel-stained 
habiliments—for next to the dinner 
itself, the greatest terrestrial enjoy 
ment is the preparation for it—I 
stretched my legs beneath Mr Finn’s 
mahogany ; and as Dennis uncovered 
a salmon full of curd, “‘ and a red and 
smoking round, of which the base was 
planted out,” as foresters express it, 
by a screen of mellow foliage, I ac« 
knowledged that Killarney did abound 
in objects at once sublime and beau- 
tiful. Toil and hunger gave zest to 
food and rest. The pleasant fire—the 
steam of rich perfumes which rose 
from the dinner-table—the good old 
wine that followed,—gradually sooth 
ed me into incipient slumber, and sink« 
ing back into my easy-chair, as I mut 
tered after honest Jack Falstaff, ‘* Shall 
I not take mine ease in mine inn?” I 
sunk into balmy repose. 
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CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 


Caar. XIII. 


THE HAUNTED CHURCHYARD. 


A Friend of mine, with whom I 
lately compared churchyard “ expe 
riences,” gave me a little narrative of 
one which had recently fallen to his 
share, during an angling excursion in 
one of our northern counties. It will 
be best and easiest to let the narrator 
speak in his own person, so, without 
further preamble, ‘ I tell the tale as it 
was told to me.” 

Arriving about dark one evening 
at a large village, where I proposed 
taking up my quarters for the night, 
I observed a general stir and agitation, 
as if a bee-hive were pouring forth 
its swarming colonists ; and as I pro- 
ceeded down the long straggling street, 
towards the sign of ‘« The Jolly Mil- 
ler,” the whole population of the 
place seemed streaming in the oppo- 
site direction of the churchyard, which 
I had passed at the entrance of the 
village. Men, women, and children, 
were hurrying along, with an appears 
ance of eager trepidation; and there 
was a general hum of voices, though 
every one seemed to speak below his 
natural key, except a few blustering 
youngsters, who were whetting their 
own courage, by boasting of it with 
valiant oaths and asseverations, and 
ridiculing the cowardice of the wo- 
men and children. The latter were 
running along close by their mothers, 
holding fast by their gowns or aprons, 
and every minute pressing nearer, and 
looking up in their faces, with eyes 
of fearful inquiry. As the different 
groups scudded swiftly by me, I caught 
here and there a few cisjointed words 
about “ a ghost,” and “ the church- 
yard,” and “all in white,” and “ Old 
Andrew,” and “ ten-foot high,” and 
“ very awful!” Half-tempted was I 
to turn with the stream, and wind up 
my day’s sport with a Ghost hunt, but 
the sign of the Jolly Miller waving 
before me, and the brown loaf, and 
foaming can, so naturally depicted 
thereon, were irresistible attractions 
to a poor Piscator, who had fasted 
since early morning from all but the 
delights of angling ; and who, as day 
declined, had followed the windings 
of the stream for many a weary mile, 
to seck rest and refreshment at the 


village hostelrie. It was well for meé 
that I arrived not in equestrian equi- 
page, for neither landlord, hostler, nor 
male biped of any denomination, was 
visible about the large old house 
and its adjacent stable-yard. But I 
needed no attendance; so stooping 
with my shoulder-load of rod, basket, 
and landing-net,asI stept down oneste 
into the low heavy old porch, Ipesied 
straight oninto the kitchen, where a bla« 
zing fire in the huge gaping chimney, 
gave me a cheerful welcome, though 
neither there, nor in the adjoining 
tap-room, could [ espy signs or tokens 
of any living creature. I could have 
been well contented to take silent pos< 
session of one of the high- backed settles 
within the ingle-nook, had there been 
wherewithal within reach to appease 
** the rage of hunger,” whose impors 
tunate calls were rather incited than 
suppressed by the feeling of warmth 
and comfort which circulated through 
my whole frame, as I stood beside the 
companionable hearth. So I called 
lustily, and thumped the end of my 
fishing-rod against the heavy oak- 
table and dark wooden partition, till 
at last came hurrying forth from an 
inner-chamber, a little old woman, 
whose sharp shrivelled face betokened 
no mood of sweet complacency. But 
a few words, intimating my intentions 
of sojourning in her house that night, 
and my voracious designs upon her 
larder and ale-butt, smoothed, as if by 
magic, half the wrinkles in her face, 
and put her in such good-humour, 
with meé at least, that she would 
fain have installed me into the chill- 
ing magnificence of the parlour, whose 
sanded and boarded floor, and dismal 
fireless grate, nodding with plumes of 
fennel, like the Enchanted Helmet in 
the Castle of Otranto, I was obliged to 
glance at, though the first glimpse sent 
me back with shivering eagerness to 
the comforts of the kitchen- hearth, 
where at last I was permitted to set 
tle myself, while mine hostess spread 
for me a little claw-table,with a snow= 
white cloth, and set about preparing 
my savoury supper of fried eggs and 
rashers. 

It was not till I had dispatched two 
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courses of those, with a proportionate 

uantum of “ jolly good ale and old,” 
thet I found leisure, while attackin 
the picturesque ruins of a fine old 
Cheshire cheese, to question mine an- 
cient hostess respecting those signs of 
popular agitation which had excited 
my curiosity as I came through the 

illage. My inquiry set wide open 
the floodgates of her eloquence and 
indignation. ‘‘ Well I might ask,” 
she said, “ but, for her part, she was 
almost ashamed to tell me what fools 
the folks made of themselves,—her 
master among ‘em,—who was old 
enough to know better, Lord help 
him ! than to set off, night after night, 
galloping after a ghost,—with Bob 
Ostler at his heels, and that idle 
hussy Beckey, leaving her to mind 
the house, and look to everything, 
and be robbed and murdered for what 
they knew,—and all for what quotha? 
She wished, when their time came, they 
might lie balf as quiet in their graves 
as old Andrew did in his, for all their 
nonsensical crazy talk about his walk- 
ing o’ nights.” I waited patiently till 
the ‘larum had unwound itself, then 
taking up that part of the desultory 
invective which more immediately re- 
lated to the haunted churchyard, and 
its unquiet tenant, I got the old lady 
fairly into the mood of story-telling ; 
and from what she then related to me, 
and from after gleanings among other 
inhabitants of the village, succeeded 
in stringing together a tolerably con- 
nected narrative. 

Andrew Cleave, whose remains had 
been interred the preceding week in 
Redburn Churchyard, was the oldest 
man in its large and populous parish, 
and had been one of the most prospe- 
rous among its numerous class of 
thriving and industrious husbandmen. 

His little property, which had de- 
scended from father to son for many 
generations, consisted of a large and 
comfortable cottage, situated on the 
remote verge of the village common, 
a productive garden, and a few fields, 
which he cultivated so successfully, 
rising up early, and late taking rest, 
that by the time he had attained the 
middle period of life, he was enabled 
to rent a score more acres—had got 
together a pretty stock of cattle—had 
built a barn—and enclosed a rick- 
yard—and drove as fine a team as any 
in the parish—was altogether account- 
ed a man “ well to do in the world,” 
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and was generally addressed by the 
style and title of “‘ Farmer Cleave,” 
Then—and not till then,—and sti] 
with most phlegmatic deliberation, he 
began to look about him for a partner 
—a help meet—in the true homely sense 
of the word, was the wife he desired 
to take unto himself ; and it was all in 
vain—‘ Love's Labour Lost”—that 
many a wealthy farmer’s flaunting 
daughter—and many a gay damsel of 
thesecond table, from my lord’s, and the 
squire’s,—and divers other fair ones set 
their caps at wary Andrew, and spake 
sweet words to him when chance threw 
them in his path, and looked sweet 
looks at him, when he sat within eye- 
shot at church, in his own old oaken 
oy hard by the clerk’s desk, with 

is tall, bony, athletic person, erect 
as a poker, and his coal-black hair 
(glossy as the raven’s wing) combed 
smooth down over his forehead, till 
it met the intersecting line of two 
straight jetty eyebrows, almost meet- 
ing over the high curved nose, and 
overhanging a pair of eyes, dark, keen, 
and lustrous ; but withal, of a severe 
and saturnine expression, well in keep- 
ing with that of the closely compress 
ed lips, and angular jaw. Those lips 
were not made to utter tender nonsense 
—nor those eyes for ogling, verily ; 
but the latter were sharp and discern- 
ing enough, to find out such qualifi- 
cations as he had laid down to him. 
self, as indispensable in his destined 
spouse, among which (though Andrew 
Cleaves was justly accounted a close, 
penurious man) money was noé a pa- 
ramount consideration, as he wisely 
argued within himself, a prudent wife 
might save him a fortune, though she 
did not bring one. Asmall matter 
by way of portion, could not come 
amiss, however, and Andrew naturally 
weighed in with her other perfections 
the twenty years’ savings of the vi- 
car’s housekeeper, whose age did not 
greatly exceed his own—who was ace 
knowledged to be the best housewife 
in the parish, and the most skilful 
dairy-woman, having come from a fa- 
mous cheese country, whose fashions 
she had successfully introduced at 
Redburn Vicarage. Beside which, Mrs 
Dinah was a staid, quiet person—not 
given to gadding and gossiping and 
idle conversation ; and, *‘ moreover,” 
quoth Andrew, “ I havea respect unto 
the damsel, and, verily, f might go 
farther and fare worse.” ‘ Marry in 
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haste, and repent at leisure,” was, 
however, another of Andrew's favour- 
ite sayings, so he took another year 
or two to consider the matter in all 
its bearings ; but as all things earthly 
come to an end, so at last did Andrew 
Cleave’s ponderings ; and as his actual 
woving was by no means so tedious 
an affair, and as the discreet Dinah 
had had ample time for deliberation 
while the important question was 
pending, the favoured suitor was not 
kept long on the rack of uncertainty, 
and the third Sunday, which complet- 
ed the bans, saw Mrs Dinah “ endow- 
ed,” by Andrew Cleave, with “ all 
his worldly goods,” and installed Lady 
and Mistress of his hitherto lonely 
dwelling. 

He had no reason to repent his choice. 
For once Dame Fortune (so often revi- 
led for her strange blunders in match- 
making—so often accused of ‘ join- 
ing the gentle with the rude”,) had 
hooked together two kindred souls; 
and it seemed indeed as if Andrew had 
only reunited to himself a sometime 
divided portion of his own nature, so 
marvellously did he and his prudent 
Dinah sympathise in their views, ha- 
bits, nae principles. Thrift—thrift— 
thrift—and the accumulation of world- 
ly substance, was the end and aim of 
all their thoughts, dreams, and under 
takings; yet were they rigidly just 
and honest in all their dealings, even 
beyond the strict letter of the law, of 
which they scorned to takeadvantage in 
a doubtful matter ; and Andrew Cleave 
had been known more than once to 
come forward to the assistance of dis- 
tressed neighbours (on good security 
indeed), but on more liberal terms 
than could have been expected from 
one of his parsimonious habits, or 
than were offered by persons oi more 
reputed generosity. 

Moreover, he was accounted—and 
he surely accounted himself—a very 
religious man, and a very pious Chris< 
tian,—*“ a serious Christian,” he de- 
nominated himself; and such a one 
he was in good truth, if a sad and 
grave aspect—solemn speech, much 
abounding in scriptural phrases—slow 
delivery—erect deportment, and un- 
social reserve, constitute fair claims to 
this distinction. Moreover, he was a 
regular church-goer—an indefatigable 
reader of his Bible, (of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Epistles in particular), 
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fasted rigidly on all days appointed by 
the church—broke the heads of all the 
little boys who whistled, within his 
hearing, on Sabbaths and Saints’ days 
—said immoderate long graces before 
and after meals, and sang hymns by 
the hour, though he had no more voice 
than a cracked pitcher, and not ear 
enough to distinguish between the 
tunes of the 100th Psalm, and “ Molly 
put the Kettle on.” 

Besides all this, he had been a da- 
tiful, if not an affectionate son—was 
a good, if not a tender husband—a 
neighbour of whose integrity no one 
doubted—a most respectable parish- 
ioner ; and, yet, with all this, Andrew 
Cleave’s was not vital religion, for it 

artook not of that blessed spirit of 
ove, meekness, and charity, which 
vaunteth not itself—is not puffed up 
—thinketh no evil of its neighbour— 
neither maketh broad its phylacteries, 
nor prayeth in the corners of market- 
places, to be seen of men. He was 
neither extortionate nor a drunkard. 
He gave tithes of all that he possessed. 
He did not give half his goods to the 
poor ; but, nevertheless, contrived to 
make out such a catalogue of claims 
on the peculiar favour of Heaven, as 
very, comfortably satisfied his own 
conscience, and left him quite at lei- 
sure to “ despise others.” 

It had been the misfortune of An- 
drew Cleave, to have imbibed from 
his parents those narrow views of Chris- 
tianity, and their early death had left 
him an unsociable being, unloving, 
unloved, and unconnected, till he 
changed his single for a married state. 


“ Habits are stubborn things ; 
And by the time a man is turned of forty, 
His ruling passions grow so haughty, 
There is no clipping of his wings.” 


Now, Andrew was full forty-three 
when he-entered the pale of matri- 
mony, and the staid Dinah, three good 
years his senior, had no wish to clip 
them, being, as we have demonstrated, 
his very counterpart, his “ mutual 
head” in all essential points ; so, with- 
out a spark of what silly swains and 
simple maidens call love, and some 
wedded folks “ tender friendship,” 
our serious couple jogged on together 
in a perfect matrimonial rail-road of 
monotonous conformity, and Andrew 
Cleave might have gone down to his 
grave rapecneene” 75 hearts were 
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made for any other purpose than to 
circulate the ‘blood, iP the birth of a 
son, in the second year of his union, 
had not opened up in his bosom such 
a fountain of love and tenderness, as 
gushed out, like water from the flinty 
rock ; and became thenceforth the 
master passion, the humanizing feel- 
ing of his stern and powerful charac- 
ter. The mother’s Sn mm and she 
was a fond mother, was nothing, com- 
pared with that with which the father 
doated on his babe ; and he would reck 
its cradle, or hush it in his arms, or 
sing to it by the hour, though the 
lullaby seldom varied from the 100th 
psalm, and, as he danced it to the 
same exhilarating tune, it was a won- 
der that the little Josiah clapped his 
hands, and crowed with antic mirth, 
instead of comporting himself with 
the solemnity of a parish clerk in swad- 
dling clothes. 

It was strange and pleasant to ob- 
serve, how the new and holy feeling 
of parental love penetrated, like a fer- 
tilizing dew, the hitherto hard, in- 
sensible nature of Andrew Cleave ; 
how it extended its sweet influence 
beyond the exciting object the infant 
darling to his fellow creatures in ge- 
neral, disposing his heart to kindliness 
and pity, and almost to sociability. In 
the lasar virtue, he made so great 
Pp as to invite a few neighbours 
to the christening feast, charging his 
dame to treat them handsomely to the 
best of everything, and he himself, for 
the first time in his life, * on hospi- 
table thoughts intent,” pressed and 
smiled, and played the courteous host 
to a miracle. 

And sometimes, on his way home 
of an evening, he would stop and ex- 
change a few words with an acquain- 
tance, at his cottage door, attracted b 
the sight of some chubby boy, wit 
whose short limbs and infant vigour 
he would compare, in his mind’s eye, 
the healthful beauty of his own urchin. 
But great, indeed, was the amaze 
ment of Dame Cleave, when Andrew, 
who had always “ set his face like a 
flint” against the whole tribe of idle 
mendicants, making it a rule, not only 
to chase them from his own door, but 
to consign them, if ible, to the 


wholesome coercion of the parish stocks, 
actually went the length of bestowing 
a comfortable meal, a night’s shelter 
in an outhouse, and a bed of clean 
straw, on a soldier’s widow, who was 
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travelling, with her babe im her arms, 
towards the far distant home of its 
dead father. 

Dame Cleave stared in strange pers 
plexity, and said something about 
** charity beginning at home,” and 
** coming to want,” and “ harbouring 
idle husseys and their brats.” But 
Andrew was peremptory, for his eye 
had glanced from the poor soldier’s fa. 
therless babe to the cherished creature 
at that time nestling in his own bosom. 
So the widow was “ warmed and 
fed,” and left a blessing on her bene- 
factor, who, on his part, failed not to 
accompany his parting “ God speed 
you,” and the small piece of money 
which accompanied it, with an im- 
pressive lecture on the sinfulness of 
want and pauperism, and a comforta- 
ble assurance, that they were always 
deserved manifestations of divine dis- 
pleasure. 

Just as the little Josiah had attained 
his second year, Andrew Cleave was 
called on to resign the wife of his bo- 
som, who went the way of all flesh, 
after a short but sharp illness. She had 
so fully realized all the calculations 
that had decided Andrew to choose her 
for his mate, that he regretted her loss 
very sincerely ; but resignation, he 
justly observed, was the duty of a 
Christian, and Andrew was wonders 
fully resigned and composed, even in 
the early days of his bereavement, 
throwing out many edifying comments 
on the folly and sinfulness of immo- 
derate grief, together with sundry ap- 
posite remarks, well befitting his own 
circumstances, and a few proverbial 
iliustrations and observations, such as, 
“‘ misfortunes never come alone, for 
his poor dame was taken at night, and 
the old gander was found dead in the 
morning.” Moreover, he failed not to 
sum up, as sources of rational conso- 
lation, “‘ that it had pleased the Lord 
to spare her till the boy ran alone, and 
Daisey’s calf was weaned, and all the 
bacon cured ; and he himself had be- 
come fully competent to supply her 
place in the manufacturing of cheeses.” 
So Andrew buried his wife, and was 
comforted. 

And, from the night of her death, he 
took his little son to his own bed, and 
laid him in his mother’s place; and long 
and fervent were the prayers he eja- 
culated before he went to rest, kneele 
ing beside his sleeping child; and 
cautious and tender as a mother’s kiss, 
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was that he imprinted on its innocent 
brow before he turned himself to 


slumber. Early in the morning an 
elderly widow, who had been used to 
cook his victuals, and set the cottage 
to rights before his marriage, came to 
take up and tend the boy, and get 
breakfast for him and his father, and 
she was now detained through the 
day, in the care of household concerns, 
and of the motherless little one. She 
was a good and tender foster-mother, 
and a careful manager withal, falling 
readily into Andrew’s ways and lik~ 
ings ; a woman of few words, and con 
tent with little more than her victuals 
and drink—and (inoffensive and taci- 
turn as she was) he had a feeling of 
snug satisfaction in locking her out 
every evening when she betook her- 
self to sleep at her own cottage. Then 
was Andrew wont to turn back to his 
own solitary hearth, with a feeling of 
self gratulation, not evincing much 
taste for social enjoyment, or any dis 
position again to barter his secure 
state of single blessedness for a chance 
in the matrimonial lottery —from 
which, having drawn a first-rate prize, 
it would have been presumptuous to 
expect a second. 

What with old Jenny’s help, and his 
own notability, (he had not lived so 
long a bachelor without having ac- 
quired some skill in housewifery), he 
got on very comfortably; and for a 
living object to care for, and to love, 
the little Josiah was to him wife, 
child, companion—every thing! So 
Andrew continued faithful as a wi- 
dowed turtle to the memory of his 
deceased Dinah ; and the motherless 
boy throve as lustily as if he had con 
tinued to nestle under the maternal 
wing. He was, in truth, a fine sturdy 
little fellow, full of life and glee, and 
“quips and cranks, and mirthful 
smiles,” and yet as like Andrew as 
“two peas.” ‘* The very moral of 
the father,” said old Jenny, “ only 
not so solemn like.” He had Andrew’s 
jetty eyebrows, and black lustrous eyes, 
deep set under the broad projecting 
brow; but they iooked out with 
roguish mirth from their shadowy 
cells, and the raven hair, that, like 
his father’s, almost touched his straight 
eyebrows, clung clustering over them, 
and round his little fat poll, in a 
luxuriance of rich, close, glossy curls. 
His mouth was shaped like his father’s, 
too ; but Andrew's could never, even 
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in childhood, have relaxed imto suca 
an expression of dimpled mirth, as 
the joyous laugh burst out—that sound 
of infectious gladness, which rings to 
one’s heart’s core like a peal of me 

bells. He was a fine little fellow! 
and, at five years old, the joy and 
pride of the doating father, not only 
for his vigorous beauty, but for his 
quick parts, and wonderful forward« 
ness in learning ; for Andrew was a 
scholar, and had early taken in hand 
his son’s education ; so that, at the 
age above mentioned, he could spell 
out passages in any printed book, could 
say the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief, 
and great part of the Ten Command- 
ments,- though he stuck fast at the 
89 Articles, and the Athanasian Creed, 
which his father had thought it expe 
dient to include among his theological 
studies. It was the proudest day of 
Andrew Cleave’s whole life, when, for 
the first time, he led his little son by 
the hand up the aisle of his parish 
church, into his own pew, and lifted 
up the boy upon the seat beside him, 
where (so well had he been tutored, 
and so profound was his childish awe, ) 
he stood stock still, with his new red 
prayer-book held open in his two little 
chubby hands, and his eyes immove- 
ably fixed, * not on the book, but” on 
his father’s face. All eyes were fixed 
upon the boy, for, verily, a comical 
little figure did the young Josiah exhi- 
bit that Sabbath-day. Andrew Cleave 
had a sovereign contempt for pets 
ticoats, (though, of course, he had 
never hinted as much in his late 
spouse’s hearing,) and could ill brook 
that his son and heir, a future lord of 
creation, should be ignominiously 
trammelled even in swaddling clothes. 
So soon, therefore, as a change was 
feasible—far sooner than old Jenny 
allowed it to be so—the boy was eman« 
cipated from his effeminate habili- 
ments, and made a man ofa little 
man complete, in coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, made after the precise fa 
shion of his father’s, who had set the 
tailor to work in his own kitchen, un< 
der his own eye, and on a half-worn 
suit of his own clothes, out of which 
enough remained inexcellent preserva- 
tion, to furnish a complete equipment 
for the man in miniature. So little 
Josiah’s Sunday-going suit consisted 
of a long-tailed coat of dark blue 
broad cloth, lapelled back with two rows 
of large gilt basketework buttons: a 
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red plush waisteoat, (the month being 
July), brown corduroy breeches with 
knee buckles, grey worsted hose, and 

new square-toed shoes, with a 
pair of heavy silver buckles, once be- 
onging to his mother, that, covering 
his little feet quite across, like a couple 
of pack-saddles, touched the ground, 
as he walked, on either side of them. 
Add to this, a stiff broad-brimmed 
beaver, (padded within all round, to 
fit his tiny pate), under the shadow 
of which the baby-face was scarce 
discoverable, and the whole diminu- 
tive person moved like a walking 
mushroom. 

Proud was the boy of his first ap- 
pearance, so equipped, before the as- 
sembled congregation ; and very proud 
was Andrew Cleave, who felt as if 
now indeed he might assume unto 
himself, before the elders of his peo- 
ple, the honour of being father to a 
man-child. 

From that day forth little Josiah, 
led in his father’s hand, came regu- 
larly to church every sabbath-day ; 
but, alas ! his after demeanour, during 
service, by no means realized the pro- 
mise of that solemn propriety where- 
with he comported himself, on his first 
memorable appearance ; and it soon 
required Andrew’s utmost vigilance 
to rebuke and check his son’s restless 
and mischievous propensities. Great 
was the father’s aoe and conster- 
nation, on detecting him in the very 
act of making faces at the Vicar him- 
self, whose unfortunate obliquity of 
vision had excited the boy’s monkey 
talent of mimicry ; and, at last, the 
young rebel was suddenly and for 
ever deposed from his lofty station on 
the seat beside his father, for having 
taken a sly opportunity of pinning the 
hind bow of an old lady’s bonnet to 
the back of her pew, whereby her bald 
pate was cruelly exposed to the eyes 
of the congregation, as slie rose up, 
with unsuspecting innocence, at the 
Gloria Patri. 

At home, too, Andrew soon disco« 
vered that his parental cares were like 
ly to multiply in full proportion to his 
parental pleasures. Little Josiah was 
quick at learning, but of so volatile a 
spirit, that in the midst of one of his 
father’s finest moral declamations, or 
most elaborate expoundings, he would 
dart off after a butterfly, or mount 
astride on the old sheep-dog ; and at 
last, when sharply rebuked for his ire 
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reverent antics, look up piteously in 
his father’s face, and yawn so discons 
solately, that Andrew’s iron jaws were 
fain to sympathize with the infectious 
grimace, to their owner’s infinite an-« 
noyance. At meal times, it was well« 
nigh impossible to keep his little hands 
from the platter, while his father pro- 
nounced a long and comprehensive 
grace, with an especial supplication 
for the virtues of abstinence and for 
bearance ; and so far from continuing 
to take pride in the manly dignity of 
his raiment, it became necessary to 
dock his waistcoat flaps, and the ne 
skirts of his weck-day coat, the pockets 
of the former being invariably cram 
med with pebbles, munched apples, 
worms, brown-sugar, snails, cocke 
chafers, and all manner of abomina- 
tions ; and on the latter, it was not 
only his laudable custom to squat him- 
self in the mud and mire, but being 
of an imitative and inventive genius, 
and having somewhere read a history 
of the beavers, he forthwith began to 
practise their ingenious mode of land 
carriage, by dragging loads of rubbish 
behind him on the aforesaid coat-tails, 
as he slid along in a sitting posture. 
Greatly did Andrew Cleave marvel 
that a son of his should evince such 
unseemly propensities, having perpe- 
tually before his eyes an example of 
sober seriousness aud strict propriety. 
But, nevertheless, he doated on the 
boy with unabated fondness—toiled 
for him—schemed for him—waked 
for him—dreamt of him—lived in 
him—idolized him !—Yes !—Andrew 
Cleave, who had been wont to hold 
forth so powerfully on the sin and 
folly of idol worship, he set up in his 
heart an earthly image, and uncon- 
sciously exalted it above his Maker. 
Andrew’s cottage was situated on 
the extreme verge of a large and lonely 
common, which separated it from the 
village of Redburn, and it was also ata 
considerable distance from any other 
habitation. He had taken upon him- 
self his son’s early instruction, and it 
was consequently easy enough to main- 
tain a point which he had much at 
heart, that of keeping the boy aloof 
from all intercourse with the village 
children, or indeed with any persons 
save himself and old Jenny, except in 
his company. This system, to which 
he rigidly adhered, had a very unfa« 
vourable effect on his own character, 
repressing in it all those kindlier and 
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more social feelings, which had almost 
struggled into preponderance, when 
the hard surface was partially thawed, 
by the new sense of parental temder- 
ness, and while his son was yet a cra- 
dled babe, and he had nothing to ap- 
prehend for him on the score of evil 
communications. But now he guarded 
him, as misers guard their gold. As 
he himself, alas! hoarded the Mame 
mon of unrighteousness (his second- 
ary object) but “ solely for his dar- 
ling’s sake.” So Andrew compromised 
the matter with his conscience; and 
so be would have answered to any in« 
uiring Christian. 

The boy, though thus debarred from 
all communication save with his fa- 
ther and old Jenny, was nevertheless 
as happy as any child of the same age. 
He had never known the pleasures of 
association with youthful playmates— 
he was full of animal spirits and in- 
vention, particularly in the science of 
mischief—he completely ruled old 
Jenny in the absence of his father, 
and (except at lesson times, and on 
Sabbaths) had acquired more ascend 
ancy over that stern father himself, 
than Andrew anyway suspected. 

The interval between the boy’s 
fourth and seventh year was, perhaps, 
the happiest in the whole lives of fa- 
ther and son ; but that state of things 
could not continue. Andrew Cleave 
had aspiring views for his young Jo- 
siah—and it had always been his in- 
tention to give him “‘ the best of learn 
ing ;” in furtherance of which pur- 
pose, he had looked about him almost 
from the hour of the boy’s birth, for 
some respectable school wherein to 
place him, when his own stock of infor- 
ination became incompetent to the task 
of teaching. He had at last pitched 
upon a grammar school in the county 
town, about five miles from his own 
habitation, where the sons of respect 
able tradesmen and farmers were 
boarded, and taught upon moderate 
terms ; though, to do Andrew justice, 
saving considerations Were not para- 
mount with him, when his son’s wel- 
fare was concerned, and he was far 
more anxious to ascertain that his mo- 
rals, as well as his learning, would be 
strictly attended to. On that head, 
he, of course, received the most satis- 
factory assurances from the master of 
the “ academy for young gentlemen,” 
and having likewise ascertained that 
the boy would have an ample allow 


ance of wholesome foot, it is not won- 
derful that Andrew Cleave threw the 
“* moderate terms” as the third weight 
into the scale of determination. 

The t number of the boys,— 
those whose parents were dwellers in 
the town of C——, were only day- 
boarders ; but some, whose families 
lived at a greater distance, went home 
on Saturdays only, to spend the Sab- 
bath-day ; and it was Andrew’s pri- 
vate solace, to think that the separa- 
tion from his child would be rendered 
less painful by that weekly meeting. 
It had taken him full six months, and 
sundry journeyings to and fro, to make 
all his arrangements with the master. 
But at last they were completed, and 
nothing remained but the trial—the 
hard, hard trial—of parting with that 
creature who constituted his all of 
earthly happiness. Andrew was a hard 
man, little susceptible of tender weak 
ness in his own nature, and ever prone 
to contemn and censure in others the 
indulgence of any feeling incompatible 
(in his opinion) with the dignity of a 
man, and the duty of a Christian. 

His God was not a God of love; 
and when he rebuked the natural tears 
of the afflicted,—the submissive sor- 
rows of the stricken heart,—it was in 
blind forgetfulness of him who wept 
over the grave of his friend Lazarus. 
He had honoured his parents during 
their lifetime, and buried them with 
all decent observance ; but with no 
other outward demonstration of woe, 
than a more sombre shade on his ale 
ways severe countenance. ‘‘ The dee 
sire of his eyes” was taken from bim, 
and he had shown himself a pattern 
of pious resignation. And now he was 
to part with his son for a season, and 
who could doubt that the temporary 
sacrifice would be made with stoical 
firmness? And so it should verily, 
was Andrew’s purpose ;—upon the 
strength of which he proceeded, with 
old Jenny’s advice and assistance, to 
make requisite preparation for the 
boy’s equipment. Nay, he was so far 
master of himself, as to rebuke the old 
woman’s foolish fondness, when she 
remarked, ‘‘ how lonesome the cottage 
would seem when the dear child was 
gone ;” and he expressed himself the 
more wrathful‘y, from the conscious 
ness of a certain unwonted rising in 
his throat, which half choaked him as 
he went “* maundering on.” 

To the child himself, he had not yet 








breathed a syllable of his intentions, 
and yet more than twice or thrice he 
had taken him on his knee, to tell him 
of the approaching change. But some- 
thing always occurred to defer the 
execution of his purpose—the boy 
stopt his mouth with kisses—or he 
prattled so there was no getting in a 
word edgeways—or it would do as 
well in the evening, when he came 
home from his fields. But then, the 
young one came running to meet him, 
and had always so much to ask and 
tell, that the important communica- 
tion was still delayed. In the morn- 
ing, before he rose from his pillow, 
he would tell it as the boy lay still by 
his side ; but while the secret was ac- 
tually on his lips, his little bedfellow 
crept into his bosom, and nestled there 
so lovingly, that his voice died away, 
as it were, into the very depths of his 
heart, and the words were yet unspo- 
ken. At length he hit upon an oppor- 
tunity, which was sure to present it- 
self ere long. The next time Josiah 
was idle amd refractory at his lessons— 
that very moment, in the strength of 
indignation, he would tell him he was 
to leave his father’s roof, and be con- 
signed to the rule of strangers. Alas! 
that fitting occasion was in vain laid 
wait for—Josiah truly did his best to 
forward it, but the father could not 
be angry—and he could not speak. 

At last, seriously angry with him- 
self—humiliated at the triumph of 
human weakness, to which he had 
hitherto boasted himself superior— 
Andrew departed one morning to his 
labours earlier than usual, having de- 
puted to Jenny the task, to which he 
felt himself unequal. All that morn- 
ing the father’s thoughts were with 
his child. He pictured to himself the 
first burst of distress—the first grie- 
vous surprise—the inconsolable sor- 
row at the thought of parting—and 
he longed to return, and clasp the boy 
to his heart, and to kiss off the tears 
from his dear face, and comfort him 
with soothing words and indulgent 

mises. 

But still as the fond impulse rose 
within him, he wrestled with it man- 
fully, and lashed on his team, and 
laid his hand upon the plough, as if 
to support himself in resolute forbear- 
ance. No wonder the furrows Andrew 
traced that day were the most uneven 
he had ever drawn, since the hour he 
first guided his own plough on his 
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own acres. He kept firm to his post, 
however, till the usual dinner hour, . 
and even left the field with his labour. 
ers, Without deviating from his accus« 
tomed firm, deliberate step ; but when 
they had turned out of sight to their 
own homes, then Andrew speeded on 
rapidly towards his cottage, till just 
within sight of it he spied the little 
Josiah running forward to meet him. 
Then again he slackened his pace, for 
his heart shrunk from the first burst 
of the boy’s impetuous sorrow. 

But those apprehensions were soon 
exchanged for feelings of a more irri« 
table nature, when he perceived that 
the merry urchin bounded towards 
him with more than his usual exube« 
rant glee ; and the first words he dis« 
tinguished were,—‘‘ Father, father, 
I’m going to school!—I’m going to 
school !—I’m going to town, father !— 
I’m going to school! When shall I 
go?—Shall I go to-morrow? Shall I 
take my new clothes, father? And my 
hoop, and my lamb, and old Dobbin ?” 

A bitter pang it was that shot 
through Andrew's heart at that mo- 
ment—a bitter revulsion of feeling 
was that he experienced. He made no 
allowance for the volatile nature of 
childhood—its restless desire of change 
and love of novelty, its inconsideration 
—its blissful recklessness of the fue 
ture. He read only in the boy’s exulting 
rapture, that this his only, only child 
—the only creature he had ever loved 
—who had slept in his bosom, and 
— on his knee, and won from 
1im such fond indulgences as he could 
scarce excuse to his own conscience— 
this darling of his age, now on the 
eve of a first separation, broke out 
into extravagant joy at the prospect, 
and testified no anxiety, but to take 
with him his playthings, and his dumb 
favourites. ‘The sudden revulsion of 
feeling came upon Andrew like an 
ice-bolt, and there he stood motion- 
less, looking sternly and fixedly on 
the poor child, who was soon awed 
and silenced by his father’s unwonted 
aspect, and stood trembling before 
him, fearing he knew not what. At 
last he softly whispered, sidling close- 
ly up, and looking earnestly and fear- 
fully in his father’s face,—** Shall I 
not goto school then? Old Jenny said 
I should.” . 

That second, quiet interrogatory res 
stored to Andrew the use of speech, 
and the mastery over all his softer 
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feelings. ‘* Yes,” he replied, taking 
the boy’s hand, and grasping it firm- 
ly within his own, as he led him 
homewsrd—* Yes, Josiah, you shall 
go to school—you have been kept too 
long at home—to-morrow is the Sab- 
bath—but on Monday you shall go. 
On Monday, my child, you shall leave 
your father.” 

That last sentence, and a something 
he perceived, but comprehended not, 
in his father’s voice and manner, pain 
fully affected the boy, and he burst 
into tears, and, clinging to his father’s 
arm, sobbed out,—* But you will go 
with me, father ; and you will come 
and see me every day, will you not? 
And I shall soon come home again.” 

‘That artless burst of natural affec- 
tion fell like balm on Andrew’s irrita- 
ted feelings, and he caught up his 
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child to his bosom, and blessed and 
kissed him, and then they “ reasoned 
together :” and the father told his boy 
how he should fetch him home every 
Saturday with Dobbin ; and how the 
should still go hand-in-hand to chure’ 
on the Sabbath ; and how his lamb, 
and the grey colt, should be taken care 
of in his absence ; and his hoop and 
other toys might be carried with him 
to school. 

Then the child began again his joys 
ous prattle, with now and then a sob 
between ; and the father kissed his 
wet glowing cheek, carrying him all 
the way home in his arms ; and thus 
lovingly they entered the little gare 
den, and the pretty cottage, and sat 
down side by side, to the neat homely 
meal old Jenny had provided. 





BRITI6H AFRICA—SIERRA LEONE. 


REPORT OF THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSIONERS. 


To R. W. Hay, Esq. 


Sin, 

Tue appearance of the official re- 
port by the Commissioners sent out 
by Government, in obedience to the 
will of Parliament, in order to in- 
vestigate into the situation of Sierra 
Leone, in some measure compels me 
to resume my pen, to follow out a 
painful and disgusting subject—a sub- 
ject, the details of which are most 
humiliating to my country, and most 
injurious and degrading to Africa. 

It is, moreover, due to the cause of 
truth, and to the HUNDREDS OF THOU- 
sanps of the more intelligent ranks 
of my fellow-subjects, who, through- 
out the wide extent of the British do» 
minions, read the columns of the in« 
fluential Journal in which I have the 
honour to address you—it is due to 
these ranks, to lay before them, from 
official authority, a full confirmation 
of every particular which has at any 
time been advanced by me regarding 
a detestable place, and against a per« 
nicious system. This labour is also 
rendered necessary, in consequence 
of the unprincipled personal attacks 
which have been made, and circulated 
by their authors widely throughout 
the country, at the expense, I he- 
lieve, of those funds bestowed by 


humanity to enlighten Africa; and 
which have been farther reiterated 
and sharpened by venal pens, which 
make (to use their own words) “ gain 
of godliness ;”—by men “ who glory 
in their shame,” who “ have no cha« 
racters to lose,” and who court “a 
disgraceful notoriety,” but, in some 
intances, in columns too polluted, de« 
graded, and insignificant, to bring to 
your knowledge. 

The object I had in view, was the 
exposure and the overthrow of a sys 
tem of falsehood, deception, and er 
ror, long continued, firmly fixed, and 
strongly guarded, alike injurious to 
the character of this country and to the 
improvement of Africa. Goaded on, 
however, by the demon of the place, 
and in an evil hour for himself, Mr 
Kenneth Macaulay, in defence of what 
is indefensible, has adopted an oppo- 
site course, and which for a moment, 
and but for a moment, compels me 
to deviate from the path which I had 
resolved to pursue, The opponents 
of truth must be met on the ground 
which they have chosen, and with 
the weapons selected by themselves, 
especially when, in a public question, 
these can be turned against them with 
justice and with éffect. 








When Mr Kenneth Macaulay’s 
pamphlet made its appearance, I sta- 
ted unto you, that it bore on its face 
indelible marks that the production 
was not his; and from positive infur- 
mation, since received, I now repeat, 
that, it was NOT WRITTEN BY HIM; 
and when I state this, it requires lit- 
— to find out the real au- 

or:— 


“ Aut——aut Diabolus,” 


the lowest servant in the Colonial Of- 
fice will at once pitch upon the author, 
or compiler, or composer, without the 
aid of African enchantment, or further 
information. 

Before proceeding to bring before you 
farther information concerning the mo- 
rals and condition of the population of 
Sierra Leone ; and before proceeding 
to call your attention to the details 
given by the Commissioners, it may 
not be unnecessary to state, as I now 
most distinctly do, that I never asked, 
and never received, from any one in 
any manner connected with his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, a single syllable of 
information concerning Sierra Leone 
and its affairs. You wiil pardon me 
when I state, that to such a source I 
should never have thought of apply- 
ing, even were such open to me; bes 
cause, till lately, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was kept wholly ignorant of 
what was going on in that place, and 
systematically deceived by the real 
rulers of it. 

In exposing this den of death, and 
in dragging to light this system of ini- 
quity, things have been stated which, 
to sober minds and honest hearts, will 
ap incredible. But the proofs are 
at hand and ready, and my opponents 
are challenged to appear before any 
tribunal, but a tribunal appointed by 
themselves, or under their immediate 
influence, and they shall be met. Even 
by their own witnesses they shall be 
convicted in every point. 

You cannot fail to know that Sierra 
Leone has been represented by those 
interested in the spot, and believed by 
the credulous people of Great Britain, 
to be a place and a country equal to 
the Garden of Eden before the fall of 
our first parents, in extent, in fertility, 
in salubrity of climate, and in purity 
of character. Under this impression, 
worthy and intelligent men have stood 
forward, and, in this country, been 
led to advocate the ¢ause of a place, 
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and the continuance of a system, come 
posed of all that is vile, abominable, 


useless, and unjust. ‘“* Bubylon the 
Great,” isa proper contrast to this Brie 
tish settlement. On the “ rornEHEAn” 
of both is legibly written “‘ mysrery, 
—THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS AND 
ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH !” 

The Quarterly Review, which gives, 
when it inclines, a severe hit, and 
which possesses very accurate inform. 
ation concerning this celebrated spot, 
lays before us (No. 71, p. 118 and 
119) a correct picture of its religion 
and morals, comprehended in obsere 
vations made upon an account of its 
twin sister, Bakhara. “ In that coun. 
try,” says the able critic, “‘ nothing 
appears to flourish but PRAYING AND 
CONCUBINAGE, which are sometimes 
found to go together IN OTHER COUN- 
Tries, besides Mawenelnahur: The 
Kuan sets the example of the former, 
by maintaining, for his own use, no 
less than twO HUNDRED WOMEN ; and 
the Mullahs of the latter, by compell« 
ing, with the whip, all citizens to ate 
tend the usual hours of worship at 
some one or other of the numerous 
mosques, which, with the colleges and 
schools, occupy a large share of the 
capital. ‘This whipping-in of the lazy 
Mussulmans to prayers was the daily 
practice of Beggee Jan, the predecessor 
of the present Khan, whose singular 
character and habits are so well de- - 
scribed by an English Llchee—the 
same holy usurper, of whom the King 
of Persia used to say, “ that he sold 
true Believers like cattle in the market 
place of Bakhara.” 

Bakhara is Bakhara, and Sierra 
Leone is Sierra Leone; and as there 
are lazy Mussulmans in the former, so 
are there in the latter, and rulers, too, 
with the authority and the passions of 
Khans. If a Sierra Leone Khan is not 
seen descending from his Harem to 
whip in the “ /azy” unbelievers to 
prayers, he may be seen whipping 
them for skulking from prayers, which 
is much the same thing. ‘* Concu- 
binage,” however, flourishes more in 
Sierra Leone than “ rrayine” (such 
as that is); the former is the general 
rule, the latter, together with mare 
riage, the exceptions; and no one 
knows better than Mr Kenneth Mac 
aulay, that Khans in Sierra Leone may 
keep, and do keep, Harems, peopled 
both with érue believers and with unbe- 
lievers. A predecessor of the present 
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Khan had one, I am told, probably 
equal to his brother's in Bakhara. What 
might the number be? said I to an ine 
formant. That I cannot exactly state, 
because, though scattered, they were 
80 ee eng the reply ; but, 
judging from the progeny, they must 
oem ome in number both Solo- 
mon’s queens (60), and concubines 
(80) ; and, added he slyly, they keep 
no virgins in the Harems at Sierra 
Leone !!—-The progeny of this Khan, 
what might the number be? said I. 
Why, judging from what I saw, three 
or four here, and three or four there, 
at school, aud at other places, and, 
from what I was informed by good 
authority, were daily coming into the 
world, and growing up in it, the num- 
ber might approach to rirry !!—What 
would the Emigration Committee say, 
were Great Britain and Ireland peoe 
with men of this stamp ? 

The proceedings just noticed may be 
the speediest and most effectual way 
of improving the population of Africa ; 
yet not being one of the enlightened, 
I cannot take it upon myself to deter 
mine how far it is proper to do as they 
do, namely, ‘* evil that good may 
come ;” and although the Missionary 
Register and Parliamentary Reports 
may omit the fact, yet it is true, that 
wherever anything like a ready pro- 
gress in education is evinced, or seen in 
the schools in Sierra Leone, supported 
wholly by the British Treasury, it is 
amongst the coloured children of the 
Whites and the Mulattoes that this is 
seen ; a decided proof of the superiority 
of European intellect over African. 
One of these schools, said an inform- 
ant, is nearly filled with children of 
this description ; and several of them 
readily answered to the name of Mac- 
aulay, so called, no doubt, in honour 
of some venerable patron of that place, 
or patriarch of that name. 

I should rfot again have troubled 
you on this disgusting topic of Sierra 
Leone vices, had not Mr Kenneth 
Macaulay and his friends, as unneces- 
sarilyas unguardedly adopted the Afri« 
can mode of defence which they have 
done. 

Here it will be proper to state the 
number and the classification of the 
population of Sierra Leone, April 1826, 
as given by the Commissioners at pages 
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18, 19, and 21, of theix Report, and the 
general character of that population, 
as drawn by Mr Kenneth Macaulay 
himself : 


Europeans, . P P ‘ 113 
Nova Scotians, . , 5 578 
West Indians and Amcricans, 141 
Maroons, . « 636 


Discharged soldier. : ; 949 
Liberated Africans, - 10,716 
Natives, ‘ . ‘ »~ eae 





Total, 16,246 


exclusive of the military. Of this he- 
terogeneous mass, Mr Macaulay says, 
pp- 16, 17, and other places ; First, of 
the military, that they are “ commuted 
men,” whose pass-word “ is a merry 
life and a short one,” while their 
white wives are such characters as 
** do not require the immoral habits 
of Sierra Leone to degrade” them. 
Secondly, “‘ the lower class of Euro- 
pean adventurers are seldom men of 
good character. Intemperance is their 
poi vice.” Thirdly, Mr Raban 
says of the higher ranks of Europeans 
in the place, that “ tue uNCHRIS< 
TIAN Lives” led by “ too many” of 
them tend to demoralize by their ex 
ample the untutored Africans. Fourth- 
ly, Mr Macaulay tells us of the na- 
tives, that they are “‘ Mahommedans 
and Pagans, quite INDIFFERENT TO 
CHRISTIANITY; and Kroomen, with 
whom “no inducement can prevail to 
relinquish their native superstitions ;” 
and lastly, Liberated Africans, who are 
generally “ in the lowest state of ig 
norance and DEGRADATION, the bad 
subjects of barbarous states, ENSLA« 
VED FoR crimes! !” 

These classes composed the populas 
tion of Sierra Leone, and such an- 
other collection was never gathered 
a one place by any rational peo« 
ple !! 

' Sierra Leone is, without exception, 
the most immoral and vicious place 
on the face of the earth, unmatched 
by any other place, even in Africa. 
** Disgusting assaults upon female in- 
fants,” say the Commissioners, p. 
98, “ have of Late been frequent.” 
Amongst the various colours, white, 
yellow, and black, which make up 
the population, ‘* concubinage” is ge« 
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* Of this number about 1200 are ons 








neral and minent, and immoral- 
ity conspicuous. ‘The superior classes 
who can afford it, Buy these concu- 
bines from the natives in the interior 

rts. Their price reaches as high as 
thirty dollars, not, however, always 
paid in cash, but in rum, beads, baft, 
gunpowder, &c. The Mandingo girls, 
being the most handsome, are gene- 
rally preferred. When at Sierra Leone 
upon a trading expedition, such fa- 
thers who may have numerous fa- 
milies of daughters, generally take the 
order to bring back a daughter or 
daughters, on their return. These fe- 
males, once purchased, dare not return 
to their paternal homes, unless put 
away by their purchasers and protect 
ors for alleged nisconduct. The high- 
er ranks have generally coloured fe- 
males as concubines. With one co- 
lour or other, or with both colours, 
all the males are provided. The pick 
of the Liberated African girls are taken 
and cast off as passion, whim, or a love 
. Of variety dictates. 

Amongst all ranks of the black and 
coloured female population, but more 
especially in Freetown, prostitution is 
undisguised and regardless. The mo- 
ther readily sells the daughter to the 
highest bidder, or, as may be, to an 
bidder. Such is the pitch to whic 
depravity has reached in the place, 
that, as I have been informed, the 
black husband quietly retires at the 
command of his rib, while in his own 
house she earns the cut money, or the 
dollar, by the prostitution of her per- 
son! This climax of degradation is 
reserved for this new earthly paradise. 
In no other quarter of the British do- 
minions, are such scenes or such con 
duct to be met with or heard of. 

Idleness, drunkenness, anddebauch- 
ery, prevail to an extent scarcely credi- 
ble, and this without one redeeming 

int in the human character. Religion 
in Sierra Leone is a name—“ a tink. 
ling cymbal, and the sounding brass.” 
The scenes which take place in assem- 
blies where the blacks are addressed 
by native preachers, are truly fright- 
ful to contemplate or to dwell on. 
Even in the chief church, Europeans 
are disgusted with the scenes which 
they witness, when they behold, as I 
am informed they have beheld, during 
the solemn service, the liberated and 
other blacks stalking about without 
décency, and sitting making faces at 
each other, like so many mischievous 
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monkeys. The Parliamentary Com. 
missioners, tn their Report, justly obe 
serve, that in this settlement, teachers 
of religion are employed who are 
** more likely to excite enthusiasm 
than to instil morality.” At one of 
these conventicles superintended by 
native preachers, amidst a pathetic 
harangue by one of the orators, as I 
have been informed, a black female 
threw herself on the floor, and rolling 
along, with her garments, upper and 
nether, enveloping her head, she bawl« 
ed out, “ that she had found the 
Lord!’ Several of the congregation 
rose and offered to bear her out of 
the chapel, but the preacher come 
manded them to desist, declaring that 
“IT WAS A GLORIOUS SIGHT!” : 

Mr Kenneth Macaulay flies at me 
in a towering passion, because, as an 
instance of the unblushing immorali- 
ty which is practised in the settles 
ment, I stated, that ‘‘ General Turner 
was scarcely laid in the dust, till the 
house which he had inhabited swarm. 
ed with inmates” of a certain descrips 
tion. ‘ This,” says my angry oppo- 
nent, “¢ is a personal attack upon my- 
self. To this accusation I Give a most 
unqualified denial. It is AN INFA= 
MOUS FALSEHOOD, and in proof of 
this I appeal to the whole colony !” 

ig words are easily penned, and 

** unqualified denials” are readily gi« 
ven ; and from a Sierra Leone cham« 
pion, I am prepared to expect every 
thing that wears a face of brass, or a 
countenance of hypocrisy. While I do 
not state, as I am not called upon to 
state, the name of any individual, or 
that it was Mr Kenneth Macaulay 
who collected an assemblage such as 
that which was alluded to, I must ne« 
vertheless still reiterate and affirm the 
fact—a fact known to “ the whole co- 
lony.” Mr Macaulay ought to have 
been aware, that the coarse and the 
false epithet which he has chosen to 
apply to the statement which I had 
made, would not be tamely submitted 
unto. How judiciously he has acted, 
in compelling me to recur to this sub« 
ject, will appear, as I proceed in ree 
freshing his memory with names and 
circumstances, which may serve to 
convince him, and others of that ilk, 
that the less that is said by any of 
them on such subjects the better ; and 
that more is known of Sierra Leone 
secrets, than Sierra Leone advocates 
are aware of. 
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After General Turner's death, did 
not the free-labour female, Maro, 
march from a distance to resume her 
place as a Sultanah ? I ask this ques- 
tion at Mr Macaulay, because I be- 
lieve he can solve it. Moreover, there 
was a day when a Sierra Leone Khan, 
or chief, had a party at his house. 
From some mishap or other, a Harem 
had on that day broken loose,—as it is 
supposed, by overpowering its keeper, 
—in the gallery stood a round half 
dozen damsels, peeping over it, eyeing 
the guests, giggling at them as they en- 
tered, and at the same time attracting 
the gaze of a considerable number of 
spectators collected in the neighbour 
hood. The guests remonstrated with 
the chief upon the indelicacy and im- 
propriety of such a public exhibition, 
and earnestly begged that the legion 
might be relegated to its proper place, 
which was readily admitted and as 
sented to, and the black swarm ac- 
cordingly driven off to their proper 
corner. Amongst the females present 
on this occasion, there was one nam- 
ed Actooa, who had a considerable 
squint in one eye; and Mr Kenneth 
Macaulay, who was, I believe, present, 
may remember how one of the gentle< 
men of that party, who also squinted 
a little, was jeered by the rest with 
being on thataccount Actooa’s brother ! 

I do not say that this took place in 
Government House, when Mr Ken- 
neth Macaulay was “ acting Gover- 
nor,’—remember I do not say this ; 
but I affirm that it did take place in a 
house inhabited by “‘ a predecessor of 
the present Khan,” or governor. 

Besides, I must demand of Mr Ken« 
neth Macaulay, Does he not know two 
seemly liberated African girls, natives 
of Accra, who were, within the me- 
mory of man, coneubines to a man in 
power in Sierra Leone? One of these 
was named Arrooa, and the other, 
the handsomest and the best-beloved, 
Kocxaquvo. I use the African names, 
of which it is difficult to be accurate 
in the orthography. ‘The latter was 
met at Sierra Leone by an informant, 
who had previously met her in a less 
fortunate and prominent situation. 
She was eneiente at the latter period, 
and the honour of which she-said was 
due to “‘ de Goburnar.” 

Let Mr Kenneth Macaulay, who 


pretends to know everything that 
passes in Sierra Leone, deewer these 
questions, and refute, if he can refute, 
these statements, before he again dares 
to pronounce one statement which has 
been made about such subjects, “ an 
infamous falsehood.” Does he, or any 
of his associates in abuse and arro 
gance, wish me to cut deeper and wi- 
der? Let them beware lest I do so. 

In defence, for such I must call it, 
of the scandalous immorality of the 
place, Mr Macaulay, p. 43, actually 
proclaims that there is no distinction 
between virtue and vice, thus :—*“* The 
woman who there lives with one man, 
in unauthorised intercourse, does not 
thereby lose ‘ caste’ so completely, nor 
sink so deep in depravity, as one si- 
milarly situated in this country. This 
SPECIES OF CONCUBINAGE does not 
cause that total renunciation of moral 
feeling and conduct, which too often 
follows it here ; and Many who are li- 
ving1N SUCH A STATE look upon them- 
selves as virtually married, and would 
consider UNFAITHFULNESS to their 
KEEPER as great a crime as if it were 
committed against a lawful husband !” 

I merely stated, that such practices 
were common ; but it was left to this 
** ex-acting Governor,” Mr K. Macau« 
lay, to publish a defence of this system 
of pollution, and thereby to fix a deeper 
and a blacker brand upon the forehead 
of the place and the system. 

Into the details of the immoralities 
and vices, which are so pon in 
the place, it was not to be expected 
that the Parliamentary Commissioners 
would enter very deeply; but they 
have stated sufficient to confirm, to 
the fullest extent, all that has been 
advanced in my former letters. ‘‘ The 
neglect of public worship,” say the 
Commissioners, page 65, “‘ is very pre« 
valent amongst the resident Euro- 
peans ; and to this may in part be at~ 
tributed the non-attendance of many 
who might be influenced by their ex 
ample.” The “ con ation,” say 
they, which attended the Rev. Mr Ra« 
ban, the only clergyman of the esta- 
blished church in the place, did not 
on any occasion exceed 12 Europeans, 
15 persons of colour, the military, 
and a part of the children who attend 
the school.* The fact, as I have al- 
ready stated, is, the whites in the 





* The Missionary Register for May 1826, p. 261, states the attendance upon Mr 
Raban to be 200 Europeans and 50 people of colour ! 
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place retire upon Sundays to the Bul- 
shore, there to ~ their time in 
revelling amongst black females of a 
certain iption, “ and I have seen 
these women,” said an informant, 
* coming into stores in Freetown upon 
the Monday morning following, to ob- 
tain the payment of their preceding 
day’s services in beads, baft, or articles 
of dress, according as were required, 
or that had been agreed upon.” 

“ The progress of morality,” say the 
Commissioners, page 66, “ amongst 
the coloured classes, is not to be esti« 
mated by their regular attendance at 
public worship. In the villages, the 
clergymen, or teachers whooccasionally 
officiate as such, have generally been 
also local surERINTENDENTS. * It 
will readily be conceived with what fa- 
cility an attendance at worship could, 
under these circumstances, be insured. 
But, when it is remembered that a 
great part of those who attend po nor 
COMPREHEND £VEN THE LANGUAGE 
in which they are addressed, it will 
excite no surprise that they should 
have derived little benefit from the 
lessons inculcated. At Freetown, si- 
milar results may in part be attributed 
to the unrestrained ministration of 
individuals, some of whom, however 
good their intentions, are more likely 
to excite enthusiasm than to instil 
morality. Were the prevalence of the 
domestic virtues to be judged of by 
the number of marriages, a coraparison 
of these returns would place Freetown 
in an UNFAVOURABLE point of view. 
It is not, however, to be inferred, that 
the morality of the vil is theres 
fore of a higher standard. For, when 
the circumstances of the liberated Af 
Ticans, and the manner in which mars 
riages are contracted amongst them, 
are considered, THIS INSTITUTION, 
so far as it regards them, will be found 
& FALLACIOUS CRITERION.” Indeed so 
dreadful is the moral pestilence which 
is engendered in the Freetown atmo- 
sphere, that the Rev. Mr Raban says, 
(page 66,) speaking of those liberated 
Africans who leave the villages to re« 
side there, “‘ it is much to be feared, 
they, being freed from the salutary 
restraint exercised over them in the 
villages, and SETTLING AMONG THE 
HEATHEN, have fallen again into those 
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habits which they seemed to have laid 
aside. Instead of rising in the scale of 
moralimprovement, oreven continuing 
at the point to which they had been 
brought in their former secluded si- 
tuation, THEY si1NnxK nearly to the level 
of those about them.” 

Such is the moral state of this ca« 
pital of British Africa—so horridly 
vicious and corrupt, that it corrupts, 
degrades, and debases even the libe- 
rated African, who was but yesterday 
brought from his native wilds, and 
who is scarcely one degree removed 
from the most debased and savage 
state! 

It will not be denied, that the Af. 
rican population of Sierra Leone were, 
nay are, savages, with feeble intel- 
lects, and sunk in the lowest state of 
ignorance and moral debasement. 
With a knowledge of these facts, it 
is not necessary that an European 
should visit the place in order to 
learn what such a set of savages, sup< 
ported in idleness, and thrown loose 
amongst a set of graceless money- 
hunting Europeans, would be follow- 
ing and attending to. Common sense 
would teach us to know, that without 
forsaking their native superstitions 
and grovelling immoralities, they 
would learn, as they do learn, and as 
they have learned, all the vices of the 
immoral European, and to practise 
these as they are practised in Sierra 
Leone, by these Africans in particular, 
with their native grovelling bestiali- 
ty The European must rank below 

e meanest schoolboy in knowledge 
of human nature, who does not ap- 
preciate correctly the real state of Si- 
erra Leone, the character and pure 
suits of its population ; and detect the 
impudent fabrications which are cir- 
culated so widely and so profusely over 
this country concerning it, although 
such an European had never personal 
ly visited the pestilential and vicious 
spot. 

At the risk of some repetition, it is 
due to you and to my subject to point 
out a few specimens of the utter igno- 
ance, or unpardonable disregard for 
truth, which characterises the pages of 
my Sierra Leone opponent. 

The individual, however, who de- 
means himself so far as to fabricate, 





* The Sierra Leone name for that office, which is known by the name of “ Book- 
keeper,” in the West Indies, and “ Conducteur’’ in Haiti. 
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as Mr Macaulay has done, official 
documents, in order to su his 
statement, and controvert his oppo- 
nent, is an antagonist scarcely deser- 
ving notice. Mr Macaulay has done 
this, and I here repeat the proof. 
Adverting to the expenditure for the 
liberated Africans, he, pages 14 and 
15, proceeds thus :—‘ According to 
the Parliamentary return, No. 389 of 
1826, the expense subsequently to 
1813 was as follows :— 


1sl4 . L.8,088 6 4* 
1815. . 10,82515 3 
1816. . 13,234 011 
1817. . 21,954 9 
1818 . . 21,400 6 
1819 . . 24,234 2 
1820 . . 36,188 17 0: 
1821. . 34,214 5 1 
1822 . . 35,250 1 
1823. . 40,907 4 
1824 + . 31,065 1 
1825 . . 17,671 0 


Parliamentary Return, No. 389 of 
1826, as you know well, and as the 
Journal of the House of Commons, 
and the paper itself, will testify, stands 
as follows :-— 





isel . . L.34,214 5 1 
1822 . 35,250 1 9 
1823. . 40,907 4 9 
18% . . 31,065 1 0 
1825 . . 17,671 0 3} 


All the rest was made up by Kenneth 
Macaulay. No such return was pub- 
lished by the House of Commons. I 
might leave such dishonest and repre« 
hensible proceedings as the above re- 
ferences disclose, to be characterized 
and estimated by the intelligent read- 
er in the manner which they merit ; 
but I must extend my notice of simi- 
lar references. 

Amongst the list of deaths at Sierra 
Leone, within a short period I enu- 
merated—Charles Turner, Major-Ge- 
neral; Donald Turner, Lieutenant ; 
and —— Turner, volunteer. 

Mr Macaulay adds to the last name, 
(Preface, p. 5,) ‘‘ THERE was No 
sucH Person. To this statement I 
reply and affirm, there was such a 
person, and that he was one of thie 
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General's nephews. ‘ General Tur- 
ner,” says Mr Macaulay, p. 77, * took 
out two nieces, TWO NEPHEWS, and 
two aides-de-camp.” &c. Here then 
we have, by Mr Macaulay’s admission, 
two nephews ; and besides these, Ge- 
neral Turner took out with him a re 
lation named Martin Turner, who 
was appointed Superintendent of Kis- 
sey town, and who died there. Thus, 
Mr Macaulay’s book refutes Mr Mac« 
aulay’s preface ! 

‘* The circumstances attending the 
death of the two nephews,” says Mr 
Macaulay, page 77, “‘ were these : The 
two nephews were labouring un- 
der consumption (one in the last 
stage) on their arrival in the colony, 
and both died of that disease!” M 
informant, who was acquainted wit 
both in Sierra Leone, and saw them 
on their death-beds, told me a differ- 
ent tale ; and upon inquiry at those, 
who, alas! must know too well, I 
state that only one of these nephews 
was affected with consumption when 
he arrived in the colony, but not see 
verely ; while the other was a fine, 
stout, healthy young man, totally free 
from any such complaint. He was 
cut off by the fever of the place ; and 
I have the authority of the officer un- 
der whom the other served, to say, 
that his death was also accelerated, 
nay, wholly occasioned, by the fatal 
Sierra Leone fever! 

Mr Macaulay denies that General 
Turner's agricultural schemes really 
failed ; and he denies that General Tur 
ner ever had employed on his farm a 
man who had been in the West Indies. 
The cause of the failure, says Mr 
Macaulay, p. 56, was:—‘* General 
Turner lost his first superintendent, 
(a hard-drinking intemperate Scots« 
man, and not a man acquainted with 
tropical agriculture, or with the West 
Indies, as Mr Macqueen untTRULY 
ASSERTS,) and he soon ascertained 
that the multifarious duties of his 
own extensive command left him no 
time for personal attention to cultiva- 
tion.” 

The man to whom I allude as Ge« 
neral Turner’s overseer, was named 
Joun Gorpon. He had been nine 





* Par. Rep. No. 64, of 1817, p. 347, says expressly that the expenditure under 
this head, from Ist January to 30th June1814,(half the year !) was L.23,630 : 7: 84d. 
in the colony !! Supplies from England had also, before that period, been ordered. The 
%h Report of the African Institution, page 59, expressly states this. 
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years in the West Intties, and enlisted 
at Chatham into the first company of 
‘the Royal African Corps. Since I 
last had the honour of addressing you, 
I have had the good fortune to meet 
with the officer who commanded the 
company to which this man belonged, 
and who informs me, that upon Gene-~ 
ral Turner’s earnest inquiry at him 
about such a man, for the purpose of 
superintending the farm, he (the offi- 
cer) recommended Gordon, on account 
of his known sobriety! He frequent- 
ly complained to the officer in ques 
tion, that he never could get either 
the Kroomen or the liberated Afri- 
cans to work. He soon after died. 

It is quite impossible that these 
facts and those individuals could be 
unknown to a person so well acquaint 
ed with Sierra Leone as Mr Mac- 
aulay is, or pretends to be; and I 
leave you and my readers to judge 
what credit is due to that writer whose 
ignorance of Sierra Leone is so great, 
that he did not know these particu- 
lars ; or of that effrontery, which, ac- 
quainted with the details, not only 
denies them, but brings forward that 
denial to impugn the veracity of his 
opponent. The reflection on his coun- 
try about “ the hard-drinking intem= 
perate Scotsman,” discloses the work 
of the pen of some other Macaulay or 
Cockney ass6ciate; but Kennetu 
Macautay was the last Scotsman in 
Sierra Leone who ought to have put 
his name to any page conveying such 
a reproach. 

“The dead British soldier,” says 
Mr Macaulay, page 65, “is not bu- 
ried in his blankets for want of boards 
to make coffins.” I affirm they were 
so; and the fact is stated upon the 
authority of brave men, who followed 
the remains of comrades to their last 
home, at the foot of the fatal Plum 
Tree, where they were tumbled into 
their graves in blankets, because no 
boards could be had to make coffins 
for them, from Mr Macaulay’s pile 
being exhausted. The quantity of 
boards required for coffins, ma 
estimated from the following facts, 
communicated to me by a gallant na~ 
val officer. Walking out, said he, one 
evening with a person belonging to 
Mr Macaulay’s establishment, the 
conversation turned to the subject of 
the mortality then raging in the place, 
when the individual alluded to stop- 
ped, looked up, and coolly addressed 
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me thus :—*‘ You see tliat large pile 
of boards?” Yes! “‘ We have sold 
the fellow to it for coffins since you 
came to the coast, (a period of three 
months,) and we shall sell the ree 
maining pile, before the present sickly 
season closes, for the same purpose !” 
What might the magnitude of the pile 
be? was the next inquiry. It wasa 
square pile, made up with long broad 
boards, “‘ anove” thirty feet high! 
said my informant. The profits of 
this timber-trade must be great ;— 
John Bull pays it ! 

At pages 11 and 12, Mr Macaulay 
charges the excessive military expen- 
diture of Sierra Leone to the account 
of recruiting Blacks for the Black re- 
giments stationed in the West Indies. 
On this account, says he, “‘ the expen- 
diture rose from L.25,853 : 4 : 33d. in 
1810 to L.36,291 : 13 : 33d. in 1811; 
and from L.41,549 : 9 : 1d. in 1812 to 
L.55,330: 3: 4d. in 1813 ; and,” conti- 
nues he, “ as the West India recruit- 
ing depots increased, so did the expen- 
ses attending them.” These false and 
audacious charges are easily demolish- 
ed. At page 17, Mr Macaulay, speak- 
ing of the disbanded soldiers, tells us 
that a considerable portion of them, 
as was the fact, had “ on1GINALLY 
been purchased as Slaves IN THE 
West Inpres;” and various Parlia- 
mentary returns inform us, that a still 
greater proportion of these were Afri- 
cans, captured, liberated, and taken 
into the army 1n the West Indies! 
Whatever expenses, therefore, were 
incurred on this account would be, 
and were, charged against the West 
Indies, and not against Sierra J.eone. 
The Commissioners also cut down Mr 
Macaulay’s statement ; for at page 
26 they inform us, that the attempt 
to recruit in Sierra Leone does not 
appear “ to have been very successful 
in obtaining voluntary enlistment ; the 
military not being a FAVOURITE SER- 
vice either with the newly imported 
Africans, or with those who have been 
longer resident in the Colony !” Other 
documents, the authority of which 
will not be disputed, enable me, clearly 
and pointedly, to state the number 
of Blacks recruited in Sierra Leone, 
both for the regiments stationed in the 
West Indies and for the African Corps 
STATIONED IN Arnica, and this too 
for one period mentioned by Mr Mac- 
aulay, even to the exact and the trifling 
amount. In the 9th Report of the 
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African Institution, p. 63, we find an 
account certified by a superintendent 
or overseer, named Kenneth Mucau- 
lay, July 9th, 1814, pointing out the 
manner in which the Africans libera- 
ted in Sierra Leone had been disposed 
of till that date, from which account 
I select the following :— 


Enlisted, or taken into the Army, 1861 
. . Navy, 107 


1968 


Total to 9th July, 1814, 

By Par. Pap. No. 362 of 1825, I 
add, including 68 women and 
children, from 4th Jan. 1814 
to4th Jan.1817, Army, . 954 

‘ ‘ é Navy, . 382 

Jan. 4th 1817, to Jan. 4th 1824, None. 





Grand Total at Sierra Leone, 2,954 


In the journals of the House of 
Commons, vol. 69, we find the whole 
expense paid for recruiting at the 
Sierra Leone depét in 1812—1814 to 
be only L.4,465 : 18 : 6d., instead of a 
sum of L.14,200, during one of those 
years, as stated by Mr Macaulay. 

With this triumphant exposure I 
might leave Mr Macaulay’s recruiting 
account ; but it is necessary to drag 
to light some more of his impudent 
misrepresentations. At p. 13, he as- 
serts, that the military expenditure 
charged under the head Sierra Leone, 
was, in 1823 and 1824, increased b 
* an experiment” then umenel 
“ of forming an African Colonial 
Corps out of the refuse of white regi- 
ments ;” which “ experiment,” he 
states, and I believe truly, occasioned 
a “ great mortality ;” but both of 
which mischiefs, he adds, ought to be 
charged against the authors of the 
scheme, and not “ to the colony of 
Sierra Leone, or to the African Insti- 
tution.”* Till men can raise the dead 
from their graves, they cannot recruit 
white soldiers in Sierra Leone! Those 
alluded to were recruited 1n Enc- 
LAND, and consequently, the expense 
of this recruiting, which, being for 
Sierra Leone, ought to be charged 
against it, was, and is, charged in the 
recruiting expenditure in England, 
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and not in the “ armg estraordina~ 
ries” drawn for from Sierra Leone, 
which was all that had been brought 
forward by me. What 1 have to do 
with is, not against whom the scheme 
ought to be charged, but against what 
account is it charged, or in what ace 
count is it included ? 

This recruiting expenditure, how- 
ever, which cannot be separated by 
me in the British returns, remains a 
just and a heavy charge to be brought 
against Sierra Leone. Mr James 
STEPHEN, in some of his anti-colo« 
nial works, estimates the recruiting, 
outfit, and transport of each soldier 
sent to our West India Colonies, at 
L.100 sterling each. The soldiers sent 
to Sierra Leone cannot cost less, and 
at this rate, allowing only 7000 Euro. 
pean troops, exclusive of Africans, 
to have been sent there from first 
to last, there remains the sum of 
L.700,000 additional to be charged 
to my first account of Sierra Leone 
expenditure ! 

‘* Mr Macqueen,” says Mr Macau- 
lay, p. 50, ** has the hardihood to in« 
sinuate, that General Turner was un« 
popular,” and to state, that “ the dis« 
satisfied blacks, instigated” by the 
whites, were about “ to transmit a 
complaint against him to the Colo 
nial Office,” shortly before his death. 
“© Never was there a more unfound« 
ed, and I may add,” says Mr Macaue 
lay, ‘* more malignant misrepresenta« 
tion than this !” 

I donot “ 1nsinvaTe” these things. 
They are stated as undeniable facts. 
They are notorious in Sierra Leone ; 
they are well-known in London ; and 
if Iam not grievously misinformed, 
or the Colonial Office most reprehen« 
sibly kept in ignorance, you can rea~ 
dily learn the fact. Mr Macaulay, let 
me tell him, is treading on dangerous 
ground—provoking an inquiry, and a 
call for documents, which the influ 
ence of his friends and patrons may 
not always be able to keep back. 

In reply to the statement made about 
the deceptions practised upon this 
country, with regard to the progress 
of education in Sierra Leone, Mr 
Macaulay, p. 32, states as follows :— 





* “ The Arrican InstituTION,” here introduced, detects another pen than Ken- 


neth Macaulay’s. 


¢ From 1810 till 1826, 7007 European troops joined. 


Rep. Comm. pp. 107 


and-108; and 2533 of whom died chiefly in Sierra Leone, 
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«¢ Now, the whole of this is the mere 
assertion of Mr Macqueen—a man 
who has never been in Sierra Leone 
—uns ted by one iota of proof, or 
even an attempt at it.” After which, 
he proceeds in his customary way to 
quote mutilated extracts from the got~ 
up authorities or dupes of the place, 
and several years old, in order to dis- 
prove what I had stated upon the au- 
thority of honourable individuals re- 
garding these subjects, and who had 
witnessed what they stated. 

In sup of what was stated, I 
without hesitation appealed to the 
Parliamentary Commissioners then on 
the spot, or on their way from it. I 
had, indeed, no knowledge of these 
gentlemen, but I had learned some~ 
thing of their character, and was ac- 

y satisfied that they would 
tell the truth. They have been in 
Sierra Leone, though your humble 
servant certainly has not. They have 
published their Report, or rather the 

islature has published it, and let 
us for a little while attend to what 
they say on this subject, and which 
brings me to the more immediate ob- 
ject, namely, a Review of their Re- 
port, in support of all that I have 
stated concerning Sierra Leone. 

“ All these schools,” say the Com- 
missioners, p. 67, “‘ were visited and 
minutely examined, with the view of 
giving a detailed statement of the pro- 
gress made in each ; but in MANY OF 
THEM, the provision for education was 
inadequate, and THE PROGRESS SO 
VERY LIMITED, that it is thought a 
tolerably correct idea of their general 
state may be conveyed without enter- 
ing into details of a nature so LITTLE 
SaTisFactTory.” ‘ An insuperable 
difficulty was experienced from the 
absolute ignorance of most of the 
TEACHERS,” to ascertain the compa- 
rative progress which had been made 
by the scholars, because “‘ the noting 

times and seasons, or even the coms 
mon modes of expressing them, has, as 
already observed, formed No rart of 
their education ! !” 

The number of schools enumerated, 
amount to 22, divided into three classes. 
The first or best educated division 
consists of five schools ; the second, of 
twelve schools ; and the third, of five 
schools. The extent of education in 
the first division is very limited, but 
that in the remaiying divisions, in- 
caleulably worse. ‘‘ The schools in- 
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cluded in the second are,” say the 
Commissioners, p. 68, “ far inferior 
to those in the first division. The 
little progress made in any of them, is 
confined almost exclusively to these 
Jirst classes; and very few of these 
can read even tolerably well, notwith. 
standing that they invariably act as 
monitors to the other classes. Very 
few of them can srELL the commonest 
word correctly.—The second classes. of 
this division attempt, in some instan. 
ces, to read parts of the Bible wutcn 
THEY HAD PREVIOUSLY STUDIED, but 
rarely succeeded in making themselves 
understood ; few of them indeed knew 
so much of the language as to compres 
hend or answer the simplest question.” 
The school “ at Kissey, consisted of a 
few girls lately received from slave 
ships ; and the girls at the other two 
were almost dotally uninstructed, and 
without any person in charge capable 
of instructing them! As little did the 
boys’ school at Kent or the Banana 
Islands deserve to be so called, al- 
though the children were numerous, 
and had persons in charge nominally 
as teachers. At the Bananas, there 
were furty-nine boys. The first class 
consisted of nine, not more than four 
of whom could read intelligibly even 
that part of the Bible which they had 
ALREADY PREPARED; and their at 
tempt to spell was altogether a FarL- 
urE. The second class attempted to 
read words of one syllable, but with- 
out success! At Kent, the teachers re« 
ported one hundred and sixty-four boys 
present ; but when counted they pro« 
ved to be forty-three short of this num- 
ber! The first class consisted of four 
boys, who read very indifferently the 
parts of the Bible they had serore 
sTuDIED. The second class consisted 
of siz boys, who were not much be- 
hind those of the first class in reading ; 
but none of them could either spell or 
write. The remainder of the boys 
were altogether without the means of 
instruction ; they had NEITHER BOOKS 
wor carps. The state in which this 
school was found excited the greatest 
surprise, as the village had been, till 
within a short time previous to inspec- 
tion, under the superintendence of 
one of the teachers belonging to the 
Church Missionary Society.— Dr Bell’s 
system of instruction is supposed to 
be practised in all the schools ; but in 
many of them no system of any kind 
was observable, and the masonrry 
5 
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were much in want of bodks, cards, 
and other requisites. ‘The dress of 
the children in the schools was very 
inferior to what might be expected 
from the quantity of clothing received 
in the colony. It was stated by the 
local superintendents, that the allow- 
ance of clothing was understood to be 
two suits in the year, but that during 
the last twelve months, one suit only 
had been received. Many of the chil- 
dren were in consequence NEARLY 
NAKED, and some of them PERFECTLY 
so, particularly at the village of Kissey. 
When the school at Waterloo was in- 
spected, the boys had no clothing but 
THICK WOOLLEN TROWSERs! !” 

Such was the state of education in 
the settlement in 1826. It was left to 
this country, during “ THE MARCH OF 
INTELLECT, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to believe that they could incul- 
cate the principles of education and the 
precepts of religion amongst the most 
ignorant and debased portion of the 
human race—amongst savage tribes 
which have no written languages, and 
the individuals of which cannot un- 
derstand one syllable of the languagein 
which their teachers and their preach« 
ers address them; nor these teachers 
and preachers understand one syllable 
of any one of the various languages 
which their heterogenous mass of hear- 
ers either speak or understand ! 

Let us next attend to the state 
in which the school-houses and 
churches are represented to be. My 
limits will not permit me to go over 
the whole ; but the following selec- 
tion may be considered sufficient to 
show what it is. In Leicester village, 
we are told, p. 33, “‘ the seminary has 
been removed, and the children” left 
‘* without the means of education.” At 
Regent village, “ the school-house is 
sufficiently large, but in bad condi- 
tion.” At Gloucester village, ‘ the 
church has never been completely 
finished. It is greatly out of repair, 
and by no means kept in that clean 
or respectable condition which one 
would look for in a place dedicated to 
Divine worship! The windows have 
been #// constructed, and the shutters 
are so totally decayed, that not only the 
wind aud the rain, but even THE 
GOATS AND DoGs find easy entrance! !” 
At Kissey village, “ the church has 
never been finished, and is now much 
out of repair. The school-house also 
requires some repairs.” ‘ At Bathurst 
ou. XXII. 
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there is no church. The public build- 
ings are a superintendent's house and 
reins 3 neither of them more 
than eight or nine years’ on B 
and a. from the insufficiency of the 
workmanship, they are both nearly in 
ASTATE OF RUIN.” At Hastings vil- 
lage, *‘ the boys’ school is kept in a 
wattle-house thatched with grass, in 
which also divine worship is performed 
by Mr Croker, senior.” At Welling 
ton village, “ the girls’ school is h 

in a very inferior wattle-house,” and 
*< the boys’ school is also held in a 
waidlenbantes mpen divine service is 
perform r Metzger !” t 
Kent dg Pes are two ~ 
houses, “ but greatly in want of win- 
dow shutters and doors, from the want 
of which the children suffered much.” 
At Banana Islands, there is “‘a wretche 
ed mud-house, in which divine serviee 
was performed, and in which the boys’ 
school is now kept. It is by no means 
in a state to protect them from the 
weather.” In Freetown, the capital, 
there is no church. Divine seryice is 
performed in the Court-house: The 
large building intended for a church, 
after having cost this Papua above 
L.50,000 sterling, stands unfinished, 
with only the bare walls and roof, and 
now converted into a Government 
Commissary’s store, after having been 
a public market-place, where negroes 
were publicly flogged ! A naval officer 
told me, that he lately saw the crew of 
his Majesty’s ship Athol making ropes 
and mending sails in it !! 

In the New Times of March 16th, 
1824, a writer, who is well known, 
told the world with exultation, that 
there were fourteen churches in Sierra 
Leone, and one building! ! You see 
what they are! The most of them 
unfinished, wretched mud and wattle 
hovels, or buildings going to decay, or 
in ruins ! 

It deserves to be remarked, how- 
ever, while the buildings set apart for 
education, and also those appropriated 
to the worship of the Supreme Being, 
aré left unfinished, in a state of decay 
and neglected, that the houses erected 
in the villages for the superintendents, 
as appears from the Report made by 
the Commissioners, are, almost with- 
out a single exception, substantial, 
large, commodious, and even elegant 
buildings ! 

Such is the state of education, and 
such is the state of the buildings set 

K 
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apart for education and religion in 
Sierra Leone, as laid before us by the 
Commissioners, even after these gen- 
tlemen have put the best face upon 
matters which they could! Mr Ken- 
neth Macaulay was in the colony du- 
ring the time these Commissioners were 
there making their inquiries. He 
knows the truth of everything which 
they have stated, and yet he has had 
the effrontery to come forward and 
publish to the people of Great Britain 
an account, almost in all things the 
reverse. 

_ Besides being the most vicious and 
immoral, the African population of 
Sierra Leone are the most rude and 
uncivilized that are to be found in 
all that most debased and ignorant 
portion of Africa, wherein the settle- 
ment has been placed. Nearly the 
whole population of it go naked, not- 
withstanding all the clothes which are 
sent from this country, or which have 
been given to them. ‘The males use 
only a piece of cloth, or “ clout,” over 
certain parts before and behind, and 
which is known in Sierra Leone by a 
name too coarse and indelicate to 
mention. Females, after they begin to 
eohabit with the other sex, have a 
slight covering, which reaches from 
the loins downwards to a little above 
the knee, but all the rest of the body 
is exposed. Young women, full grown, 
go perfectly naked, with the exception 
of a kind of stuffed cushion over cer- 
tain parts, the exact form of which I 
eannot describe, and which only serves 
to make nakedness more conspicuous. 
In this manner both sexes appear in 
the streets, and in the public markets, 
where, woe betide the European newly 
arrived, who in a hot sun gets becalm- 
ed in the stinking atmosphere which 
surrounds them. ‘‘ With the excep- 
tion,” say the Commissioners, “ of 
those who have been brought up to 
trades, those who have been educa- 
ted and clothed for several years in 
the schools, and those who are em- 
ployed as domestics, * the great bulk 
of the liberated African population of 
Sierra Leone appears at THIS DAY as 
ill clothed as any of the NaTivE 
TRIBES on that part of the coast, and 
are, in this respect, VERY FAR, IN= 
PEED, BEHIND THE MANDINGOES, 
who occupy the opposite bank of the 
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river. ' Of two hundred or three hun« 
dred women frequently assembled in 
the market-place, from fifteen to twen= 
uy would be a LARGE AVERAGE of 
those who have any other clothing 
than a piece of cotton or linen cloth 
fastened round the loins, and reach- 
ing nearly to the knee. This is the 
usual dress of the women, and of 
many of the labouring men in the vil- 
lages.” Yet these are the persons 
amongst whom the articles of clothing 
before enumerated have been distribu- 
ted !! 

Mr Macaulay, pages 14 and 15, and 
in other places, attempts to cavil at 
my account of the expenditure for li- 
berated Africans. My estimate of this 
expenditure, including the wuo tg, 
as per official estimates, for six years 
ending 1825, was L.292,269:7: 6d. 
Mr Macaulay’s account, p. 18, drawn 
from Sierra Leone records for the same 
period, and for Sierra Leone alone, is 
L.267,296 : 10 : 02d. ; no mighty dif- 
ference. 

On the records of that place, how- 
ever, no reliance cau be placed. ‘* The 
pay-lists for the workmen, and vouch- 
ers for other payments,” connected 
with “ the expenditure in public 
works,” are, say the Commissioners, 
p- 86, “ so VAGUE as not to justify 
even A LOOSE ESTIMATE Of the ex- 
pense incurred in any particular one.” 
The Liberated African Department 
exhibits even more terrific inatten- 
tion. According to the price of provi- 
sions furnished to the Commissioners, 
the expense of that department, from 
1818 to 1825, ought to have been only 
L.110,092 : 2 : 44d. whereas, by the 
bills drawn on the British Treasury 
from the settlement, it actually was 
L.242,419 : 6 : 44d.!! What room for 
peculation is here ! ! 

In every way, money is made of the 
liberated Africans. According to State 
Papers, Class A of 1827, pp. 50—54, 
the Slave Commissioners at Sierra 
Leone directed the restoration of the 
Portuguese brig “ Activo,” with 165 
slaves, seized by his Majesty’s ship 
Athol, and valued at nearly (costs in- 
cluded) L.12,000 sterling. Abandoned 
by the captors, and refused by the 
owners, the slaves were left in a state 
of starvation. Impelled by hunger, a 
number of these got ashore, where, 





* Only the head domestic of each house is, I am informed, clothed, The rest 


go quite naked, particularly the Xroomen. 
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though decreed by the superior Court 
to be restored, Mr Kenneth Macaulay, 
then “ acting Governor,” directed that 
they should be treated and dealt with 
as “* emancipated negroes ;” that is, 
kept in the place, in consequence of 
which this nation will ere long have 
their value to pay, while this ‘‘ act- 
ing Governor” will probably be found 
claiming and receiving the sum of 
L.13 sterling twice for each, as the 
bounty decreed by law for Africans 
seized ashore, and liberated by Go- 
vernors, and 5 per cent commission as 
Navy Prize Agent! 

How far I have erred, misrepre- 
sented, or exaggerated the expenditure 
upon Sierra Leone, a few official re- 
ferences will show. In my first letter, 
(Blackwood, Dec. 1826, P: 879,) the 
sums of money paid by this country, 
in bounties and head money for libe- 
rated Africans to different captors, to 


’ a period undetermined, is stated to be 


L.465,211, 3s. 4d. sterling. By the 
Parliamentary Return, No. 399, pro- 


duced last Session, the sums ‘paid, e#- 
clusive of claims not yet paid, are 
L.484,344, 6s. 8d.; being L,.19,133, 
3s. 4d. sterling Less than what I had 
stated the amount to be! — 

Examine every account, produce 
every item under their respective 
heads, and I feel confident, that in the 
aggregate expenditure the same re- 
sults will follow. ‘Thus, in the letter 
referred to, (Blackwood, p. 876,) the 
expenditure under the head ‘* Army 
Extraordinaries,” is stated to be 
L.1,117,261, 5s. 114d., or at the avers 
age of L.58,801, 15s. 03d. per annum. 
But the expenditure for 1825° was 
greater than I supposed ; and besides, 
I had omitted many sums charged 
in the different pages of the account, 
entitled “‘ Army Extraordinaries,” and 
also ‘* the pay and the provisions for 
the troops, provided for in England.” 
By the Parliamentary Papers for the 
undermentioned years, which are all 
I have at present by me, the sums 
stand as under:— 


Army EXxTRAORDINARIES. 


First Letter. 


1820 . . L.54,799 14 93 
i821. . 67,130 0 9} 
122. 20. 0S 84,291 10 7 
1823. . 939,29413 9 
1824 . . 60,699 13 0 
1825 . . 58,801 15 0} 
1826. . 105,047 0 0 





L.420,064 7 113 


which is above L.85,000 too little, in« 
stead of being too much! 

To contradict the daring statements 
and the impudent appeal made unto 
you, that a certain merchant in Lon- 
don had not, since the year 1807, any 
thing to do “either in one way or the 
other” with the expenditure of Sierra 
Leone, I produced an extract from 
the agreement betwixt the merchant 
in question and Mr Macmillan, con- 
stituting him their deputy in the 
Navy Prize Agency concern at Sierra 
Leone, by which the Commission, 5 
per cent, was to be equally divided 
betwixt them. The Commissioners 
tell us, p. 90, that the partner of that 
merchant or mercantile house in Lon- 
don, is to this day not only “ Navy 


Present Letter. 
1820 . L.66,368 8 8 
1821 . . 69,618 0 of 
1989 -° . . 44,607 18 9 
1823 . ° 52,481 3 4 
1824 . - * 87,319 16 11 
1825. - 120,515 6 1 
1826. . 64,343 10 52 





L.505,244 5 Of 


Paize AGENT,” but also “ Contrace 
Tor for part of the Government sup- 
a ;” and in how many other things 

e and they are concerned, we shall 
see as we proceed in this inquiry. 
Lest, however, I may be told, that 
though the individuals in question 
were constituted Navy Prize Agents, 
yet they never acted, or obtained any 
emolument under their commissions, 
and their agreement, I adduce, from 
Parliamentary Return, No. 177 of 
1822, pp. 1, 3, 4, 5, &c. the following 
extracts, which show the sums of 
money issued at the Exchequer, out 
of the Consolidated Fund, regretting 
exceedingly that brevity compels me 
to omit the full and particular de- 
tails :— 





* Par. Pap. No. 59 of 1824, p. 12, states, L.15,000 of this sum to have been paid, 
Jan. 23, 1823, to Thomas Hoblyn, Esq. to pay for captured negroes. 
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1820, and January 13th, and April 7th, 1821, . 


The preceding are extracted from 
columns of details of the application 
of the sum of L..54,728 : 16 : 8d. paid 
in bounties out of “‘ THe Consotti- 
DATED Funp,” while, in the same 
Paper, p. 7, L.273,670 additional 
stand paid by the Navy Orrice” 
for the same purpose! For how ma- 
ny other individuals the gentleman in 
question acted as agent, I cannot, in 
absence of the specific details, at pre- 
sent state ; but all the officers of the 
Navy, and the Governors of Colonies, 
were too well aware of the control 
which the individual in question had 
over the money bags of the British 

, and Mr Vansittart, to con- 
stitute any other person their agent. 

I call your attention, sir, the atten« 
tion of my country, and the attention 
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To Cuanitzs W. Maxwe xt, Governor of Sierra Leone, January 28th, 1815, 
* 1.1264 0 © 
To Zacwany Macautay, Esq. Agent for various persons, 

July 6th, 7th, 12th, 14th, and @ist, 1819; and April 22d, 


T 13,286 0 06 





L.14,550 0 0 


of the Legislature of my country, to 
the preceding details, by which it 
appears, that as “ Seizors” the Go- 
vernors of British Colonies have, 
Jirst, the bounty decreed by act of 
parliament ; and next, as Gover- 
NORS, AN EQUAL SUM, and conse- 
quently the Navy Prize Agent, re 
ceives, not five per cent commission, 
but TEN PER CENT commission for 
the same thing! In the name of jus- 
tice, sir, and a country bleeding at 
every pore in her precious resources, 
is a system like this to be suffered to 
go on? 


The pestilential nature of the cli- © 


mate of Sierra Leone is admitted and 
cannot be denied ; but it has been ge- 
nerally supposed, that its effects are 
confined to Europeans: that, however, 





* I select the following items from the general details, to show how the system was 


cafried on :— 


Jan. 28, 1815.—To CuarLes W1LLiamM MaxweELt, Esq. Lieutenant- 


Governor of the Colony of Sierra Leone, for the seizure and condem- 


nation of two males and one female, . 


To KennetH Macautay, Esq. Collector of Dutics in the said Co- 


lony, prosecutor for ditto, er! ¢ 


L. 36 0 0 


36 0 O 


L. 72 0 0 


+ Jan. 6, 1819.—To Lieutenant-Colonel Macarthy, as seizor, on the condemnation 


of 43 slaves at Sierra Leone, viz.— 


7 males, at L.13 each ° ° L. 91 0 O 
19 females, at L.10 each, e a ° 199 0 0 
17 children, at L.3 each. e * ‘ 51 0 O 
L.332 0 O 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Macarthy, as Governor, on the condemnation of 
the said slaves, ° é ‘ ’ ‘ " 332 0 0 
To George Macaulay, Esq. as seizor, on the condemnation of one male, 13 0 0 
To Lieutenant-Colonel Macarthy, as Governor, . . . ° 13 0 0 
L.6909 0 0O 


April-7, 1821.—To William Fisher, Esq. Commander of “ H. M. S. Bann,” for the 
fe ing slaves captured on board the “* San Antonio Melagrozo,”’ and condemned 
in the Vice-Admiralty Court, at THE IsLAND of Sierra Leone, viz.— 


265 males, at L.20 each, ; r * L.5300 0 O 
105 females, at L.15 each, ° ° . 1575 0 0 
135 children, at L.5 each, oe a te 675 0 0 





L.7550 0 0 


“¢ The island of Sicrra Leone!’ How the old gentleman must have smiled at of- 
ficial ignorance, as he fingered the bank-notes, and reflected how nicely he had suc- 
ceeded in saving the payers of them “ the trouble of thinking !” 
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js not the case. It is as fatal to blacks 
43 it is to whites. The former, in- 
deed, are not cut off by fevers, but 
they perish from dysenteries and sores, 
prought upon them by the same 
causes which bring fevers upon the 
whites, namely, putrid effluvia, damps, 


and sudden changes of the atmosphere 
] during the rains, to which the negroes 


are more exposed, and te which their 
ignorance leads them to expose them- 
selves. The decrease of the Ameri- 
can blacks in number is a striking 
fact in proof. Thus, while 29 only 
have emigrated, we find them from 
1131, the number.in 1792, dwindled 
down to 578 in 1826! But amongst 
the liberated Africans the decrease is 
still more terrific. ‘ The total num- 
ber of negroes captured and landed in 
Sierra Leone,” say the Commission- 
ers, p. 52, “ from 1808 to 1825, both 
years inclusive, was 20,571.” The 
total number remaining at the begin- 
ning of 1826 was, according to the 
same authority, p. 21, only 10,716, 
making a decrease of nearly 10,000— 
one half, in the short period of EIGH- 
TEEN YEARS, exclusive of births! ! 
But the mortality amongst this un- 
fortunate race, has in reality been 
much greater—perhaps double. Va- 
rious authorities, public and private, 
lead me to believe, that the number of 
Africans captured and brought into 
that colony, exceeds 36,000. The com- 
missioners have given us data, page 
50, to approximate the fact in this 
case. ‘* The proportion of blankets,” 
say they, “ hitherto issued to the libe« 
rated Africans, is stated to have been 
one for each adult, and one for two 
CHILDREN.” The number of blankets 
issued from the stores from 1816 to 
1825, both inclusive, was 26,331, and 
the number of children “ received in 
charge by the superintendents,” du- 
ring the same period, was ‘ 4389,” 
giving, by the above data, 28,534 ne- 
groes, 24,145 of whom were adults 
received into the settlement within the 
period mentioned. According to an 
account certified by Mr Kenneth Mac- 
aulay as superintendent of the cap-~ 
tured negroes, dated July 9th, 1814, 
and inserted in the ninth report of 
the African Institution, p. 63, the 
number liberated in the colony to that 
date was 5925. According to Parlia- 
mentary Return, No. 389 of 1824, the 


| number captured and liberated in the 


colony, from July 1814 to the first of 
January 1816, must have amounted 
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to 3,300, making together the number 
of 37,780 liberated in the place, ex 
clusive of the great numbers which 
perished betwixt the date of the 
ture, and the date of landing in the 
settlement. According to Parliamen- 
tary Report, No. 512 of 1825, the 
number of marriages celebrated in 
Sierra Leone, between the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1817, and the 31st of Decem- 
ber 1823, was 2107. The natural in- 
crease from these, which we shall by 
way of distinction call the enslaved 
population, had all things been bi-ssed 
and correct, ought, to the end of 1825, 
to have been 3500, exclusive of the 
free labour produce, which, it has been 
shown, has been considerable. These 
data, and they are clear and reason- 
able, will give us at least 41,000 libe- 
rated Africans, and their progeny 
which have been brought into Sierra 
Leone since 1808 ; and yet, two years 
ago, we find ony 10,716 remaining 
in it!!—Giving a mortality, admitting 
that 3000 have been sent to the regi- 
ments, in the West Indies, of 26,000 
out of the number of 37,700, in the 
short space of eighteen years! ! 

Will Mr Kenneth Macaulay, or any 
of his school, shew us on the face 
of this globe any other spot where, 
without war, and unusual contagious 
and pestilential diseases, a mortality 
amongst the human species is to be 
found to match this? I defy them! 
The boards required for coffins must 
be no mean item in the profitable trade 
of the place ! 

The cause of the mortality amongst 
the blacks in Sierra Leone, though its 
real extent is carefully concealed, is 
ingeniously set down as proceeding 
from diseases caught on board slave- 
ships, by reason of the excessive num- 
bers crowdedtogether in them. Doubt- 
less, in some instances, this is the 
fact ; but this is a part of the Sierra 
Leone system, as reprehensible as the 
rest of it, and which cannot be too 
severely condemned, nor too soon re= 
moved. By a law enacted, “* by zeal 
without knowledge,” every slave-ship 
captured on any part of the African 
(western) coasts, must be sent to 
Sierra Leone for adjudication. From 
its geographical position, and from na 
tural causes, which no human power 
can remove, this is only practicable 
after the most tedious voyages. The 
fatal error is well known, and has 
long been complained of; yet it is 
still continued, in order, it is presu- 
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med, that Sierra Leone money-ma- 
king proctors and authorities, and 
navy prize agents, may obtain grist for 
their mills, and grow rich. These 
protracted voyages, arising from oppo- 
sing winds and currents, occasion a 
scarcity of water and provisions on 
board the crowded captured ships, 
which quickly produce the most heart- 
rending, the most fatal, and the most 
appalling scenes of starvation, mise- 
ry, despair, disease, and death, that 
can be imagined or met with, and ari- 
sing almost entirely from the rigid 
letter of our, I will designate it, in- 
human law. Sierra Leone is to blame 
for the whole of it. 
The Commissioners, p. 23, give us 
a few terrific specimens of the opera- 
tions of these ; and terrible as these 
specimens are, still they are inferior 
in horror to others, which, from the 
African Institution reports, and the 
public journals, could, did my limits 
permit me, be produced ! “‘ Lu Fortune 
was captured by his H. M.S. Brazen, 
ten days after sailing from her port ; 
and had, at the time of capture, 245 
slaves on board. During a passage of 
twenty-one days to Sierra Leone, for- 
ty-siz of the number died. The ves- 
sel is stated to have remained in the 
harbour srx weeks before she was 
adjudicated, in which period szven- 
TY-SEVEN slaves died, making a total 
loss of ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
THREE Out of 245, between the date 
of capture and the actual landing of 
the negroes! The Rosalia was captu- 
red by H. M. S. Athol, in December 
1825, at which time the number of 
slaves on board is stated to have been 
285; of these, NINETY-TWo died du- 
ring a passage of TWELVE WEEKS to 
Sierra Leone ; both the negroes, and 
those in charge of them, having been 
for the last three weeks on an allow- 
ance of half-a-pint of flour, made from 
the Cassada root, and a gill of water, 
each, per day.” Unfortunately, their 
sufferings do not terminate here, for, 
“in the case of the Uniao, besides 
©NE HUNDRED AND TWELVE out of 
three hundred and sixty-one slaves,” 
which “ died prior ro landing, thir- 
ty-five died after emancipation, (but 
before it was possible to have them re- 
giustered,) owing to the wretched state 
to which they had been reduced by 
dysentery and the small pox ! !” It is 
to pursue details further, to 
. shew the pernicious nature of Sierra 
Leone, and of the Sierra Leone sys- 
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tem. Twenty years have seen, and 
in twenty different ships each year, 
similar horrors ! ! 

Such are the fatal effects of the place 
upon the miserable blacks doomed to 
nestle in it. It is scarcely necessary 
to recur to the deaths which it occa. 
sions amongst Europeans, which only 
Sierra Leone “ xum- proof” champions 
will deny and dispute. But justice to 
you, and to my subject, renders it ne. 
cessary that 1 should notice shortly 
what the Commissioners also state 
upon this subject. 

** In the year 1824,” say these gen. 
tlemen, p. 198, “‘ two hundred and 
eighty-three European troops joined, 
making the total numbers upon the 
coast 346, and of these THREE HUN« 
DRED AND OnE died! In 1825, eleven 
hundred and fifty-four European troops 
joined, making a total of 1193, and 
of these six HUNDRED AND TWENTYs 
one died! In the end of February, 
1825, one hundred and eight soldiers of 
the Royal African Corps were sent to 
the Isles des Loss ; these were young 
men, between 17 and 30 years of 
age, who had enlisted under Ge. 
neral Turner, and accompanied him 
to the coast. When these islands 
were visited by the Commissioners in, 
March 1826, rirty-rwo of them had 
died, and there were but few of the 
survivors who did not suffer from the 
effects of disease. From the 2lst De- 
cember, 1825, to the Ist of November, 
1826, THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
cases of this fever have been treated 
in the hospital at Freetown, and of 
these ONE HUNDRED AND SIxTy have 
died ; at the Gambia there have been 
one hundred and twelve admissions, and 
ONLY TWELVE HAVE RECOVERED!!” 

The greater deadliness of the eli- 
mate of Sierra Leone over other parts 
of the west coast of Africa, is placed 
before us in a striking manner . the 
Commissioners, in p. 107 of their Re- 
port. From 1810 till 1825, thenum- 
ber of European troops which had 
arrived on that coast was 5,823. Of 
these 1912 died! During the early 
part of that period, however, the 
greater part of the troops were sta- 
tioned at Senegal and Goree, and, con- 
sequently, to shew what is the mor- 
tality of Sierra Leone, and what it is 
compared with these settlements, we 
must take the latter eight years of the 
period which are subsequent to the 
cession of these possessions. The 
number of European troops which 
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reached. Sierra Leone in that period 
was 1,679, of which 967, nearly three- 
fifths, died. 

Why should I add more? The year 
1826 was still more fatal. General 
Turner, and nearly all his family and 
suite were cut off early in that year ; 
and, while I am penning this letter, 
the accounts have reached this country, 
that his successor, Sir Neil Campbell, 
and several other individuals, have 
also fallen victims to the pestilential 
swamp, in which the mortality this 
year has already been exceedingly 
great. The evil cannot be removed. 
The pestilence of Sierra Leone, said 
an intelligent medical gentleman unto 
me, who bears in his person sad proofs 
of its effects, and who has paid par- 
ticular attention to its nature and ra- 
vages, and whose opinion has, I be- 
lieve, been communicated to the Co- 
lonial Office—the pestilence of Sierra 
Leone, said he, can never be rooted 
out. No European constitution, nor, 
indeed, any other constitution, can 
withstand its power. The Whites 
who boast they can do so, forget to 
state that they generally run off to 
England at the commencement of the 
rains, and return again at the season 
of the year when their effects cease. 
The place, added he, is wholly unfit 
to be made the abode of animal life. 
The Lagoon which washes its narrow 
coasts is filled with ravenous sharks, 
and its destructive shores are abodes 
where only the poisonous insect and 
the venomous REPTILE can exist ! 

The records of the War Orrice 
will show the greater mortality which 
prevails in this place than in our other 
tropical settlements. In the Leeward 
Islands, the proportion is two deaths in 
FIFTY; in Jamaica, FOUR DEATHS in 
FIFTY; and in Sierra Leone, six deaths 
in TEN, upon an average of several 
years! The great mortality in Jamai- 
ca also proceeds from the well-known 
unhealthy situation of the principal 
barracks, and which the Legislature of 
the island have offered to remove at 
their own expense, to a healthy spot, 
if the Government would permit it to 

done. 

The salubrity of Sierra Leone, the 
morality, and progressmade in religion, 
by its population, and the veracity of 
Mr Kenneth Macaulay upon these and 
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other subjects connected with it, ha- 
ving been ascertained, we shall next 
proceed to consider the agriculture, 
the trade, and the industry of the 
place, as these have been laid before 
us by the Commissioners in their Re« 
ort. 
¥ First, As to the agriculture of the 
settlement, the Commissioners state: — 
‘* Prior to General Turner's time, agri-« 
culture appears to have been aLmost 
TOTALLY NEGLECTED by the Euro< 
peans. Those who had the means of 
carrying it on extensively, were wholly 
occupied in other pursuits ; and, even 
had it been their wish to embark ca- 
pital in the cultivation of the soil, an 
INSUPERABLE DIFFICULTY presented 
itself in the want of eligible overseers. 
—Several small coffee-farms, of from 
Jour to six acres, and two of larger ex- 
tent, were also,” (alluding to some 
cotton farms, which had been under- 
taken and then abandoned ) “at differ~ 
ent times undertaken. Some of these 
have been altogether abandoned ; and 
others, which still exist, are so much 
neglected, that it seems quite impos~ 
sible to draw from them any fair in« 
ference, as to the advantage which 
might result from the cultivation of 
coffee upon a more judicivus or ex« 
tended plan.” (P. 74.) “ I do not,” 
says Mr Reffell, “ consider the pro« 
visions grown in the colony as suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the inha-~ 
bitants ; arising, however, as much 
from their not being of the quality 
consumed, as from such produce not 
being cultivated to a sufficient extent. 
The stare Foon of the population 
is rice, while the articles principally 
grown, are cassado and cocoa.”* Yet 
notwithstanding the demand for rice 
in preference, the Liberated Africans 
continue to grow “ cassado and cocoa ; 
avowedly because their culture does 
not require that labour or attention 
which the rice demands, and because 
they sometimes obtain this by the sale 
of a larger quantity of the articles of 
more easy production.” (P. 75). “ By 
far the greater part of the rice con- 
sumed IS IMPORTED BY THE Mandin« 
goes, Limmanees, or other neighbour« 
ing tribes: that which is raised in the 
settlement being almost exclusively 
consumed by the grower.” (P. 76.) 
** A hope has been already express« 





* The latter is explained to be a root the same as the Hddoe.in the West Indies. 
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ed, that the cultivation of cotton 
might be advantageously introduced 
amongst the new Ly arrived Africans, 
under certuin regulations. But that 
those Africans WHO HAVE BEEN SOME 
TIME LOCATED IN THE CoLony, will 
ever be induced to engage in it to any 
extent, on their own account, is greatly 
to be doubted. Generally speaking, 
their mode of life is formed, and they 
appear to be satisfied with it. Where 
such is the case, it will not be found 
easy to induce laborious habits in pur- 
suit of an object, to which neither 
their wants nor desires at present sti- 
mulate them.” (P. 75.) “ In fact,” 
say Messrs Savage and Gabiddon (the 
latter a black man, and a Justice of 
the Peace,) “‘ such employment” (a 
FIELD LaBourER!) “is considered 
degrading ; necessity may compel him 
to undertake it; but that necessity 
must be strong indeed that will make 
him continue it for any length of time. 
The wages of one month will keep him 
For six ; and variety is the delight of 
the liberated African, because so dif- 
ferent from his former condition.” 
(P. 77.) ' 

Such are the liberated Africans, 
their industry and their dispositions to- 
wards industry ! Such, it is repeated, 
are the liberated Africans in Sierra 
Leone, and of the Nova Scotians, and 
the Maroons ; the Commissioners, p. 
73, state, “ the great majority of them 
were estranged from agricultural oc- 
cupations ; and it is stated by Messrs 
Savage and Gubiddon, (the latter him- 
self a Maroon,) (Appendix, C. 26,) 
that as far as relates to the Nova 
Scotians and Maroon settlers, acri- 
CULTURE IS AT A LOWER EBB NOW 
than it was during the administration 
of the Company and of Governor 
Thompson! !” 

This is the sum of Sierra Leone 
agriculture! ‘‘ In short,” say the 
Commissioners, p. 55, “‘ the results 
of 18 years’ experience, as exemplified 
in the condition of those liberated 
Africans, located in Sierra Leone, 
seem to justify the inference, that 

i the mode pursued, with the 
view of improving their condition by 
AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS, has not 
been judicious, or that their character 
and habits are unfavourable to that 
kind of improvement. However this 
may be, the RESULTS ARE IN THEM- 
SELVES INCONTROVERTISLE, and 
leave little room to hope, that with- 
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out the adoption of more effectual 
measures, the adult class of negroes 
will be induced to improve their pre. 
sent condition, which probably 

pears to them, when compared with 

past, a state of considerable enjoy. 


ment !” 

In Sierra Leone, our failure has 
been most complete ; and I leave it to 
you, sir, and to my readers, to say, 
after perusing these facts and these 
proofs, what can be thought of Mr 
Kenneth Macaulay, who has had the 
temerity to come before the British 
nation and assert, and attempt to 
prove, the contrary ! ! 

The situation of Sierra Leone, in 
every point of view, but more espe. 
cially in an agricultural point of view, 
has been stated to be the worst that 
could have been pitched upon on the 
Western coast of Africa for a British 
settlement. Let the Commissioners, 
and even Kenneth Macaulay himself, 
bear witness in proof of the fact. ‘ Ge« 
nerally speaking,” say the Commis- 
sioners, p. 5, “ the valleys are con- 
tracted, and the ravines deep. The 
mountains are composed chiefly of 
granite ; and the soil, although gene- 
rally light and inadhesive, derives a 
transient fertility from the admixture 
of vegetable matter ; but its produc 
tive powers are SOON EXHAUSTED. 
The mountains are clothed to their 
summits with thick impervious woods 
and jungle, which shoot up through 
the interstices of the rocks, and from 
the scanty soil which is formed by 
their own decay. When cleared and 
prepared for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion, this mountain-soil makes, for 
ONE SEASON, a Satisfactory return; 
but, having lost, by the process of 
clearing, the support which had re- 
tained it in its place, it is washed 
away by the rains of the ensuing sea- 
son, leaving only a ROCKY SUKFACE, 
unfit for the general purposes of agri- 
culture.” 

“The appearance of the settlement,” 
say the Commissioners, p. 7, “‘ when 
viewed from the sea, formsa picturesque 
coup-d’eil; but the inquiring eye 
SEARCHES IN VAIN for those traces of 
cultivation, which denote the residence 
of an agricultural people. The sron- 
TANEOUS PRODUCTIONS of nature 
alone present themselves,” &c.! In 
short, “‘ the whited sepulchres” of an- 
cient times, are proper images of this 
fatal spot,—without, ‘* beautiful to 
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ness, and dead men’s bones! !” 

Let us now contemplate the picture, 
as drawn by the equally powerful and 
experienced pencil used by Mr Ken- 
neth Macaulay, putting his words cu- 
riously, but correctly, together. In the 
high ground we have “ yrunite moun- 
tains,” and ground which, as soon as it 
is cleared of the “immense forest trees” 
which grow upon it,is so washed by the 
rains as to leave only “‘ a surface, which 
has the appearance of cravet ;” and, 
in the low ground, we have, “ round 
Freetown, several small plains of hard 
indurated claystone, covered with grass, 
which no man would ever think of 
cultivating ;” and in the more central 
parts, “a belt of thick forest of consi- 
derable depth, BREEDING MIASMA 
AND FEVER, and which gives to “ the 
immediate vicinity of Freetown an 
ASPECT OF DESOT.ATION !” 

Twothings were stated rezarding the 
trade of the place ; first, that the colony 
within its bounds did not produce one 
of the articles which were exported 
from it ; and, secondly, that the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the trade of 
the settlement, was in the hands of 
one powerful and influential mercan- 
tile concern. To come to the proofs. 

In reply to inquiries, the collector 
of the Customs of the place states, say 
the Commissioners, p. 80 ; ‘‘ with refe- 
rence to the queries and answers, Nos. 
1 and 7, NONE OF THE ARTICLES EX= 
PORTED TO ENGLAND ARE THE AC= 
TUAL PRODUCE OF THE COLONY, BUT 
ARE COLLECTED FROM THE INTERIOR, 
AND coastways, and deposited here 
until they become of sufficrent quantity, 
or until opportunities offer to ship 
them !!” The timber trade, the most 
valuable branch, say the Commis- 
kioners, same page, * may possibly be 
considered to have reached its mazi- 
mum,” for, says Mr M‘Cormack, who 
first introduced it, “‘I do not think 
the timber denominated African teake, 
or No. 1, will be procurable in suffi- 
cient quantities for more than seven or 
eight years in this place ; from the cir- 
cumstance of the distanee, the natives 
will have to haul it out of the woods ; 
and, from the state of the country, it 
is impossible to use carriages of any 
description ; and I do not think the na- 
tives would be disposed to make roads, 
at least at present.” ‘The timber 
trade,” says Mr Williams, p. 80, 

Vor, XXIII. 
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the eye,’’ but within, “full of rotten- 


** could not well be pushed beyond 
its present state.” Besides, conmnues 
he, ‘ in fact, it has become ALMost 
A PRIVATE AFFarR!!” 

How, and to whom, it has become a 
private affair, let the Commissioners, 
page 81, state: *‘ No PART OF THE 
TIMBER EXPORTED IS PRODUCED 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE COLONY, 
and few of the liberated Africans are 
employed by the trade ; but there can 
be little doubt that advantage is de- 
rived by the narives in the vicinity 
of the rivers, from the occupation 
which it affords. This is exhibited in 
the instance of the chief, Dalla Ma- 
hommadu,whois principally emrLoyep 
in procuring timber for THE HOUSE OF 
Macautay and Bassincton, from 
which he is said to have received 
about L.500 for less than one half of 
the last shipping season. ‘The advan- 
tage, however, it is to be feared, is not 
diffused generally amongst the people 
to the extent which could be desired. 
They are USUALLY THE DOMESTIC OR 
PURCHASED SLAVES OF THE CHIEF 
FOR WHOM THEY LABouR, and by 
whom the profits are either accumula 
ted, or EXPENDED IN AUGMENTING 
THE NUMBER OF HIS SLAVES! It may, 
therefore, be inferred, that no great 

cuniary benefit is obtained by the 
abourers, although their condition is 
probably ameliorated in other re« 
spects ! !” 

Here we have undeniable proofs of 
two things, namely, that the timber 
trade of Sierra Leone is “‘ a private 
affair’—in the hands of * Messrs 

acaulay and Babbington ;” and, not- 
withstanding the racket which is made 
in this country about the productions 
of slave labour being sinful, shame- 
ful, and contaminating, especially by 
members of that concern, still it is 
seen that the Teake timber trade of 
Sierra Leone is the production of slave 
labour, and that its proceeds go to 
augment the numbers, and increase 
the purchase of slaves ; while that very 
house and the British Government 
participate in the trade ; for we learn, 
through the means of a babbling Sierra 
Leone advocate, ““ Mr Forster, No. 
8, New City Chambers, London,” that 
Government receive this Teake timber 
upon contract, and, consequently, from 
the house alluded to. ‘This contract 
is a national document, which will ere 
long be called for and produced. 
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After having been purchased from 
the native Princes, this timber is put 
on board the ships principally by the 
labour of Kroomen. Of these un- 
happy people, who yet remain, without 
a single exception, in their native dark 
and barbarous state, the Commission- 
ers, p. 17, state—‘‘ It has not been the 
fate of the Kroomen te have much in- 
tercourse with the individuals who 
were likely to bestow much pains upon 
their moral and religious improvement ; 
ON THE conTRARY, they have been 
employed chiefly sy THosz to whom 
they have been recommended by THEIR 
PHYSICAL CAPACITIES AND DISPOSI-« 
TION FOR LABOUR. It could not, 
therefore, be expected that much time 
or attention would be bestowed upon 
the improvement of their mind by such 
persons, who, although tHey find it 
profitable to employ them in preference 
to others, acknowledge their uTTER 
want of morality and religion !” 

How often, I am here compelled 
to remark, have the West Indian Co- 
Jonists been reproached, unjustly re- 
proached, and by Mr Z. Macaulay, 
with considering and estimating their 
slaves only according to “ their phy- 
sical capacities: and disposition to la- 
bour,” while his agents and his house 
are really pursuing the same system 
with the Kroomen ! ! 

The Gold Trade of Sierra Leone is 
next in importance to the timber trade. 
Let us see in whose hands it is, and 
how those hands came to obtain the 
whole of it. 

“The trade in this article,” say 
the Commissioners, p. 79, “ is of re- 
eent origin, having commenced in 
1822 ; and if the opinion generally en- 
tertained by the-oTHER MERCHANTS 
be correct, it is chiefly possessed at 
PRESENT BY THE FIRM OF MEssrs 
MacauLay AND Bassincton; that 
house must, therefore, be considered 
most capable of estimating the quan- 
tity exported. Mr K. Macaulay com- 

it to have been to the value of 

een L.20,000 and L.30,000 dur- 

ing the year 1825,” &c. How that 
house come to be masters of the gold 
trade, let the merchants of St Mary’s, 
Gambia, through the Commissioners, 
79, tell. ‘“‘ The merchants of St 


Mary's” assert, “that in proportion 





as the gold trade of Sierra Leone has 
increased, that of Bathurst has pimr- 
This circumstance they ate 
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tribute toan UNDUE INFLUENCE gains 
ed by the merchants of the former 
place, through the medium of the 

ts di from Sierra Leone 
by the Colonial Government. Those 


presents, ay say, though designed to 
induce the Chiefs of the gold districts 
tofavour commerce generally, have had 
practically the effect of turning to 
Sierra Leone the gold traders who 
FORMERLY RESORTED TO THE GAM= 
Bia. No presents being made from 
this place, it becomes the interest of 
the Chiefs to use THEIR AUTHORITY 
in promoting the trade of the other 
settlement, from which they derive 
the greatest advantage ; this authority, 
IN SOME INSTANCES AMOUNTING TO 
Force, has, according to the state. 
ment of the Gambia merchants, been 
exerted greatly to their prejudice !” 
The sums charged against, and 
drawn from the British Treasury, and 
expended in these presents, are, we 
learn from the Commissioners, p. 86, 
between the years 1814 and 1825, 
L.9,945, 15s. 10d. sterling, while the 
vouchers that were produced could 
only show L.6,928, 6s. 8d.!! Those 
large sums were expended in presents 
to the native Chiefs in the interior, 
as the Commissioners and merchants 
of St Mary’s very pointedly state, by 
the Colonial Government, as directed 
by Mr Kenneth Macaulay ; and who, 
by this “‘ undue influence,” drew, not 
only the gold trade, but the most va- 
luable branches of every other trade, 
to his house ; for, say the Commission« 
ers, p. 83, the merchants there “ as« 
cribe the superior success of what they 
term THEIR FIRST HOUSE, to the pos« 
session of more extensive means, as 
well as to what they consider an un« 
DUE ADVANTAGE derived by THE 
AGENT of this house from his seat in 
the Council. The feeling of jealousy 
entertained on this account by the 
other merchants, appears to be not 
ILL FOUNDED.” 
. Thus, sir, we have seen developed 
the secret of the increase of the Sierra 
Leone trade so loudly and so often 
bruited abroad in this country from 
certain sources—a trade which, while 
one concern obtains L.100,000 in gold 
at the expense of the profits and the 
exertions of less favoured merchants, 
that honest, simple, plodding ass, Joun 
Butt, pays L.10,000 out of his pocket 
to enable them to obtain it!! 
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Let all these facts be considered, Macaulay, page 59, ‘‘ I have myself 
and say wherein I have misrepresent- seen a Maroon, a Nova Scotia settler, 


ed the situation, or brought one false 
accusation, or one erroneous charge, 
against Sierra Leone, or those who as- 
sume the control of it. To blacken 
it is impossible. 

That the liberated Africans in the 
place are compelled to work by the 
application of the whip, has been sta- 
aL I am ready, and offer, to prove 
the fact. The Commissioners indi- 
rectly admit this, when, in page 55, 
they state, that to make thei work, 
* some mild coercive power seems 
necessary. But this power should 
not be, as IN SOME INSTANCES IT 
APPEARS INEXCUSABLY TO HAVE 
BEEN, LEFT IN THE HANDS OF PER- 
SONS LIKELY TO ABUSE IT.” I hold 
in my hands a communication from 
the , dated the 28th May last, 
which runs thus: * Those liberated 
Africans that are obliged to work for 
the public good, are employed in car- 
rying stones, or bricks, for public 
buildings ; or learning some trade, as 
masonry, and shingling house-tops, 
or the like, and require to be kept 
to their labour by the dread of the 
whip ; even under this discipline, I 
HAVE SEEN THEM idling when the 
eye of the whipper-in was turned in 
another direction. This man of the 
cord is a black invariably. I have 
often seen one in the wharf when a 
vessel was unloading, WITH THE CAT 
IN HIS HAND, and I have asked him 
what use he made of it. I received for 
reply—‘ Suppose THE SLAVE no work 
pod you know, I can flog him.’ This 

e said with a savage pleasure, and 
accompanied the words with a smile, 
and flourish of his whip! What is 
this better than slavery? or is it as 
good treatment as the slaves in the 
West Indies receive under the present 
administration ! !” 

The whip and chain, it is clear, are 
common in Sierra Leone. ‘* The pu- 
nishment for minor crimes,” say the 
Commissioners, in page 58, is “* hard 
labour in chains. It is by nd means 
uncommon at Freetown to see thirty 
or forty culprits CHAINED IN PAIRS, 
and employed in a desultory kind of 
labour,” &c. ; and, says Mr Kenneth 


the son of a native chief, a Grumet« 
ta, * a Krooman, and a liberated Afri- 
can, working in thesamecano. Th 
are confined by a chain passing ro 

the mrppLE; and generally two, some- 
times three, but I believe seldom or 
never more, are fastened to the same 
chain !” 

This country has been surfeited 
with the boasts about the advan 
which the liberated, and other Afri- 
cans, enjoy under the blessings of 
English law in Sierra Leone. The 
whole is a farce. The Commissioners 
draw aside the veil of delusion. At 
page 91, they state, “‘ when it is as- 
serted that ‘ the English laws are uni- 
versally in practice,’ it is to be under 
stood that they are in practice, but 
modified by the dispensers of them, 
so as to meet the general circumstances 
of the colony, and THEIR OWN view 
of the merits of each particular case ! !’” 
That is, men who are totally ignorant 
of what law is, make it what, and ape 
ply it just as, they please ! Under such 
a state of things, the Commissioners 
justly and forcibly observe, ‘‘ the law 
must, for a long time, be so only 1n 
name! !”—** A certain control is re- 
quisite to prevent their” (the libe- 
rated Africans) “ return to their for« 
mer habits. This control is, in fact, at 
PRESENT EXERCISED ; and, although 
tending eventually to their good, must 
be quite aT VARIANCE with the spirit 
of the English law,” &c. Thus the 
Sierra Leone bubble is burst, and 
thus the truth concerning it comes, 
piece-meal, as it were, to light! 

That such a place could ever.do any 
good, even to degraded Africa, is a 
dream ; and that it has been a fatal 
one to the interests of Africa, we learn 
from one decided and incontrovertible 
fact mentioned by the Commissioners, 
p- 19, namely, that though their ter- 
ritory almost lines with the gardens of 
Freetown, still “‘ no instance could be 
traced of a Timmanee having been 
CONVERTED TOCuagISTIANITY. This, 
however, cannot be attributed to any 
invincible attachment to their present 
superstitions, as many are said to have 
become converts to the Mahommedan 





* A Grumetta, is the African name 


for a household slave, or a slaye born in 


the family. How come such.to be found in Sierra Leone ? 
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faith, which is supposed to be maki: 

considerable progress among them.” 
“These poor people are to this day the 
most ignorant and rude of all the 
tribes of ‘Western Africa, although 
they have been near 40 years in sight 
of the ight established in Sierra Leone! 

The ignorance of the liberated Afri- 
cami is extreme. ‘‘ His age, the length 
of time he has resided in the colony or 
the village, the quantity of land he 
has in cultivation, of seed which he 
sows, of produce which he reaps, or 
the number of months or weeks which 
he is employed in its cultivation,” are 
all, say the Commissioners, equally 
unknown to him. Time he only com- 
putes by accidents or particular events, 
such as when he built his house, or be- 
gan the cultivation of a certain piece 
of land, by stating who was his super- 
intendent at the time. Few of them, 
says Mr Gerber, page 43, “ will la- 
bour upon their farms, unless they 
were by some means FORCED TO DO 
so!” To reclaim them, we send a set 
of men about as ignorant of human 
nature, and as deficient in common 
sense, as themselves ; in consequence 
of which, we have laboured, and still 
labour, in vain. 

Were it possible to bring together 
the enormous sums of money which 
Sierra Leone and its miserable depen- 
dencies, together with those which Li- 
berated Africans, in variousplaces, and 
in various ways, have cost this coun- 
try, the sum total would fill it with 
astonishment and indignation. But 
this can only be done by those who 
have access to all the details of every 
public account which has been liqui- 
dated by the British Treasury during 
the last thirty-five years:—nay, so 
numerous are the charges for these 
purposes, and so much are they inter- 
woven with the accounts of every de- 
partment, in every year during the 
period mentioned, that I doubt if all 
the clerks in the employ of Govern- 
ment could now draw them forth. 
Special funds have even been created 
for this and similar purposes, where 
the amount, without the details, are 
only given. Referring to my first 
letter for a general view of this expen- 
diture, I shall bring before you and 
the public, from a more narrow re« 
search into public records ; first, the 
expenditure of Sierra Leone and its 
dependencics for the last seven years ; 
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and, secondly, the sums of money 
which have paid for the value, 
for the bounty, and for the mainte 
nance of captured negroes. It is new 
cessary, however, to remark, that the 
sums paid for the maintenance of 
these idlers in the West Indies, cans 
not be accurately ascertained from 
any returns which have yet been 
duced ; and therefore the undivided 
estimates, or sums drawn, are taken as 
the data to bring out the total amount, 
Moreover, the details under the heads, 
the Army, the Ordnance and the Bar. 
rack Department, do not particularize 
Sierra Leone; consequently under these 
heads, the expenditure is incomplete. 
What are produced, however, with 
official and particular references, will 
I doubt not, astonish you and the 
country in general. 

The forts on the Gold Coast, were, 
by the advice of the Sierra Leone ad= 
vocutes, made dependencies upon that 
fatal place in 1821. From that year, 
therefore, let us trace the expenditure, 
civil, military, and naval, of the prince+ 
ly place. The Quarteri/y Review (good 
authority) states the expenditure uns 
der the naval head to be HALF A MIL« 
Lion annually! The whole of this 
expenditure is properlycharged against 
Sierra Leone, because the navy stae 
tioned on the coast of Africa, is alto» 
gether employed in capturing slave 
ships, and bringing these into that 
settlement, in order to people and to 
enrich it. But for this, it is clear 
that Sierra Leone had long since been 
abandoned, as the few whites, Mas 
roons, and Kroomen, whoremain there, 
remain only to make money by their 
dealings with and for the captured 
negroes. Besides the expensive Slave 
Commissions in different places, we 
have had Commissions of Inquiry, 
such as that to the West Indies, to 
inquire into the state of the Africans 
liberated there. Each of these com- 
missions cost this country many thous 
sands annually—the latter above 
L.3000, and the former upwards of 
L..18,000. With these observations I 
proceed to the details of the expen- 
diture, &c. for the period alluded to; 
remarking, that brevity compels me 
to omit the full particulars of the first 
four years; but they are drawn up 
from the same careful reference to the 
Parliamentary Papers for cach year; 
as ' done with the three last years :— 
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Total, 1.676,126-14 84 Total, 1L.697,980 16 4} 
1825.—From ; —_rrcemed wee 1825. 

Naval Expenditure, Quart. Rev. L.500,000 0 
Army Estimates, Pap. No. $1 of 1825, p- 20. " Pay Staff 

and Medical Officers, . 2,868 14 
Army Extraordinaries, Pap. 61 of 1825, PP 3, 4, 9, 11, 

and 13, sundries, . 87,319 16 
Commissariat Estimates, Pap. 23 of 1825, p. aw Officers, 2,669 1 
Commissaries’ Accounts, Pap. 62 of 1825, p. 61, Sierra 


Leone, &c. . L.28, pa 0 
P. 61. Provided in England, ‘ 16,419 @ 16,419 2 


L.45,185 2 10 

Ordnance Estimates, Pap. 35 of 1825, pp. 13 and 21, sun- 

dries, 303 
P. 36, supplies to "Liberated Africans, Sierra Leone, ° 10,000 
Miscellaneous Estimates, Pap. 29, No. 4, of 1825, p. 6, Cap- 

tured Negroes, free Americans, . is 46,000 
P. 7, Slave Commissions, L.17,425, . 7,200 
Miscellaneous Estimates, Pap. 30, N o. 5 of 1825, pp- 5 and 

7, Civil Establishments, ° ° 29,162 
Page 8, Military ditto, provided in England, . 33,781 
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Expenditure, 1821. . Expenditure, 1998. 
Naval, 1.500,000 0 .0 Naval, 1.600,000 0 0 
Sundries, 184,521 16 13 Sundries, 180,794 5 #4 
Total, 1.684,521 16 13 Total, L.680,794 5 43 
Expenditure, 1822. Expenditure, 1824. 
Naval, .L.500000 0 0O Naval, L.500,000 00 
Sundries, 176,126 14 8} Sundries, 197,980 16 43 


0 





Expenditure, 1825, . L.735,722 19 


1826.—From Parliamentary Papers, 1826. 
Naval Expenditure, Quart. Rev. ‘ ° L.500,000 0 
Army Estimates, Pap. 43 of 1826, p. 17, Staff and Medical 
Officers, . 4,008 18 
Commissariat Estimate, Pap. 57 of 1826, p . 3, Officers’ Store 
Branch, ‘ 2,750 3 
Ordnance Estimates, Pap, 25 of 1826, PP. ll, 20, 37, 42, and 
47, sundries, ‘ 28,760 O 
Commissaries’ Accounts, Pap. "60, of 1826, P. 61, Sierra 
Leone, &c. ‘ * ° . 43,302 5 11 
Provided in England, ‘ 19,180 16 8% 19,160 16 





L.62,483 2 74 





P. 71, Gold Coast sundries, . L.45,896 15 93 


Provided in England, . ° 3,745 19 7 





L.49,642 15 49,642 15 
Accounts Commissariat, Pap. 60, of 1826, p. 65, Gol 
Coast, 1823, ‘ L.8,109 15 5 
Provided in England, 532 2 8 





L.8,641 18 14 8,641 18 
Commissaries’ Accounts, om 65, of 1826, p. 67, Gold 
Coast, 1823, . _ - L.80,602 . -7 
Provided in England, 1,737 17 sf 





L.12,340 5 43 12,340 5 
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Army Extraotdinaries, Pap. 59 of 1826, pp. 8, 4, 14, 13, 16, 














Jad 16, sun 20,515 6 1 
Miscellaneous Estimates, Pap. 86 of bien P 6, liberated 
Africans, free Americans, . 35,000 0 Oo 
P. 7, Slave Commissions, L.18,000, ‘ 7,000 0 0 
Miscellaneous Estimates, Pap. 156 of 1826, pp. 6 and 7, Ci- 
vil Establishments, pA 27,420 19 lo 
Pp. 6 and 7, Military do. do. (Army Account,) m 33,161 15 & 
P. 9, Clothing, tools, &c. liberated Africans, 12,168 0 0 
Civil Contingencies, Pap. 123 of an, PP- 1] and 15, sun- 
dries, ° ° > 1,450 0 0 
Expenditure, 1826, ° L.862,140 19 0} 
1827.—From Parliamentary Papers, 1827. 
Naval Expenditure, Quart. Rev. L.600,000 0 0 
Army Estimates, Pap. 58 of 1827, p. MT, Staff and armen 
Officers, 4,008 18 4 
Commissariat Estimate, Pap. 64 of 1827, p- 3, Sundries . . 2,751 3 9 
Ordnance Estimates, Pap. 59 of 1827, pp. ~ 20, 42, 44, and 
47, Sundries, 4,773 0 0 
Civil Contingencies, Pap. 151 of 1827, pes. 10 and 12, Sun- 
dries 2,101 12 8 
Commissaries’ Accounts, Pap. 87 of 1827, p. 55, Sierra Leone, 
> » 2 « « ie.6-.6 
Provided in England, ° 19,546 13 14 19,646 18 4} 
L.70,529 18 10} 
P. 59, Gold Coast, ° ° L.8,335 2 65% 
Provided in England, 5,424.17 44 
L.13,759 19 10 13,759 19 10 
Army Extraordinaries, Pap. 261 of 1827, PP. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
and 12, Sundries, 64,343 10 52 
us Estimates, Pap. 161 of 1827, PP. & and 6, No. 
4, Civil Establishments, ° ° 19,609 16 0 
Military do (Army account), 32,065 1 4 
P. 7, Tools, Clothing, &e. for Li ontante and Convicts 
N. 5S. Wales, L.49,000 say 13,000 0 0 
Miscellaneous Estimates, Pap. 160 of 1827, 
p- 5, Ca — Negroes, Bills drawn, . 30,000 0 0 
ve Commissions, L.18,000, ° 8,000 0 0 





Expenditure, 1827, 


L.713,959 18 6 














zeza Leone, since 1807, (allowing 


Abstract. 
1821 - «+ 1,694,521 16 1} theexpenditure from 1791 till 1808 to 
1822 ‘ F 684,768 12 make the annual expense from 1808 
1823 : . 693,134 10 8% till 1821 equal to the expense from 
1824 . ° 697,980 16 1820 to 1828) as follews, viz.— 
1825 e ° 735,722 19 L.14,429,278 2 0 
1826 ° é $41,168 15 To which add re- 
$827 » «+ 713,959 15 6 cruiting, fitting 
~ out, and trans 
L.5,050,247 18 1} porting of Eu- 
ropean troops, 
Be average, L.721,463 18 14 7000, ~-« 700,000 0 0 
d which multiplied by 20 gives the 
pedro for British Africa, on S1- Total, L.19129,278 2 0 
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Exclusive of sums paid for captured 1825 . . 45,000 6 0 
and liberated Africans! 1826 - «+ $5,000 0 oO 
The expense of maintaining Sierra 1827 + « 30,000 0 0 
Leone may, with the greatest Faso | 
be set down as a sum paid for L.261,195 10 0 
Africans. I proceed, however, toshew Home supplies 27,000 0 0 
the sums which, independent of this, L.11, 60annually, . 


we have directly and actually paid for 
this description of British subjects ; 
and to obtain an accurate datum to de- 
termine the whole, let us take the sums 
for the following years according to 
the official estimates, and the bills 
drawn in each year for this portion of 
cur national expenditure thus :— 





L.338,195 10 0 


Annual average, . _ 48,818 12 to} 





which for 20 years is L.966, 966,272 10 5 
above nine-tenths of which sum is un- 
questionably for Sierra Leone alone! ! 








With these remarks I proceed to lay 


1821 «. « 4.%5,583 3 43 before you the sums which Great Bri- 
1822. e 36,830 8 tain has actually and directly paid for 
84,031 18 7} LiBERATED AFRICANS in one way or 
1824 ° ° 45,000 0 another as follows :— 

Bounties, Par. Pap. 399 of 1827, ° ° ° L.484,344 6 8 

Maintenance liberated Africans, 966,272 10 5 


Spain paid for illegal yt, Par. Pap. 43 of 1822, granted 
session 1818, : 400,000 0 0 


Portugal paid for illegal captures, Par. 
By: 43 of 1822, » Be 2 * L.348,904 2 
0. p. 3, granted session 1820, 150,000 0 

Do. do. ieinateneste Estimates, Pap. 
44 of 1821, p. 3, 150,000 0 

Do. do. Miscellaneous Estimates, Pap. 
21 of 1822, . 35,000 0O 

Miscellaneous Estimates, Pap. 192 of 
1823, No. 2, p. 35, 7 : 15,000 0 


oo 8S ow 


—_———-_ + 698,904 2 
United States, paid for Slaves per award Emperor Alex~ 

ander, 1,250,000 dolls. 300,000 0 
Commission attending award at Petersburgh, Pap. 128 of 

1826, p. 15. Pap. 151 of 1827, and 7 43 of 1821, PP: 


3 and 5, * 8,295 4 6 
Civil Contingencies, Pap. 191 of 1283, p 6. illegal capture 

by Captain Willis of H. M. S. Cherub, . 6,740 14 6 
Liberated Africans Comm. West Indies, say for six years, $18,600 0 O 
Do. do. to Sierra Leone, say three years, 7,000 0 0 
Slave Commissions Sierra Leone, Havannah, Rio de Jae 

neiro, &c. say nine years, at L..18,700, . 7 168,300 0 





0 
Carry forward, 1.3,058,456 18 3 





* The sums really expended are, I believe, much greater. Thus, in the Frvan- 
ClaL account for 1824 we find, at page 266, the following entry; “ Alerander 
Grant, Acting Governor of Sierra Leone, account from Ist July 1820 to 30th Nov. 
182] (17 months) L.65,483: 19: 74d.” the whole of which, it is fair to presume, was 
for maintaining liberated Africans. See also note, page 75 of this letter. The par- 
ticulars of the sum for 1821 shew the proportions: Sierra Leone, L.33,824, 19: Tad: ; 
Dominica, L.697, 1: 6d; Isle of France, L-186, 18s. ;, Demerara, L508, 1: 244; 
Dominica, L.34, 9: ld. ; Jamaica, L.746, 3s.; Fees, L535, lls; Total, 
L.35,533, 3: 43d.—Civil List, Pap. 43 of 1821, p. 16. 

+ Exelusive of the sum of L.601,771: 7: 9, being the amount of a loan remitted 
to Portugal 1815. (Par. Pap. 43 of 1822, p. 2.) 

+ By Par. Pap. 325 of 1823, p. 22, this commission cost L,3100 annually. 
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1L.3,058,456 18 3 


Pensions, Disbanded Blacks, Soldiers, average of three 


years, (ist Lett. Black. Dec. 1826,) ° : 
Paid Sierra Leone Company for Sierra Leone, and the ex- 
pense of removing and maintaining Maroons and Nova 


. Scotians &c, as per first letter 


Look at these enormous sums, and 
say what we have got for them! Only 
the net proceeds of his Majesty’s sharé 
of a few slave ships sold and paid 
into the military chest at Sierra Leone; 
and the collection of idle people assem- 
bled in that settlement, which require 
an establishment exceeding in myer 
diture L.800,000 per annum to keep 
them idle, and from disappearing from 
the map of the world ! 

Listen to facts. Attend to truth. 
What have we done in Africa? Have 
we suppressed the Slave Trade? No! 
It is quadrupled in extent, and quin- 
zurxieD in horrors. Have we civili- 
zed or reclaimed,—that is, have we 
made more moral and industrious a 
single African beyond the bounds,— 
nay, even within the bounds, of our 
own narrow territories? No! Have 
we taught, or have we planted addi- 
tional agriculture in Africa? No! 
Have we extended or created com- 
merce in Africa? No! At this day it 
is less in the bona fide articles of legi- 
timate commerce than it was in 1789. 
+Have we created a settlement in Afri« 
ca, with which, in case of war and mis- 
fortune, we could at a peace purchase 
any British object or interest in any 
other quarter, by renouncing or ex- 
changing it? No! The meanest power 
in the world would scorn to accept, 
even as a free gift, the whole of the 


251,000 0 0 


441,442 6 7 


Total, * L.3,750,899 4 10 


settlements which we at present main: 
tain in Africa! In a political point of 
view, is Sierra Leone, a Gibraltar, 
a Malta, the Ionian Islands, the Cape 
of Good Hope, a Mauritius, a Cey. 
lon, a Sincapore, a Bermuda, a Barba- 
does, or a Jamaica? No! It come 
mands nothing—it influences nothing 
in this world! What, ther, I must ree 

at, have we done 1N Africa, or For 
Africa? The answer must be—no- 
tuinc! And what, in our connexion 
with Africa, have we done for Great 
Britain? Why, we have sacrificed 
thousands of valuable lives ; and we 
have squandered away many,—MANY 
MILLIONS of money! Yet the work of 
folly, and delusion, and extravagance, 
and waste, still proceeds! Will the 
nation and our legislature submit to 
this for ever? Impossible ! 

I have thus, and at great length, ad. 
verted to Mr Macaulay’s work, and 
followed out the Report of the Come 
missioners, in order therefrom to shew 
the accuracy of my former statements, 
and the misrepresentations, the errors, 
and the falsehoods, put forth by my 
irritated and incautious opponent, re» 
garding the detested spot. The re- 
proaches of ‘* mercenary writer,” 
** partizan of West Indian slave-owne 
ers,” and all such ribaldry, the con- 
temptible weapons of detected deline 
quency, and exposed error, and Afris 








* Exclusive of claims made, but not yet paid, for bounties, and ilegal captures, 
which, it may be a low estimate to take at L.200,000! In the Naval estimates 
there is the sum of L.40,000 granted annually for “ pilotage, bounties on slaves,” &e. 
the proportion of which sum for “ bounties on slaves,” we learn by Par. Pap, 20 of 


1823, was L.12,785. 


+ Par. Pap. 225 of 1826. Imports from W. C. Africa, goods, L.154,948 0 0 


Sierra Leone Gazette, June 19, 1826. Gold dust, . ° 


- 100,000 0 0 


Total, L.254,948 0 0 


Trade 1789. Rep. Comm. Privy Council, Part IV. No. 10. 


Imports direct, goods, . 5 
Ditto, by way of West Indies, . 
Gold dust, ° om ‘ 


L.117,817 0 0 
° 5000 0 0 
- 200,000 0 0 





322,817 0 0 


Our whole expenditure in Africa was then only a grant for Gold 


Coast, which, on an average of yearsjby Par. Pap. 724 of 


1822, p. 13, was only . ° 


1,.19,062 4 2!! 


10 
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ean malevolence, I treat with scorn. 
These have had their day, and are now 
only used by the jaundiced eye and 
malevolent pen of Mr Kenneth Mac- 
mt by pens which are paid before- 


hand, or work under “Contract,” in all 
they do, and the junta which sets them 
on; but these weapons can no longer 
crush truth, nor shield deception. The 
point at issue is not, whether I arn con- 
nected with the East Indies or with the 
West Indies,—with the Mufti of Mec- 
ca, or the Lama of Thibet,—but whe- 
ther what I have stated with regard 
to Sierra Leone, is true or untrue? 
This is the point at issue—the ques- 
tion before the public ;—a question 
which Mr Kenneth Macaulay can 
neither answer by misrepresentation, 
nor evade by false and unmerited re- 
proaches. Let him rail, bluster, write 
—his efforts are vain. Sierra Leone 
and its system will be pursued from 
day to day, from year to year, till it is 
corrected, or abandoned ! He cannot 
prevent this. His system, urs Sierra 
Leone also, as it is, and some of its 
thick-and-thin supporters, as they are, 
have, in defiance of his and their an- 
ger, and their efforts, each been drawn 
forth, and recorded in volumes which 
will not soon decay, and imprinted in 
pages such as these in which I have 
again the honour to address you ;— 
which will exist and be read when 
he and they, and the whole concern— 
yea, even Maro, Arrooa, Actooa, 
and Kockqvo—are rotten and forgot~ 
ten! 

Biackwoop’s Macazine is read 
(where is it not read?) on the Coast 
of Africa, and welcomed as a deliverer 
from cant, error, deception, and im- 
position. And at Sierra Leone, such 
dialogues as the following frequently 
take place: “ Have you seen the Last 
Number,” say military gentlemen sta- 
tioned there, as they run to meet, at 
landing, officers of the navy coming in 
from a cruise. “‘ No! ‘Anything in it?” 
“Yes! Another tickler to them !” 
“Can we see it?” “ Almost impossible 
—very difficult.” ** But we must sce 
it before we are off!” “ Well, let us 
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think ; perhaps you may get a peep at 
Mr C—n’s store, where a Number lies 
in some measure prvu bono publico, and 
almost torn to pieces from the number 
of hands which endeavour to get hold 
of it.” Off they go—rush amidst the 
assemblage—read perhaps three deep. 
“* Surprising !”—* astonishing !”— 
‘who in this world informs him ?”— 
“who tells him all these things ?”— 
** how does he get such correct infor- 
mation?” &c. &c. * Aye,” observes 
Mr C—n, with a sigh, “ there it is— 
quite correct-—weE CANNOT DENY A 
WworD oF 17 !” 

Except as it will benefit my coun- 
try, the civilization of Africa can do 
me no service. Our present system 
is decidedly wrong, and it is with sa- 
tisfaction I perceive that a new point 
is to be chosen, and a more judicious 
system, it is presumed, to be adopted. 
But it is with pain I perceive that the 
expedition sent to accomplish this has 
been dispatched at an improper season 
of the year ; and it is with greater pain 
I perceive that it has been directed to 
call at Sierra Leone, more especially 
in the midst of the sickly season, 
(August,) in consequence of which 
the accounts from that fatal spot, da- 
ted the 14th of September, inform us 
that the crew of the Diadem transport 
had already got sickly, which, it is 
to be feared, will spread , and they 
may be thus cut off by disease, or carry 
it with them to be cut off in an island 
where as yet they have neither home 
nor shelter ; and thus the whole un- 
dertaking be blasted, which if it is, 
adieu to the civilization of Africa ; for 
with and from Sierra Leone, it is now 
evident Great Britain never can ac- 
complish that work. I am, &c. 

James M‘QuEEN. 
Glasgow, Dec. \ 
10, 1827. 


P. S.—A house rented by Government 
in Sierra Leone, at the rate of L.500 
sterling per annum, belonged to Mr 
K. Macaulay. The Commissioners, 
p- 103, tell us, “ that it would not seli 
for THREE years’ purchase!” 
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Tne Corporation of Liverpool are 
said to have solicited the erection of 
@ Bishopric, for which they are in 
return to show their zeal by the 
erection of a Cathedral. ‘The Bishop- 
ric is to be composed of the diocese 
of the Isle of Man, and a fragment 
of that of Chester. ‘The diocese of 
Man is an absurd anomaly in the 
establishment, for it makes his Grace 
the Duke of Athol head of a church, 
and gives him the disposal of a mitre, 
which, of course, always falls on the 
head of the “ gude blude.” This 
strange privilege ought to be extin- 
guished, and probably will, by the 
way most congenial to the pockets of 
the great dispensers of the good things 
of this am But the formation of 
2 new diocese out of that of Chester 
may have its difficulties. Chester is 
an immense diocese, extending over 
a considerable part of the north-west, 
even into Yorkshire; but it has the 
episcopal objection of being rather un- 
productive as it is.‘ Such a Bishop as 

ishop Bloomfield deserves the rich- 
est see of them all; and even if he 
should be translated, his successor 
will have to stomach the mortifica- 
tion. 

But the proposal of the Liverpool 
people is more obnoxious. To build 
a Cathedral would be to embark in a 
tremendous expense, for no useful ob- 
ject under the sun. Cathedrals were 
the natural growth of the monkish 
system. When rival abbots laboured 
to attract popular favour to their pious 
fooleries, by exciting popular wonder, 
the Cathedral, too, was the scene of 
yival ambition. Nothing could better 
show off the idolatrous tricks or the 

mpous train of this early prelacy. 

he Cathedral, besides, gave the chief 
employment that men of monkish se- 
elusion could find for the exercise of 
their tastes in architecture, which 
were sometimes cultivated in Italy, 
and were admirable. ‘The expense of 
the building was unimportant to those 
who received immense sums of money 
which they had but few other means 
of employing ; the work gave occupa- 
tion to artists and the peasantry. It 
was equivalent to the manufacturing 
occupation of later days, and at once 
made the brotherhood popular, ser- 
wiceable to the district, comfortable 
and stately in their dwellings, and se~ 
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cure in the possession of a property 
which could not be taken from them 
by the common predatory habits of 
the time. They produced noble build. 
ings ; and however it is to be regretted 
that the enormous sums laid out on 
them were not better employed, in 
the popular education, in the propaga- 
tion of science, or in works of humae 
nity and charity, yet here we have 
them, and it would be culpable to let 
them go to decay. But the idea of 
building new Cathedrals is totally ab- 
surd, extravagant, and useless. ‘The 
modern expense of building a single 
Cathedral on the old scale—and to 
build it on any other must be beggar- 
ly—would actually erect fifty tolerable 
churches, which are as much wanting 
in the northern parts of the diocese of. 
Chester as in any other quarter of the 
kingdom,—would repair all the glebe- 
houses,—would erect and furnish an 
hospital in every town in Lancashire, 
and, in short, do a multitude of most 
useful and most necessary things. The 
best Cathedral that we could build 
would be a bad one, for economy 
would, of course, be among the prin- 
ciples of the founders. But economy 
has nothing to do with the lavish ex 
penditure that alone could make one 
of those edifices in any degree corre- 
spondent to the name. We should 
have a bad Cathedral, probably never 
more than half-finished ; for the funds 
and the zeal of the Corporation would 
soon be equally exhausted by the ex- 
penditure, which would so soon be 
discovered to be totally misapplied. 
The fact is, that the whole Cathe- 
dral system is, to the mind even of 
churchmen, the most cumbrous and 
inefficient part of the church polity. 
The reformers, however, were forced 
to take it as it was—edifice, form of go- 
vernment, and state of revenue. The 
prebends were once little better than 
sinecures ; and though they are now 
often given to men diligently em- 
ployed in parishes, or perhaps as the 
rewards of literature, they are obnox- 
ious from their being connected with 
scarcely any other actual duty than 
that of sitting in a stall twice a-day, 
for a month or two in a year, for an 
hour at a time, which is called resi- 
dence, and which any man alive may 
do, and devote the rest of his exist- 
cnee to lounging at a watering-place, 
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touring on the continent, or going Paul’s and Westminster’ Abbey as 
pleasantly through the nothingness of churches? Next to nothing. A cor- 
London life. This is not said in a_ ner is railed off, in which a service is 
spirit of reproach to the general spirit chanted, which during the week no- 
of the British ecclesiastics, for they body attends, which on Sundays is 
uniformly, when they have any sense attended by no more than the ordi- 
of the infinitely solemn importance of nary congregation of any of the small 
their duty, regret this temptation to churches, and which is the most in 
indolence, a temptation which is be- congruous and unsuitable form of ser« 
sides chiefly reserved for meu willing vice, as any one will know who at- 
enough already to save themselves tempts to sing his prayers. The Ca- 
trouble—the sons and connexions of thedral and its service are equally the 
the higher orders. The whole system legacy of Papal times. St Paul’s and 
ought to be revised. The stalls ought Westminster Abbey are actually little 
to be connected with positive duties. better than cemeteries, and very fine 
The Cathedrals ought to be turnedin- ones they are; and it is well, on the 
to Colleges for theological education, whole, that we have such receptacles 
or for some publie purpose connected for our national monuments. But as 
with the public knowledge. The there are no such uses for our country 
stalls ought to be given to clergymen cathedrals, however it may be right to 
distinguished by their literature, and keep them up, the Liverpool Corpos 
who would be actual professors. It ration will act wisely in thinking a 
is singular that in England, the Pro- little, before they fling away their mo 
testant head of Europe, and the actual ney on a mountain of stone, uSeless 
stronghold of whatever religious truth to every purpose but those of the 
subsists among men, there is noinsti- contractors for the stones, and the 





tution for religious education. In the 
universities it forms an altogether 
subordinate branch, and the divine is 
left to hunt out his knowledge as well 
as he can. 

What is the practical value of St 


idle, who may be pleased to promes 
nade its aisles. Let them build 
churches, hospitals, and alms-houses, 


if they have money to dispose of, and 


desire to dispose of it usefully. 





MANAGERS OF THE OPERA. 


Way, among the innumerable books 
of the day, has no book appeared on 
the destiny of Theatres? The Opera- 
House is in the market again. It 
would seem of all others the most cer- 
tain source of fortune, yet nothing is 
more unaccountable than the fates of 
every lessee of this theatre, contrast- 
ed with the eagerness for the pur- 
chase. The history of the adventu- 
rers for the last half century would 
be worthy of a first-rate collector of 
the speculations of mankind. Gould, 
who had the theatre when Kelly, 
whose Memoirs have lately so much 
amused the world, was manager, died, 
it was supposed, deeply embarrassed. 
Some of his shares got into the hands 
of an opulent trader, Waters, who 
purchased on until he had in one way 
or other embarked little less than a 
plum in the speculation. He grew 
sick of it, and a party started up to 
purchase his title. They actually of- 
fered him L.90,000. He pondered on 
this most tempting chance of inde 


pendence, but some property boxes 
to be soon out of lease, and to revert 
to the income of the lessee, tempted 
Waters still more ; he finally refused 
the offer, with expectation of making 
a mine of gold out of those boxes. He 
relied on a banker, the banker relied 
on something else ; both were mista- 
ken ; the bank stopped, and Waters 
went abroad sur le champ. 

Another lessee was Taylor, whose 
name has figured so often in the per 
petual Chancery proceedings of this 
theatre. He, however, began his spe- 
culation with so little to lose, that his 
losses could not be formidable ; but 
his chief dwelling continued to the 
last to be in a place where, as the wits 
say, to live within Rules, is not al« 
ways to live in comfort. 

Ebers, a respectable and active mas 
nager, then took it, urged by the pe- 
culiar patrons of the Italian Theatre 
among the nobility. He carried it on 
with unusual spirit, and apparently 
with considerable success. But he too 





$2 
is At t there is actually 
a keen canvass for the hire of the 
theatre from year to year. Laurent, 
a Frenchman, a most dashing specu- 
lator, is stirring up powerful patron- 
age to back his proposal. This man 
is certainly. not afraid of being over- 
stocked with business. For he has 
already the English theatre in Paris, 
a theatre in Brussels, branches of thea- 
tres in other places of the Continent, 
and some interest in the theatres of 
Italy, to which he is labouring to add 
the tremendous responsibility of the 
King’s Theatre. What is the business 
of a prime minister to this man’s wear 
and tear of brain! His chief antago- 
nist on the present occasion is one, 
who, like himself, sets distance at de- 
fiance ; Price, the manager at once of 
Drury-Lane and of New-York, with 
half a dozen, or half a hundred thea- 
tres besides in the States. His ma- 
nagement of Drury-Laue certainly af- 
fords a favourable promise of his suc 
cess in any dramatic speculation. Fol- 
lowing poor Elliston, who had every 
fault of rashness, ovey-activity, and 
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under-diligenee, the eleverest, giddis 
est, most hurrying, and most tardy of 
earthly creatures, his whole conduct 
has formed the most advantageous 
contrast, and his suecess has corre 
sponded to his prudence. At a season 
when theatres can but seldom collect 
an audience, he has full houses. A 
train of new performances, the secret 
of success, has rapidly been presented, 
without being pressed on the public. 
If they have been found unpopular, 
the manager has flung them aside af- 
ter a night or two, and something else 
has started forth. The result has been 
success to the theatre. 

Other candidates for the Opera. 
House are making their proposals with | 
the vigour of projectors, and the Duke 
of Devonshire is understood to declare 
his astonishment that there is so much 
money on earth to be disposed of in 
scenery and singing, and his sorrow 
that his acceptance of a “ sinecure” 
should have suddenly overloaded him 
with the most laborious office under 
the Crown. 





MILITARY 


Ir is said that the present state of 
the military uniforms is about to un- 
dergo some revision, and that already 
the revision has produced, as military 
matters may be fairly entitled to do, 
some very belligerent conversation in 
very high quarters. The Lord High 
Admiral has begun with his depart- 
ment, and the navy are in future to 
invest their lower man in blue trow- 
sers, seamed with gold, for dress, in- 
stead of close white pantaloons, which 
must have been, of all possible invest- 
ments, the most inconvenient for tars. 
The naval uniform in all other points 
is, however, the most rational of that 
of all our services, because the practi- 
cal life of the navy compels a man to 
rationality. The cocked hat may be 
an exception, for no more inconveni- 
ent contrivance for covering or com- 
fort was ever adopted for the human 
head. But it.is seldom used on board, 
its chief display is on gala days, and 
in the streets of the dock-yards ; and 
if the navy are fond of it, they may 
be allowed to have their whim. But 


the dress of the army is the true ob- 
ject of censure. 
. Of the two purposes of uniform,—to 


UNIFORMS. 


give the soldier a convenient clothing, 
and to distinguish him from the enemy, 
—neither is attained by the present sys- 
tem, and the failure in the latter point 
is striking and unaccountable. The 
entire service, which is most likely to 
be confounded with the enemy, from 
the nature of its operations, and whose 
confounding is, of course, most ha- 
zardous to the general force, is actually 
made as like as possible to the same 
description of troops in the foreign 
armies. If we have lancers to raise, 
instead of making them so ebviously 
British as to leave no liability to mis« 
take in the field, we dress them on the 
very model of the French ; who, not 
withstanding all their experience, are 
so afflicted with Melodramatic taste, 
that they make everything on the mos 
del of a stage-tailor. We load the 
horseman with a cap of sickening 
weight, good for nothing as a defence, 
and so high, that in the commonest 
breeze half his time is taken up with 
keeping it from flying off, with hime 
self in it. We cover the English face, 
not merely with the dandyism of the 
mustache, a military-looking appen- 
dage enough when worn by a foreign« 
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er, but inevitably incongruous and 
coxcombish when pasted on an English 
countenance. But the Lancer goes 
farther, and buries his physiognomy 
ina huge bush of beard—which would 
do honour to a ‘Turk, and leaves 
scarcely any other evidence of the hu- 
man face than the nose and eyes. At 
three inches off, no man could distin- 
guish between this bearded burlesque 
and any savage from Scythia. The 
rest of the uniform is exactly of the 
cut, the colour, and the frippery of the 
Frenchman. The accumulation of all 
this foolery, which costs a prodigious 
deal to the country in the case of the 
privates, as may be judged from the 
expense of the officers’ uniform, which 
amounts to about five hundred pounds, 
actually unfits the British soldier for 
anything but a dandy. Our light ca 
valry are, of all others, the most inefs 
ficient in the field. The outpost duty 
is intrusted to our German allies, and 
the charges are given up to the heavy 
dragoons. Yet these lancers are, of 
course, individually as brave as other 
men. But the evil does not stop here. 
From theirstudied similitude to French 
cavalry, the enemy have frequently 
contrived to get in upon our infantry ; 
the firing that might have repelled 
them was restrained, under the idea 
that they were our own troops, and 
the mistake was discovered only when 
they began sabreing away in our very 
lines. 

All our light cavalry are upon the 
same principle, as close as possible in 
their resemblance to the foreigners, 
and no officer alive could tell, at a 

uarter of a mile’s distance, whether 
the column of light cavalry advancing 
upon him were English or foreign. 
To what hesitation this doubt might 
give rise, in circumstances where he- 
sitation may be ruin, is easily con 
ceivable. Yet all this hazard, which 
may be the utter destruction of an 
army or of a kingdom, is incurred 
from our taste for the fashions of men, 
to whom the British troops, unde- 
based by foreign frippery, have been 
in every age superior. ‘The whole of 
our light cavalry wear blue, for no 


other earthly reason than that the 
French and German cavalry wear blue. 
To say that this absurd imitation is 
for the sake of tricking the French in 
the field, is to know but little of the 
French, whoare our masters in trickery 
of every kind, and who, in the field, 
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are sure to turn-our clumsy tricks 
against us. ‘To say that blue is ne« 
cessary for concealment in the ope- 
rations of light cavalry, is absurd, to 
those who know that cavalry of any 
kind have little or nothing to do in 
woods or ditches ; that to conceal the 
horse is next to impossible ; and that 
tosit as a vidette and gallop off with in- 
telligence, is the most that can be exe 
pected of any light-horseman ; or, at 
all events, of the British trooper. But 
if concealment were to be ensured, 
its fullest advantages are not to be put 
in competition with a tenth of the dise 
advantages felt in every campaign by 
the Infantry Officer’s utter impossibi< 
lity of discovering, a few hundred yards 
off, whether the regiment, riding down 
upon him, is coming to reinforce or to 
charge. 

The arming of the light-horseman is 
equally cumbrous. He is loaded with 
a carbine, which, in the line, he never 
uses, and which in skirmishing he 
uses to no effect. The German mounte 
ed marksman is a valuable soldier, for 
his shots tell from practice. Not one’ 
shot out of five hundred of the Bri- 
tish is calculated to do anything bet- 
ter than frighten the crows. His horse 
is pee. under fire, his hand is un« 
practised, and he only wastes powder, 
and exposes himself to be taken down 
by the enemy’s rifles. A dozen care 
bineers to a regiment, trained to the 
use of the weapon, would be enough 
for the purpose of protecting the out 
posts of the camp, or concealing the 
movements of the lines, and would 
save the general incumbrance and 
expense of a weighty and an expen« 
sive weapon. 

The true service for the British is the 
heavy cavalry. An Englishman will nes 
ver equal a foreigner in the outpost du- 
ties. He wants the forest habits; he is 
unaccustomed to the half wild life fa- 
tniliar tothe Austrian hussar; he can 
never attain the patient vigilance, the 
power of enduring thirst, hunger, and 
the weather, nor even the adroitnes 
in the management of his charger and 
weapons, that are almost native to the 
light troops of Germany. We also 
disregard the commonexpedients which 
might, in some degree, remedy those 
original disabilities. Who ever hears 
in England of a summer camp for the 
exercise of the cavalry? The thing is 
done every year in every principality 
of the Continent. The troops are therg 
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taught to take up positions, to move 
over various kinds of ground, to ma- 
neeuvre, to bivouac ; the whole activi- 
ty of a campaign is gone through, and 
nothing new to either officer or soldier 
can occur on actual service. In Eng- 
land we have still extensive spaces for 
such exercises. A camp on Dartmoor 
would give the range of a country 
‘wide enough for the whole display of 
acampaign. But we need not go so 
far. Windsor Forest would allow of 
every operation on the most interest- 
ing scale. Health, activity, and in- 
telligence, would be combined, and 
the next scene of actual service would 
tell a different tale from the history of 
the British light-horse in the Penin- 
sula and Flanders. But why should 
not the equivocal and foreign colour 
be changed at once for the English 
red? It is infinitely handsomer, is not 
more expensive, is as easily kept clean, 
and at once adds to the appearance of 
the soldier and the security of the ge- 
neral system. 
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Why should our other branch of: 
service, the artillery, wear blue, when 
red is the distinguishing colour of the 
British army? In short, why should 
there be the existing rage for making 
the army as motley as possible, with 
only the principle preserved of making 
it as unlike a British one, and as like 
a French, as we can? The rifle corps 
must be excepted, as their business is 
concealment, and the more their colour 
resembles the trees, or the grass in 
which they lurk, the better. But in 
all other instances let us discard the 
foreign foolery. If Englishmen have 
beaten their enemies without the help 
of mustaches and beards, cuirasses 
and enormous conical caps, blue coats, 
and lace enough on one of them to eat 
up the fortune of a younger son—let 
us do without those absurdities, and 
fight with clean faces, and limbs cloth« 
ed in the same colour in which Marl- 
borough rode over the field at Blen- 
heim. 





STEAM CARRIAGES. 


Tue most novel application of that 
most powerful of all agents, Steam, is 
now coming before the public in a 
form which at least promises practical 
effects. Gurney, an ingenious chemist 
and mechanician, has, after various at- 
tempts and failures, brought his steam 
carriage into a state allowing of actual 
experiment on the road. It some time 
since ran up Highgate Hill,a very steep 
ascent, at the rate of probably ten 
miles an hour; but its descent was 
more formidably rapid, for the pilot 
was unable to guide its velocity, and 
it tore off one of its wheels. To be 
run away with by a horse of this kind, 
that would think nothing of whirling 
carriage, passengers, and all, into the 
third heavens, or dissolving them to 
a jelly in the face of mankind, was 
too perilous an adventure to be assu- 
red of popularity. In the meantime 
another engineer sent another steam 
carriage to perambulate the streets, 
but his name was the most disastrous 
imaginable for the purpose. An old 
Roman would have pronounced him 
destined by fate never to prosper in 
steam apparatus, for the name was 
Burstall. Rie omen was true, for the 
eatriage blew up, and boiled and par- 
boiled several scientific spectators, do- 


ing at the same time the good work of 
washing the faces of the mob far and 
wide. 

Gurney’s carriage is now ready, like 
a pair of lovers, for a run on the north 
road, and the Edinburgh mail may 
begin to tremble. But its first run 
will be to Windsor to pay its respects 
to Majesty, as in duty bound. It is 
next to visit Bristol by day, and ha- 
ving felt its way in sunshine, is to try 
its speed with the mail ; this will be # 
decisive proof of its locomotive powers, 
for the rapidity of the Bristol mail is 
such, that double insurance is said to 
be required by the Offices for all who 
travel in it, and all who have anything 
to leave are publicly requested to make 
their wills. But this machine has the 
one grand defect, that the steamery is 
under the feet of the passengers. The 
mighty agent which could make 
mincemeat of the whole cargo at @ 
moment's warning, is working under 
the boards on which 20 human beings 
pretend to be at their ease, travelling 
fourteen miles an hour. Where the 
journey may end, whether at Bristol 
or in the other world, is the problem ; 
and it will be some time before those 
who are not zealous of their speedy 
riddance of all the cares of life, will be 
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induced thus to soar upon hot-water 


wings. ‘The engineer protests, by all 
the names of philosophy, that a blow- 


ing up is bape a ag But in 
osophy 


the modern philosophy, the most im- 
possible things have come to pass so 
often, that a man attached to his own 
vertebrae may well be allowed to in- 
dulge a little scepticism. 

The machine will never be entitled 
to popularity, until the chance of 
blowing up is entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; which it can scarcely be, while 
the steam-engine forms a part of the 
carriage. It must be detached, and 
at some distance from the carriage, 
and be not a steam-coach, but a steam- 
horse. Then, though our steed be 
blown, we shall not be in the same 
condition, which, though perhaps easi- 
ly cured in his system of pipes, boilers, 
and valves, would defy the pharmaco- 
peia in ours. And to this construc- 
tion the machine will naturally come, 
and we shall have steam-teams for 
vans, and waggons; steam-sets for 
mail coaches, and single horse powers 
of any shape, size, or colour, necessary 
for the generation of the 'Tilburies. 

The comforts and conveniencies of 
this contrivance will be universal and 
obvious. Gentlemen niceabout match- 
ing their horses, will have nothing to 
do but send their own pattern to the 
japanner, and they may have any co- 
lour from scarlet to sky-blue. Awk- 
ward whips will drive like the choicest 
artists of Cambridge, without any 
more trouble than that of holding a 
rudder. The peculiar genus described 
in the advertisements, as ‘‘ timid gen- 
tlemen, that love an easy-going cob, 
tender in the mouth, and pacing like 
a lady,” may have one that will no 
more start or fling out than a Bath 
chair ; and to the romantic, the whole 
romance of guiding fiery chargers by 
a pin in the forehead, will be realized 
in perfection, at the rate of sixpence 
a-soar! But if we can conceive this 
use of steam to be brought to that 
practical excellence which will allow 
of its general employment, the effects 
must be curious, and nationally bene- 
ficial in a very high degree. Its evils 
to the horse trade, or the travelling 
trade, or the oat trade, it must be idle 
to set in competition with any one of 
its advantages. ‘Those advantages, too, 
will not be so rapid, that time will not 
be given for things to find their level, 
and thus the least possible cvil be 
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done. Political economy is, three- 
fourths of it, utter nonsense, or utter 
ignorance, made presumptuous by the 
use of high-sounding words, and ex- 
clusive pretensions ; nothing, too, can 
be less wise than the attempt to over- 
throw an established manutacture for 
the sake of making the experiment of 
an unestablished one, or trying how 
far we may beat the French in silks 
and gloves, by allowing the British 
artizans of both to try how long they 
could live without eating. But where 
we obtain a new power over nature, 
we have a new source of national 
wealth ; and no matter what it may 
displace for the moment, we are sure 
that it will replace the loss by ten 
times, or a thousand times, the gain. 
The spinnirg-jenniesand power-looms 
have increased the weavers of Eng- 
land from 100,000 to nearly three mil 
lions! The steam-boats have per- 
haps not thrown a single ship out of 
employment, while they have in- 
creased the general tonnage, and ren- 
dered the intercourse of England with 
her dependencies and the Continent a 
watter of certainty. If the steam. 
carriage can be made general, its ef- 
fects will be more important to us 
than even those of the steam-boat, as 
being applicable to a greater variety 
of purposes, more easy of employ- 
ment, and involving less expense. 
The result on travelling would be pro- 
bably ten ~passengers on the road for 
one ; an obvious benefit to the trusts, 
to the innkeepers and the towns; the 
increased cheapness and facility of 
conveying every kind of produce, 
domestic, commercial, and agricul 
tural. We should have flocks and 
herds carried up to our markets with- 
out the present delay, expense, and 
exhaustion of the animals. Corn, 
coals, all the necessaries and come 
forts of cities, would be brought with 
rapidity and ease by steam waggons, 
and exchanged with the country for 
the merchandize that now must go 
by the slow and expensive passage of 
canals and the coast. The intercourse 
from corner to corner of England 
would probably be increased in all its 
details tenfold or fiftyfold, within a 
few years ; and there would be no as- 
signable limit to its increase, except 
the surcharge of every corner with the 
produce of every other—a period be- 
yond calculation. 

The horse-brecders would possibly 








feel the invention, in the partial deca 
‘of their trade for horses for the road. 


But the decay on the whole might be . 


but trifling ; with the general inter- 
eourse of the island, and the conse~ 
quent general cheapness of living, 
men would have more money to la 

out on luxuries, and a fine horse wi 

be a luxury to the end of time. Thou- 
sands would keep horses for one that 
keeps them now. The consumption 
of provender for these animals might 
fall off for a little while; but if the 
farmer sowed less oats, he would have 
but the more room to sow wheat ; the 
profits would be the same, and the 
public would be possessed of its food 
at a cheaper rate. Besides, in the 
operations of agriculture, the horse is 
at present a chief source of expense— 
the saving of that expense would be a 
fortune to the farmer. The Steam- 
horse, or plough, would besides be a 
better servant ; it would not be tired, 
but would work as well by night as 
by day, and perhaps with the usual 
superiority-of mechanism over animal 
power. It would thus do twice, or 
ten times, the work, in a brief period, 
when it was of the utmost importance, 
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from the state of the weather, that 
time should be made the most of. It 
would do it better and more regularly, 
The Steam-horse would not be sick, 
it would not lose a shoe, nor run lame, 
nor require food through the winter. 
Every operation of the farm, from the 
first turning up of the ground to the 
harvest-home, might be intrusted to 
Steam in one shape or other of carriage, 
and this exemplary drudge would work 
wonders in all. In the forest it would 
plant, cut down, and carry home the 
tree ; it would drag the boat against 
the river, or along the canal ; it would 
rear chickens and carry them to mar. 
ket, with half the village on its back ; 
it would stack the corn, and thrash it, 
and bake it, and carry it in fresh loaves 
from Bristol to London between break- 
fast and dinner. All the old miracles 
of locomotion, the arrow of Abaris, 
the car of Phaeton, the flying serpents 
of Triptolemus, the gryphons of the 
Arab magicians, and the wishing-cap 
of Fortunatus, will be tardy and tri- 
fling to the Steam-horse. Pegasus 
himself never soared higher flights, 
nor the Python was more irresistible. 





HEALTH AND 


Let no man abuse the Doctors, either 
of Religion or Medicine. We love the 
healing tribe, because we love our own 
souls and our own bodies. The soul 
being considered, on the whole, a su- 
perior article to the body, it might be 
said that we ought to prefer a parson 
toa ph sician. But no such inference 
can logically drawn from such pre- 
mises. For, in the first place, we do 
Not positively know that the soul is a 
superior article to the body. That isa 
mere conjecture. Secondly, we do not 
positively know that the soul is a dif- 
ferent article from the body. Here 
we are—soul and body it may be—or 
merely a Something which should in 
our humility be nameless—a something 
which thinks, feels, fears, loves, hates, 
goes mad, and—dies ; and that is all 
we know about it, whether we choose 
to call ourselves Materialists or Imma- 
terialists. As long as we believe that 
we are the children of God, and strive 
0 act accordingly, in that creed we are 
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safe. But thirdly, making use of the 
common distinction of soul and body, 
and giving the usual superiority to the 
former, still we need not prefer the 
parson to the physician. And that for 
many reasons. First, we know—men 
in general we mean—more of our own 
souls than wedoofour own bodies—and 
therefore cannot surrender our judg- 
ment so entirely to the one professional 
man in black as to the other. Second- 
ly, the soul is often sick and sore— 
sadly out of sorts—without our being 
aware of it—whereas no ailment assails 
the body without our shrewdly sus- 
pecting that something is amiss. For 
once, therefore, that we call in a par- 
son, professionally, we send twenty 
times for a physician. Who ever heard, 
except in extreme cases, of knocking 
up a parson, out of his warm bed at 
midnight, to visit a sick patient ? 
Thirdly, the spiritual Pharmacopoeia 
is very meagre. The ablest practition- 
er—can he minister to a mind disea- 
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sed? He may feel our pulse—look wise 
—order conscience a purge—and de- 
part. But we, the poor miserable sinner, 
toss on our bed, give no sign, and die. 
Nota word moreon that point. Fourth- 
ly, bad as the diseases of the soul are— 
very bad indeed—quite shocking—they 
seldom prove fatal ; when they do, the 
patient lingers for a long time with a 
rueful countenance—and seems nei- 
ther the better nor the worse of all 
ghostly prescriptions. Nay, what 
move common than a hoary-headed 
hale sinner of fourscore ? But the dis- 
eases of the body, though sometimes 
mild and tedious, have a manifest ten- 
dency towards death, and therefore we 
take the alarm speedily, and long for 
the face of the physician. Fifthly, 
the diseases of the soul yield intensest 
pleasure—deny it not—and the active 
sinner laughs the praying and preach- 
ing parson to scorn. But the diseases 
of the body twitch and twinge, and 
pinch, and tear, and squeeze, and 
stifle, and suffocate, and we cry out 
with a loud voice to be released from 
the stake in fire or ficod. 

For these, and a thousand other rea- 
sons, we are inclined, contrary to what 
might have been expected of us, to 

fer the physician to the parson. 
Ril the parson is dear to us—exceed- 
ingly dear. We have a most particu- 
lar esteem for him in pulpit and in 
parlour—in the pit of the General As- 
sembly, or of the theatre—in peace or 
polemics—exhausting topics or teinds 
—battling for the Bible—or against 
the Apocrypha. Asa bottle-companion 
—a friend—nay, a brother, we love 
him ; but when anything goes very 
wrong with oursoul—when the prime 
vie are obstructed—when we shiver 
in an ague—or in the delirium of fever, 
** see more devils than vast hell can 
hold,”--would you believe it ?--we give 
the servant orders to tell the minister 
that we are not at home, hide our heads 
below the bed-clothes, and remember 
indistinctly what Shakspeare says— 


“ Therein the patient must minister to 
himself.” 


We have scarcely been able to bring 
ourselves to believe, that human beings 
are in general indifferent about the 
state either of their bodies or of their 
souls. It is the high-flown fashion- 
able doctrine, however, at nt, 
both in the Religious and Medical 
World. The soul may be sorrowfully 
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and penitentially sensible of its sins, 
without wishing to obtrude its suf. 
ferings on the notice of all eyes, 
and a careless exterior may conceal 
a serious habit of inward self-medi- 
tation. That portion of the life of 
almost every individual that is visi- 
ble and audible to the public eye 
avd ear, is necessarily the least spivi- 
tual ; and we can learn little or no- 
thing of any man till we have been 
with him in his familiar privacy, and 
seen something of the chosen chan- 
nels in which his thoughts and feel- 
ings love to travel, when his hearth 
is lighted and his house hushed. 
What false judgments does even the 
religious world pass,—and how slow- 
ly does it rescind or revoke them, even 
on new and full evidence, clear as the 
light of day! Charity is indeed then 
an angel, when she searches for, and 
sees, and believes, in the religion that 
lies hidden in almost all human hearts 
—unrepelled and ie ee by diffe- 
rences in faith, creed, profession, pur~ 
suits, manners, or appearances, and 
still inspired in all her judgments of 
other human beings, by that meek yet 
lofty spirit of which the word “‘ Chris- 
tian” expresses the sacred significa« 
tion. 

We would almost venture to say, 
that many people are too anxious about 
the state of their souls, their anxiety 
making them selfish in all their reli- 
gion. They deliver their consciences 
up into some — keeping, that it 
may be safe, and a look or a whisper 
from the mortal creature in whom they 
have put their trust, disturbs their 
sérenity, and throws them before him 
almost upon their very knees. There 
is much Popery in our Protestant 
land ; and the days are not yet 
by of auricular confession, Perhaps 
the people who speak least of their 
faith, have it deepest and most stead- 
fast,—preserving its sanctity unpro- 
faned by unseasonable colloquies,— 
avowing iton the Sabbath before man 
as well as God in public worship,— 
and to God alone every morning and 
every evening in the private chamber 
of their own thoughts. Yet may they 
be pronounced, by the rash judgments 
of the righteous overmuch, indifferent 
about the state of their souls! 

Just so with that which we call our 
bodies. It is not possible that rational 
beings can be utterly careless about 
the th of = bodies any more 
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than of their souls. Weall fear to 
die,—and at the slightest tap from 
the finger of Death at the door of our 
earthly tabernacle, how we hurry to 
barricado it, and to fasten all the bolts 
and bars! True, that when that dis- 
turber of all our peace is thought to be 
at a distance, we forget how suddenly 
che can be with us, and through what a 
small cranny he can creepin! But 
in this case, too, we may be too anxious 
about this body of ours, and look now 
in the same sort of selfish superstition 
towards the physician, as we did then 
towards the priest,—beseeching and 
imploring him to keep our body from 
disease,—terrified at the thought of 
its ceasing to breathe, and dropping 
and decaying into dust. 

It is our belief, then, that people 
are, for the most part, far from being 
indifferent aboutthe state either of their 
souls or bodies, although they are too 
often betrayed into fits of strange for- 
getfulness of the true interests of both, 
and into the adoption of the worst 
possible means for preserving their 
well-being ; and this, we hope, will 
not be considered too serious matter 
for an introduction to an article which 
is intended to be, on the whole, of a 
facetious character—for mirth may be 
moral, and laughter as salutary as 
tears. 

We have been very fortunate in our 

hysicians—that is to say, we have 

d them of all the Three Kinds—and 
yet are alive, and supped at Ambrose’s 
on Thursday. First, we have had, and 
have now, your man of education— 
your scholar and your gentleman— 
who is as open, honest, and sincere at 
your bedside, as at your dinner-table, 
and who would be disinterestedly sorry 
were you, in spite of his efforts to de- 
tain you here, to go to another and a 
better world. Experience has strength- 
ened and refined his sagacity into an 
instinct ; and what skill and knowledge 
can do, he will do for us, should we, 
which may be highly probable, die to- 
morrow. He is no monger of myste- 
rious monosyllables—no silent head- 
shaker—no appalling mute, with one 
fearful fore-finger on your pulse, and 
two horrid eyes fixed on your face, till 
you are faint with the ticking of that 
accursed chronometer in your swim- 
ming brain—while you think you see 
visions of undertakers, saulies, a hearse, 
and many mourning coaches—a deep- 
dug wet hole, much shovelling, the 
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sudden off-taking.of hats, and the 
breaking up of anything but a convi- 
vial party, all discussing your charac- 
ter, and wondering if you have died 
rich or poor. Every smile on bis face 
is worth a fee, and you set death and 
the devil at defiance, when he asks you 
“ if you do not think the last an admi- 
rable Noctes, and Murray inimitable 
in Pong Wong ?” 

The Second Kind is your Old Wo. 
man. A pleasing imbecility reigns over 
face and figure—his speech is a trefoil 
of terror, stutter, and lisp; and he 
smiles so sweetly, that you pluck up 
courage to believe that you cannot pos- 
sibly be near the last agonies. His 
sole anxiety is about your bowels—he 
beseeches you to keep quiet—adminis- 
ters his pill—tells you not to allow 
yourself to be flurried—and as he trips 
bustling away, and keeps talking to 
himself, and your housekeeper, all the 
way down stairs, and out of the street- 
door, you begin cautiously to put first 
one leg out of the bed, and then an- 
other, and having found your breeches 
secreted in your drawers, you apparel 
yourself in warm winter raiment, or- 
der dinner, and in a few hours are 
sitting with a friend, with your feet 
on the fender, and on your right hand 
a jug of hot toddy, a cheerful and 
chatty convalescent. 

The Third Sort is your Quack—and 
from him Heaven preserve all the sub= 
scribers to this Magazine ! Hard-heart- 
ed, coarse, vulgar, greedy, profligate, 
and unprincipled, in his unfearing ig- 
norance, you see at once that he is the 
active partner in the firm of Mors, 
Morbus, and Co. He treats you as if 
you were a horse, and drenches you 
with drugs todeath. Hence so many 
widows left with eight children—so 
many men six feet high on Monday, 
and only six feet long on the Satur- 
day following—letters announcing the 
death of contributors on the eves of 
articles—in place of marriage-sheets, 
funeral-shrouds—instead of trips to 
the Trossachs in jaunting cars, rattling 
along eight miles an hour, journeys to 
the place of interment in the Grey 
Friars and the West Kirk churchyard, 
in a vehicle that, although drawn by 
six horses, goes nodding on at a snail’s 
pace, and lands you in the dirt at last. 
The quack attends impatiently the 
patient corpse, in his own chariot, and 
then drives off to give the coup-de- 
grace to another incumbent. 
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‘The house visited by the true phy- 


sician is known from the aspect of 


its inmates—especially the children. 
There is an-airy freedom in the fi- 
gures of the family ; a clear-skinned 
complexion of face, inclining to pinki- 
ness ; a laughing lustre of lip and eye, 
set off. by the glitter of well-brushed 
hair ; a taking tidiness about the dress 
of the creatutes, as if health and hap- 
piness had stood behind them at the 
mirror. This you seldom or never 
meet with in a house annoyed by the 
Old Woman, or cursed by tne Quack. 
Not that the Old Woman often does 
much serious mischief to the bairns ; 
that is to say, she seldom either kills 
them outright {though such things oc- 
casionally happen) or for life ruins 
their constitution. But then she 
teaches them to have recourse, on the 
most insignificant occasions, to sma}] 
bottles and boxes, so that not the 
slightest touch of a sore throat, a 
headach, or a colic, is suffered to go 
off of its own accord, but must be 
ejected by drop or pill; while the 
amiable patient appears with a yard of 
flannel round her pretty throat, or a 
cap on her curly head, and is treat- 
ed perhaps for a whole week as a va~ 
letudinarian. The Old Woman fre- 
quently infects both parents with 
her own fiddle-faddle, and when there 
is unfortunately no illness of any 
kind in their own families, they are 
like people appointed to a Dispensary, 
and prescribe for all the paupers about 
the place. We know not how it is, 
but were we a young man, we should 
not—we could not—we would not— 
marry out of a family attended by an 
Old Woman. Certain habits are dis- 
gusting ; and from young women, 
whose health has been under the care 
of old women, that sensitive and in- 
stinctive delicacy is not to be expected, 
which guards wedded life from all 
offence of coarseness, and preserves to 
the husband’s eyes the matron-wife 
pure and beautiful as the virgin-mis- 
tress. 

As for the Quack, when he has fair- 
ly established himself in a house—fare- 
well, domestic peace ! He isa paid and 
privileged murderer. . All your family, 
even when at their highest health, are 
more or less sick ; when allowed to be 
ill, they are at death’s door ; and when 
they die, it is in. some startling and 
shocking manner, enough to break 
your heart and turn your brain. Al- 


though two children are perhaps born 
to you in three — family 
never a a by - - - that 
u and your wife are » looki 
dismally about the hesleny wae 
yourselves to be childless, and feel 
yourselves to be old people. 
There is, it must be confessed, 
something exceedingly perplexing in 
the medical profession. We are sub- 
ject to a vast variety of diseases ; and 
physicians, in order to cure them, 
study the art or science of medicine. 
By dint of extraordinary natural saga- 
city, great~practice and experience, a 
ae becomes so wise in the 
nowledge of all diseases, and anti-: 
dotes to death, that he acquires the 
character of a life-preserver. You see 
him driving about with supplies of 
health in his carriage, just like that 
neat cart-waggon with its Peebles ale, 
dropping comfort at every door. He 
dies ; and in some half-dozen years or 
so, a physician whom he had long 
kept down, lifts up his now undepres- 
sed head, and gets into prodigious 
practice. He adopts a system diame- 
trically opposite to that of his prede- 
cessor. That which the one said would 
kill, the other says will cure. Now, 
the question to be answered is, which 
of these two men is the murderer ? If 
it indeed be within the power of me- 
dical treatment to put a patient to 
death, a hot close room, with a huge 
fire and nailed windows, and a cool 
airy room with no fire at all, and wine 
dows frequently open, cannot be equal. 
ly good for a small child, with its face. 
one blotch of small-pox. So on with 
all other complaints under the sun, 
moon, and stars. Fathers and mothers 
fall down on their knees before physi- 
cians, blessing them for having, un- 
der God, rescued a beloved child from 
the tomb; while, had they known the 
truth, as it is expounded by a future 
a they would have scream~ 
ed him off the premises as an assassin. 
Yet the bills of mortality preserve a 
wonderfully nice equilibrium ; and it 
would almost seem that both Life and. 
Death laugh at the doctors. A patient 
labouring under a hereditary disease, 
say a cancer in the stomach, like Na 
poleon—or gout in the toe, like Chris« 
topher North—is puzzled, when told 
that at the very fewest, his father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather, 
have been m , and that he must 
submit to.a new regimen, the result of 
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which said new regimen is, some hun- 
dred years after wards,quoted to a gene- 
ration yet unborn, as one of the most 
melancholy cases on record, of an in- 
valuable life having been sacrificed to 
a mistaken policy of insurance. This 
is to us a riddle, which we wish the 
clever Sphynx would solve, since CEdi- 


is dead. 

It is pleasing to think how very dif- 
ficult it is to kill re by improper 
medical treatment. The doctors have, 
doubtless, doomed many millions to 
death—in their day—but many mil- 
lions more have escaped scot-free from 
their most pernicious prescriptions, 
after having swallowed them with the 
most obe-lient and grateful simplicity, 
gulped them down with such mon- 
strous ugly faces, that death most like- 
h took fright aud scampered off to do 

job of less forbidding and formi- 
dable patients. Some people, indeed, 
there are, whom we defy you to kill by 
hook or crook—and who, like old cas- 
tles that have stood sieges without end, 
will crumble at last into ruins. You do 
not so much wonder at their tenacity, 
or rather pertinacity of life, for they are 
lean, lank, bony, gaunt, grim and 
ugly customers, of w death cannot 
get a fair hold, when the two stand up 
to wrestle, and it is pronounced a dog- 
fall—or a draw. But the persons 
worthy our unqualified admiration, 
are your poor, puny, slight, slim, 
billies, weighing barely seven 
stone, and whom Favonius might flit 
away with under his wing like a leaf 
—who, the moment they receive the 
smallest insult from any disease what- 
ever—be he who he may—shew fight, 
without minding the difference of 
weight, and often by a dexterous di 
on the wind, a re ami 
the u ious applause of the ring. 
They then put on their clothes with 
the utmost sang-froid, and leave the 
ground without a scratch. We know 
several such prime bits of stuff—more 
especially one—a Highlander who was 
out in the Fifteen, then a mere boy, 
—and afterwards, of course, in the 
Forty-five, a growing lad of two score 
and who, never measuring above 
five feet three, nor weighing above 
seven stone seven—was yesterday— 
when he came for his caulker—as 
fine a fellow of a hundred - _— 
and upwards, as ever turned up hi 
inetle finger, although i ndently 
of being riddled by balls and bayonets, 
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he ran the gauntlet in many fevers, 
scarlet, brain, rheumatic, and ‘yp, 
through Queensberry House the 
Infirmary. Others again there are— 
fine, straight, stout, jolly ruddy-faced 
fellows, such as you see in the Six-feet 
Club, who occasionally go off like the 
snuff of a candle, after the long wick 
has been hanging for an hour or two 
alongside of the melting tallow—or 
who first keep walking about weakly 
and weekly in great-coats—are rext 
seen shivering on horseback with long 
hair to its heels—then observed with 
whitey-blue faces at the window of a 
glass-coach—and finally—all within 
the month—are hearsed invisible to 
all eyes, and deposited beneath the 
galleries of the subterranean moudie- 
warp. 

But to return—is the author of this 
medical work a Physician, an Old Wo- 
man, or a Quack? Oris he of the Com< 
posite Order? He is an Old Woman. 
The rustle of the petticoats is heard in 
the very preface. On his way up stairs, 
you hear that he and the old lady that 
used to edit my Grandmother’s Re- 
view, are twins. His object is, to 
“impress people with the fact, that 
there are certain means of insuring a 
freedom from disease, and a long life.” 
He is such an extremely old woman 
himself—such a dowager Lady Ra- 
ven—his origin stretches back into 
such a remote antiquity, that he has 
little allowance to make for those 
foolish persons who persist in dying 
at fourscore. Galen, he tells us, reach- 
ed, by means of regimen, the great 
age of one hundred and forty, although 
his constitution had been much shat- 
tered before he had arrived at the 
twenty-eight mile-stone on the road 
of life, not then Macadamized. .The 
noble Venetian, Cornaro, half dead 
at forty, so restored himself to decent 
health, as to outlive the century that 
was born along with him, and see it 
gathered unto its fathers; and there 
is an Admiral Henry, he tells us, of 
Rovelden, in Kent, who, till his six- 
tieth year was a martyr to various 
chronic diseases, but who some years 
ago reached the age of ninety-one, and 
walked daily three miles, back and 
forward, to the neighbouring town of 
Tenterden without stopping or wet- 
ting his whistle. ‘“ The Admiral,” 


quoth he, “ is, I believe, now living.” 
No doubt he is, and the very expres- 
sion, “‘ I believe,” seems to imply a 
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doubt that our friend the Doc- longation of human life —free, too, 
tor to be, all, of a very incredu- m all those diseaser which at pre- 
lous and scepiical mind—‘or if such sent flesh ir he'r to? What would 

become of the University of Edin- 


y fellows as Galen and Cornaro so 
Coanied Time, why may not gallant 
ol Henry—irue English hear: of oak 
—live six hundred years or more, and 
be entitled to add CCCCC to Rear-Ad- 
miral? The only difficulty with most 
people is to get safely and stoutly on 
the weather-beem of a hundred. After 
that it is all plain sailing—and, were 
we not restrained by our veneration for 
old age, we should say that the man 
who dies at a'l after a hurdred and 
forty, must be a sed o!d blockhead 
—entirely superannuated, and in the 
last stage of dotage. 

Before we go farther, we wish, with 
all due resp2ct. to ask this worthy Old 
Woman one single question. Why all 
this anxiety for a long life? Does 
she not know that since the Flood the 
term of human life has been fixed at 
about threescore and ten years? It 
is quice long enough. If a man will 
but be busy, and not idle away his 
time, he may do wonders within that 
period. Only think of Alexander the 
Great, who ad conquered the world 
at thirty, and having nothing more to 
do, got drunk in Babylon. Think 
of Master Beattie, who was the Young 
Rosciusat twelve. Remember tue pame 
—which we have forgotten—of that 
universal linguist. who hopped the twig 
before he bad cut all his single teeth 
—or fairly given up sucking. Lord 
preserve us in this literary age—if 
people were to keep scribbling on for 
centuries ! When, pray, would a man 
or woman be in the prime of life? We 
ape a maiden lady of sixty would 

quite a tid-bit—and that it would 
be nuts to carry off the great-grandmo- 
ther of a gentleman in extensive prac- 
tice at the English bar, or haply 
Lord Chancellor, to Gretna Green. 
_ No—no—no—life is long enough as 
it is—there is no occasion to stretch it 
to the crack of doom. Let us die at a 
moderate age and be thankful. Why 
this vain longing for longevity ? Why 
seek to rob human life of its melan- 
choly moral—namely, its shortness— 
and deprive flowers, , dew, smoke, 
vapours, clouds, bubbles, of the 


poetry and passion now inherent in 
their names and natures, as natural 
emblems of the destiny of man? 
Have you ever ruminated, our good 
Old Lady, on the consequences of the 


burgh ? The medical schoo! would be 
knocked on the head—and iusteod of 
a hundred and thirty doctors per an~ 
num issuing oat of its gates, you 
might as vainly look for a physician as 
for a pheenix—an arimaspian as an 
apothecary—a griffin as a graduate. 
If there were no sufferings of the 
body, there would be no pau 
no cuarity. Religion would be a 
luxury rather than a necessary of life 
—people in general would walk about 
counting the’r fingers—ennui wi 
cease to be fashionable. becauze epi 
demical— the most pathetic dene 
would be poured over the intermina- 
ble length and slowness of human 
life—ana ten to one, there would be 
a violent re-action terminating in uni- 
versal suicide. 

Let us see, however, by what means 
our author pro to add a centu 
or so to the life of each purchaser of 
volum>. I shall,” says she, ‘* pro- 
ceed at once to point out the qualities 
of the chief articles used as food by 
man, both animal and vegetable, with 
the a times for eating and drinke 
ing, and the quantity best adapted to 
the purposes of health and a 3 
in order that those who are rf 
desirous of becoming acquainted wi 
the art of living long and comfortably, 
and of adhering thereto, may not be 
at a loss on aay point of consequence 
relating to so material a branch of that 
art as diet.” The “‘ march of mind” 
now moves at double-quick time, 
awkward squad and a]!—and we look 
over our left shoulder, as we advance, 
with contemptuous pity, on our ances- 
tors. They knew nothing, they could 
do nothing, and it is odd how they 
contrived to keep themselves out of 
the fire. Before their eyes, the road 
to their own mouths lay dim and un- 
certain, and they sorely lacked a finger 
post. Even now, it would —— from 
this book, that mankind, or 
rather because, an omnivorous animal, 
left to their uninstructed reason and 
instinct, are incapable of nye at 
the discovery of the proper hour of the 
day at which they should all, as at the 
toll of one bell, or beat of one gong, 
sit down to dinner. It is now some- 
where about six thousand years since 
man became an animal, or living ereas 
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ture, and it is singular he should all 
along have been such an ass as never 
to have discovered—not only not the 
longitude—but longevity. Millions, 
billions, trillions, quadrillions of hu- 
man beings have been all that time 
eating and drinking, indeed doing very 
little else worth mentioning ; and yet 
they now know no more about the mat- 
ter, if indeed as much, as Adam or 
Eve. Either the “ art of living long 
and comfortably,” to use our friend’s 
words, is one of very difficult acquisi- 
tion, or all the nations of the earth 
are noodles, and incapable or unwor- 
thy of reading to any effect this Ma- 
gazine. He speaks, in the passage 
quoted above, ‘‘ of those who are ear- 
nestly desirous of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the art of living long and 
comfortably ;” but heretofore, how 
small must have been their number! 
‘What clouds of ephemeral children 
are for ever warping away on the wind 
of death—whence coming and whither 
ing, —— how, or wherefore, who 
tell? Poor motley phantoms, they 
had not sufficient sense given to them 
to “* be earnestly desirous of becoming 
uainted with the art of living long 

and comfortably, and of adhering 
thereto ;” but why did not their parents 
know this for them ? Why suffered they 
fate to blow them away out of sight 
for ever, like midges, and thousands 
of other sorts of small insects, all most 
beautiful when you look at them 
through a microscope, nay, even mag- 
nificent miniatures — pardon the Iri- 
cism, if it be one—in their flexile ar- 
mour, their brightly burnished coats 
of mail beaten by the noiseless ham- 
mer of Nature out of silver and gold ! 
Yet true it is, this is a silly world— 
and therefore let us see how an Old 
‘Woman is to set us all to rights. He 
begins with diet — and tells us that 
food is of two kinds—Solid and Li- 
quid — which, for the sake of con- 
venience, he considers in separate sec- 
tions. We have a confused recollec- 
tion of having heard this distinc- 
tion—this distribution of the subject 
—in early youth. It is not, we are 
confident, a new discovery, as our 
author seems to think. Indeed, the 
world we inhabit may be also said to 
be of two kinds—solid and liquid— 
the land and sea. But passing from 
that, all = food is either of animal 
‘or vegetable origin. Thus, a cow or 
ox, @ cod or howtowdie, is of animal 
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Wheat and oats, a potatoe, 
nay, even a parsnip, is of vegetable 


origin. 


origin. The native of a cold climate 
ought to eat much animal food—of 
a temperate climate much vegetable. 
In favour of vegetables, generally, it 
may be said that man could hardly 
live entirely on animal food, but we 
know he may on vegetables. “‘ A man 
was prevailed on to live upon pars 
tridges without vegetables, but was 
obliged to desist at the end of eight 
days, from the appearance of strong 
symptoms of putrefaction.” The same 
man might have lived for eight years 
on potatoes, without appearing to pu- 
trify. Vegetable food has also, we 
are told, a beneficial influence on the 
powers of the mind, “‘ and tends to 
reserve a delicacy of feeling, a live- 
iness of imagination, and acuteness of 
judgment, seldom enjoyed by those 
who live principally on meat.” Now 
every lady and gentleman in Great 
Britain lives principally on animal 
food, or, as our author has it, “ on 
meat.” But then Dr Franklin, we are 
told, “ took entirely to a vegetable 
diet,” and a delicate person he was 
truly! Why, he was as clever, acute, 
and thoroughly coarse and unimagina- 
tive a gentleman of the press as ever 
defended Deism—the beau-ideal of a 
philosopher, to be set up as an idol 
in a Mechanics’ Institution. 

Notwithstanding the story of the par- 
tridges, and of Dr Franklin,—*‘ from 
the preceding facts,” quoth our friend, 
‘* we rightly infer that the combina- 
tion of an animal and vegetable diet is, 
in general, best suited to preserve a 
perfect state of health and strength, 
and, as society is now constituted, to 
conduce to longevity.” 

The excellent Old Woman then tells 
us that the proportion of this mixture 
is of importance—that the valetudina- 
rian will often find that a small pro- 

rtion of animal food is the best for 

im, especially if he be very ill indeed 
—and that where little bodily exertion 
is employed, much animal food is im- 
proper ; but where the bodily exercise 
or labour is constant and great, the 
use of animal food ought to be liberal. 

Now really, there needed no old 
woman to come from her bed to tell 
us all this. Who ever ate, or saw 
eaten, a beef-steak without bread, or 
potatoes, or shalot, or mustard,—all 
vegetables, every mother’s sonof them ? 
‘What round of beef in this world was 
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ever devoured without greys or greens? 
Even cannibals eat you with vege- 
tables. 

So, on the other hand, observe a 
man narrowly on a vegetable diet, and 
you will be delighted to see the im- 
mense quantities of animal matter 
which he devours. ‘True, that enor- 
mous shave of bread in his paw is ve- 
getable, but then the surface is the 
eighth part of an inch deep of butter, 
which is animal, we believe, as several 
full-crown flies well knew a few mi- 
nutes ago, now imbedded in a state of 
insensibility in the yellow milkness. 
‘'rue, that boundless bowl of broth 
seems filled to the rim with barley, 
beans, pease, turnips, carrots, and many 
other vegetables which we have notnow 
time to enumerate ; but two pounds of 
mutton have been stewed down into 
it, and so amalgamated with the mess, 
that the whole seems the produce of 
the garden, and the gormandizer before 
you a member of the Horticultural 
Society. In short, it requires no nice 
analysis to detect all vegetable dict to 
be three-parts animal ; andeven in Ire- 
land, the potatoe, which, we cheerfully 
grant, is, when eaten by itself, very 
much of a vegetable, often, thank 
Heaver ! falls into the trap along with 
a bit of pig’s face or trotter, than which 
there is no matter more animal in all 
the world. The mixture, then, of ani- 
mal and vegetable diet will be found 
to year so generally, both in savage 
and civilized life, as to set-—now that 
we have mentioned it—this Old Lady’s 
mind completely at rest. 

There is but one step from the Tru- 
ism to the Paradox. ‘The Old Lady 
forthwith tells us, that, “‘ in the sum- 
mer, our diet should be wholly vege- 
table.” The devil it should? What! 
with all those beautiful fat lambs 
bleating on the hills? That hen and 
chickens searching for pearls on that 
dunghill before our very eyes? Those 
turkey-pouts, glancing their snake- 
like necks and heads in every direc- 
tion—slim, yet satisfactory—and, as 
part of a dinner for a single gentle- 
man, when nicely roasted, oh what a 
remove! Leave the Old Lady herself 
alone with such a temptation, about 
four o’clock of the afternoon, for she 
keeps good hours, and she will not 
pout at the turkey—not she indeed— 
nor yet turn her back upon the ham. 


If quite alone, she will draw, with 
both hands, first the one leg and then 
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the other, through and through her. 
teeth, tearing off all the sinews, and 
sucking out the pith, and even crunch-~ 
ing the bones, till her plate is as clean 
as if Bronte had licked it; and yet, 
after all, the Old Lady does not scru- 
ple to say, ‘‘ in the summer our diet 
should be almost wholly vegetable !” 
What a world this is tor hypocrisy 
and double-dealing ! ' 

Summer! a pretty reason fora ve« 
getable diet indeed in this country! 
Why, do you remember the summer 
that came upon us some four years ago? 
Thermometer seldom above fifty—the 
day a dismal drizzle, or an even-down 
pour—some light but no sun—and the 
night a hollow howl, through which 
you could not hear the owls. A vee 
zetable diet, forsooth! Pretty vegetae 
bles they were—not two pease on an 
average to the pod! Animal food,.in 
all its possible modes, was the sole 
resource of the wretched inhabitants. 
‘Then, the summer did not stop at the: 
usual time, but kept soaking away 
through the autumn on into the very 
heart of winter—so that instead ofa fine 
bold black frost at Christmas, we had 
a close clammy time of it, which, had 
people been weak from a vegetable diet, 
would have swept us off in thousands ; 
but we found safety in the shambles, 
and the City, strong in animal food, 
was saved from the Plague. 

The first section of the chapter on Soe 
lid Food terminates with this original 
advice: ‘* It is worthy of observation 
also, that vegetable food is much the 
best for children, after they have done 
with the nurse’s milk.” Who ever 
doubted it? Suppose a child weaned 
within the year, who ever thought of 
cramming it with fat bacon without 
any beans, with sausages, or haggis ? 
The imp would become a Vampire if 
thus fed on blood—would fasten upon 
its mother or dry-nurse; and when 
sent to school, instead of purchasing 
barley-sugar with its Saturday penny, 
would regale on Pluck. ’ 

The good Old Lady now comes to 
particulars, and treats of Animal, as 
one great branch of Solid Food. Bull- 
beef, she informs us, is tougher than 
that of cow, and ox-beef best of all. Old 
ewe mutton is coarse—five-year-old 
well-fed wether mutton fine—there 
is less nutriment in veal than in the 
flesh of the full-grown beast—lamb is 
less dense than mutton—venison very 
digestible, wholesome, and nutritious 
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a pork is a very savoury food, 
suited to persons who an ac- 
tive and labovious life—some writers 
pra‘se it pickled—but with some deli- 
oT it immediately affects the 
s in rather a violent manner— 

the flesh of the sucking-pig is a great 
—bacon is a course and heavy 
food—hare and rabbit are sufiic'ently 
nutritious—iurile a most nourishing 
and palatable food—and the esculent 
froz tastes much like chicken. Birds, 
in oo of digestibility, rank nearly as 
follows :—Common fowl—partridge, 
pheasant, turkey, guinea-hen, and 
uail, pigeon, lark, thrush, and field- 
thre, woodcock, snipe, and grouse, 
are easy of digestion. The goose is fit 
only for strong stomachs, and those 
who labour hard. The duck is pre- 
ferable to the goose—and wild water- 
fowl cannot be much recommended, 


s generally heavy and indigesti- 


Now, our own opinion is, that all the 
above birds are most easily digested ; 
and that, to a hungry man, it is of 
little moment which of them you lay 
upon his plate. It is an idiotic ca- 
lumny against the character of wild- 
fowl, to say that they cannot be much 
recommended. They are always in 
bang-up condition—melt in your 
mouth beyond all praise—and we defy 
you not to digest them, if you ever 


A thing. A teal! 
Old Lady is no admirer of fish, 


and denies that they are nutritious. 
Salmon, she says, is unwholesome !— 
Pray, may we ask, to whom? Not to 
men or otters, although a very small 
slice of salmon will indeed sicken a 
Cockney, who does not understand the 
curd, and likes it all in a slobber. 
Stewed oysters, we are told, are ex- 
tremely pernicious to lying-in women 
—not so raw, which are highly nutri- 
tious, of easy digestion, and may be 
taken with t advantage by the ro- 
bust, as well as the weak and consump- 
tive. Notwithstanding this, in our 
opinion, a single barrel of oysters is as 

as is good for man or woman at 
a single sitting ; and even that quan- 
tity may be pernicious without a jug 
or two of Glenlivet. 

“ The best time for the consump- 
tion of fish,” sayeth the old lady, “ is 
in the summer ;” that is, when the 
best among them are all either out of 
season, or not to be got for love or 
money. 
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By reducing to practice the above 
information concerning Solid Avimal 


Food. any person of a tolerable consti- 
tution will iniallibly, barring acci- 
dents, reach a good old age, say a hun- 
dred avd forty—the age of Galea. 

We come now to the second great 
branch of Solid Food—Vegetable. And 
first of fariva. Of the two sorts of 
bread, fine white, and coarse brown, 
the latter, we are assured, is the most 
easy of digestion, ard the most nutri- 
tive. Perhaps i: may be; but it is 
cursed bad. and infernally vulgar. It 
has a sweetish damp taste, that adheres 

rtinaciously to the tongue and pa- 

ate, and is generally gritty, and full 
of sand and small stones. Respectable 
servants object to it, and you are 
reckoned anything but a good Chris- 
tian by the beggar who opens for its 
sake the mouth of his reluctant wallet. 
* A dog,” it is asserted by our author, 
** fed on fine white wheaten bread, 
with water, both at discretion, does 
not live beyond the fiftieth day ; but 
if fed on coarse bread, with water, 
precisely in the same manner, he pres 
serves his health.” Oatmeal porridge 
is not a bad thing, as the Scots can 
vouch ; and on rice the Hindoos thrive. 
But never do you drink ale after rice 
and milk, as it is almost certain of pru- 
ducing cholic. 

The Old Lady herself, however, now 
and then makes some not unsensible 
observations. Thus, she says that we 
may consider it an unerring rule, that 
any kind of aliment for which we feel 
a natural and permanent appetite, is 
salutary and conformable to our na< 
ture. We are delighted with the fol- 
lowing panegyric on the much-abu- 
sed, blameless, and most meritorious 
Potatoe. 


*¢ Of this kind is that invaluable root the 
potatoe, which, in the most simple prepa- 
ration, and without any addition but salt, 
affords an agreeable and wholesome food to 
almost every person. It is the best substi- 
tute we possess for bread, being a light, 
alimentary substance, neither viscid nor 
flatulent, and having little tendency to aci- 
dity. It is, consequently, very nutritious, 
and, for the most part, easy of digestion. 
A few dyspeptic and bilious people, in- 
deed, find it to disagree, more especially 
if not well cooked, or if not of a good sort ; 
but this is a rare occurrence. A convincing 
proof of its highly nutritive qualities is, 
that the greater part of the arrow-root sold 
in England is extracted from it. The dry, 
mealy sort of potatoe is the most easy of di- 
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and by far the most nourishing ; 
and the simplest mode of preparing them 
fer the table is the best: mashed potatoes 
are more difficult of digestion. The vale- 
tudinarian should, in general, avoid the 
young potatoe, till after the first of Au- 
gust, on account of its indigestible nature 
when very young. 

“ The history of the potatoe conveys to 
as a most instructive lesson, forcibly re. 
minding us of the extraordinary lengths 
to which prejudice will carry mankind, and 
showing us by what apparently trivial cir. 
cumstances this prejudice is often removed, 
when the most powerful and influential ar- 
guments have failed to weaken it. The in- 
troduction of this valuable root to the gar- 
dens and tables of the people, received, for 
more than two centuries, an unexampled 

position from vulgar prejudice, which 
all the philosophy of the age was unable to 
dissipate, until Louis XV. of France wore 
a bunch of the flowers of the potatoe in the 
midst of his court, on a day of festivity ; the 

ple then, for the first time, obsequious- 
y acknowledged its usefulness, and its cul- 
tivation, as an article of food, soon became 
universal. Now, its stalk, considered as a 
textile plant, produces in Austria a cot- 
tony flax. In Sweden, sugar is extracted 
from its roots. By combustion, its different 
parts yield a very considerable quantity of 
potass. Its apples, when ripe, ferment, and 
yield vinegar by exposure, or spirit by dis- 
tillation. Its tubercles made into a pulp 
are a substitute for soap in bleaching. 
Cooked by steam, the potatoe i8 one of the 
most wholesome and nutritious, and, at 
the same time, the most economical of all 
vegetable aliments. By different manipula- 
tions, it furnishes two kinds of flour, a 
gruel, and a parenchyma, which in times 
of scarcity may be made into bread, or ap- 
plied to increase the bulk of bread made 
from grain ; and its starch is little, if at all, 
inferior to the Indian arrow-root. Such are 
the numerous resources which this invalu- 
able plant is calculated to furnish.” 

Our author does not seem to 
know, that it has been discovered that 
the Potatoe is too productive and too 
nutritious ; and that the people of Ire- 
land have so much to eat, that they 
are all in a state of starvation. The 
great end of political economy is to 
get people fed. This the potatoe does 
toa miracle. Its beautiful eyes, God 
bless them, cheer the hearts of seven 
millions of Pats and Patesses, and, 
therefore, they must all be ext?nguish- 
ed as they open to the light of day, 
on their prolific lazy beds! They are, 
it seems, a precarious crop! They are 
not. Name a vegetable in which such 
implicit confidence may safely be 
placed during any cycle of years. 
Wheat ? oh the smutty sinner! why, 
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once every three years he has not an 
ear to his head. Oats? He is often so 
short-legged that you cannot catch 
him to bring him under the sickle. 
Barley? often all chaff. Pease and 
beans? poor pods, indeed — empty 
shawps, and a mere rustle of straw! 
But the Pot ooco0000’s—there they 
are, always sound at the core, whether 
waxy or mealy, and the shaws, are 
they not of a beautiful green, the ap~ 
les that adorn them of a lovely yel- 
ow, and the root itself, whether roasted 
or boiled, pregnant with strong sus 
tenance, and the parent of a thick« 
calved, broad- shouldered, strong-back- 
ed population, able and willing to 
fight the whole world in arms ? 

We now approach Section II., Lie 
quid Food, and we find these are 
chiefly water, milk, toast and water, 
gruel, tea, coffee, chocolate, broths, 
soups, wine, malt liquors, and ardent 
spirits. 

Of these, the first seven are obvious« 
ly of little worth ; the next two are 
better ; the three last are excellent. 

Our physician, on the other hand, 
holds, ‘‘ that water is by far the safest 
and most salutary beverage in which 
a man can possibly indulge.” We ne« 
ver remember seeing any man indulge 
in water. The best authenticated sto« 
ries of water-drinkers are very apo< 
cryphal. It appears that there are se« 
veral kinds of water, but rain-water, 
snow-water, and =pring-water are the 
best. But the truth will out ; and the 
following passage proves that hard-wa- 
ter, that is well water, is a very danger= 
ous beverage, unless boiled, and, of 
course, made into teddy. Our author 

retends to prefer toast and water, antl 
ier the hardihood to call it nutritious ; 
but nobody will believe that—toast and 
water being well known to be the 
most insipid of all waters; toddy, 
again, tasty in the extreme, while 
Glenlivet renders unnecessary alka- 
line carbonate, or carbonate of soda.’ 

We had marked for quotation a pa~ 
negyrie on water—but are afraid of 
corrupting the taste and feelings of 
our readers—therefore we omit it. It 
is open to a thousand objections—but 
might stagger the young and inexpe= 
rienced, and have a baleful influence 
on their habits. We earnestly beg 
our subscribers to remember, that 
more people get their death by 
drinking cold water than any other 
fluid. Not that they indulge in it to 
excessnot that they are watcr-sots, 
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But the poor hard-working labourer 
can no longer endure the thirst of mid- 
day toil, and, laying down scythe or 
sickle, he goes to a spring, and drinks 
sudden death. It is a most beauti- 
ful Element—witness Windermere in 
England, Loch Lomond in Scotland, 
Killarney in Ireland, and all the rivers 
of the three dear United Kingdoms— 
bless them, one and all, as they float 
or flow! We know the use they are 
of in the economy of nature. But 
drink not, we beseech you, the simple 
but insidious Element. Yet it is the 
ground-work —the basis—of every 
other liquid. To it Glenlivat owes 
its being—but for it, we should seek 
in vain for the mountain dew. But 
for it, fermented liquor had never 
been—cold as it is, it is the parent of 
all ardent spirits. 

From water the transition is easy 
and natural to milk. ‘‘ Milk holds a 
very conspicuous place among the va- 
rious articles of liquid food. It is one 
of the most valuable presents that na- 
ture has bestowed upon the human 
race.” Milk certainly is most nutri- 
tive to the young of many animals, 
especially little sucking pigs and chil- 
dren ; but to grown-up men and wo- 
men it is by no means so, and conse- 
pues has fallen into desuetude. 

dies and gentlemen seldom drink 
milk—and even coffee, when fine, is 
much better without it. It does not 
kindly coalesce with the viands of ci- 
vilized life. It sours and curdles on the 
stomach, and makes most people sick. 
It agrees well but with the most com- 
mon-place characters—and we scarcely 
know a more opprobrious term in our 
vernacular than milksop. 

Itis.a pretty sight to see a milkmaid 
milking a cow. Everything smells so 
sweet—the wild-brier hedge—the clo- 
ver—the pail—the heifer’s breath— 
and, above all, the breath of the milk- 
maid herself, who every now and then 
turns towards you her mouth so like 
a rose, that you do not try to refrain 


‘ from kissing it, and are over head and 


ears in love with a rural life. But at- 
tempt to drink a bowl of milk warm 
from the cow for ten mornings, and 
long ere that you will be as sick as a 
dog. Milk is only long eatable in but- 
ter and in cheese. Cream cloys the 
soonest of anything—but honey. As 
for butter-milk, which our Old Lady 


_ panegyrizes, never does man or wo- 


man look so vulgar, as when we sec 
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him or her walking along after a 


draught of it from a tin can. Who 
would waltz with a long lady who 
drinks butter-milk ? 

We now come to gruel—which is 
said to be “‘ a wholesome and nutri- 
tious article, well calculated for the 
supper of all persons.” Imagine a man 
going out to supper on gruel ! Or even 
supping at home over a bow] of gruel ! 

Our author again quotes Dr Frank- 
lin for an old lady, who lived in Phi- 
ladelphia, on an annuity of twelve 
pounds, to a very old age, on gruel. 
Had she had twenty-four pounds per 
annum, the worthy soul would have 
given up gruel long before the ghost. 
Art, Fancy, Imagination, all love to 
play with Poverty. Thus, gruel be- 
ing the most attenuated of all possible 
thin potations, they borrow its name 
to denote its opposites ; and a contri- 
butor taking a trigonometrical survey 
of York Place on his way from Picar- 
dy, under the power of Glenlivat, is 
tacetiously said to have got—his gruel! 

Being now master of the chief kinds 
of Solid and Liquid Food, the next 
question is, when and how much are 
we to eat and drink, in order to die at 
a hundred and fifty years of age ? 

For persons in the high ranks of 
life, the best periods, we are told, are 
eight, twelve, four, and eight o'clock, 
that is, breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
and tea. No dinner should be taken 
later than four o’clock ; and in“ fixing 
this hour,” quoth the worthy Old Wo- 
man, “I go to the utmost limit allow- 
ed by the principles of health and lon- 
gevity. Three o clock isa much better 
hour jor fashionable society.” 

What a radical reformer! But don’t 
you know, dear granny, that three 
o'clock itself, was once reckoned the 
most portentous innovation that ever 
struck at the back-bone of the good 
Olden Time? Your ancestors used 
to dine at eleven, and none but the 
Blood-Royal delayed sitting down till 
one. Without knowing it, you are 
far gone in the luxurious spirit of the 
age—and at the very moment that 
you make that imp of a grand-daugh- 
ter of yours stare, you make the ghost 
of your grandmother shudder. 

But you are for having recourse, we 
see, to the solar system—Up with the 
sun and down with the sun. In the 


dead of winter then you go to bed, you 
and your husband, and all your sixteen 
sons and daughters, and all your ten 
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male and female servants, between 
four and five o’clock of the afternoon ! 
Let the solar system, say we, mind 
its own business, and let us mind ours. 
There is room enough in the Universe 
for us all. Because an immense globe 
of fire, or luminous matter, of one 
kind or other, ever so many millions 
of miles off, chances to set at a given 
hour, is that any reason why you must 
set too, who are close at hand, and not 
of luminous matter ? We hold that it 


is as reasonable to sit up with the . 


stars, as to lie down with the sun. 
The man in the moon is as much of 
a man as the man in the sun is— 
every inch of him—and though he 
occasionally rises, no doubt, and goes 
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to bed very early, yet, unless we are 
much mistaken indeed, we have seen 
him with a glass and a lass too— 
after the watchman had ceased to 
crow the hour, and morning show- 
ed, by a restless glimmer, that she 
was about to awake, and again to 
** stand tiptoe on yon eastern moun- 
tain top.” But nothing like a general 
system of rules for the guidance of hu- 
man life can be deduced from the moe 
tions of the heavenly bodies. 

But let us see how literary’ men 
ought to fare, especially when com 
sing. Only look at the following ta 
ble, which the Old Lady thinks rather 
leans to the side of luxury :— 


Ounces. 
Stale bread, dry toast, or plain biscuit, a | Three. 
Breakfast at Seven. butter) . ; ; ° ° 
Tea (black), with milk and a little sugar, Six. 
An egg, lightly boiled, with a thin slice of 
—- “4 at j bread and butter, > ; ° ; t Three. 
Z Toast and water, . ° . ° . Three. 
Of Venison, Mutton, Lamb, Chicken, or Three 
Game, (Roast or Broiled), . ‘ é . 
Dinner, at d Bread, (no vegetables,) . ° : ‘ One. 
Half past Two, Toast and Waiter, or Soda Water . . Four. 
j Wane Wine, or Genuine Claret, (one smal One. 
glassful), . ° : ° ‘ 
Tea, at Stale bread, biscuit, or dry toast, with very Two 
Seven en-Mide: little butter, ‘ ‘ A ‘ 5 
8 Tea (black), with milk and a little sugar, Six. 


No man need write for Maga, with the most distant chance of admission on 


any other scale than the following :— 


Two hot penny rolls—two toasted rounds of a quartern 
loaf—one ditto of butter toast—two hen’s eggs,—not ear~ 


Breakfast at 9. 


ocks—a small ashet of fried mutton-ham—jelly and mar« 


malade, quantum suff.—two bachelor’s bowls of Congo—a 


caulker. 


f 


Lunch at 2. 
deira. 


Dinner at 7. 


Supper at 11. <ace jugs of toddy. 


By one o'clock the article is fi- 
nished, perhaps a leading one, and 
giveh to the devil; and by breakfast- 
ing, dining, and supping in this style, 

. for the last ten years, have we not en- 
throned Maga at the head of the Pe- 
riodical Literature of the World ? 

Yet of all men that ever lived, we 
axe the most abstemious. We care 


Caviare—anchovies—pickled salmon—cold howtowdie 
and ham—a pint of porter—the loaf—two glasses of Ma- 


Round of beef—hodge-podge—cod-head and shoulder— 
roasted turkey—plum-pudding—jellies—a few tarts—two 
pots of porter—four glasses of hock—ditto, ditto, of chame 
pagne—two ditto of port—a bottle of claret. 


Oysters—crabs—rizzers—Welsh rabbit—pint of porter— 


not—not we—what we sit down to— 
or how it is cooked. Bread and cheese 
has to us a gusto that penetrates the 
palate, up through the roof of the 
mouth, to the centre of that noble or- 
gan, the Brain. Even cold potatoe 
and point, we neither despise nor de= 
precate. Our servant sometimes sees 


us at sowans. Bread-berry—would 
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you believe it ?—is a favourite food of 
ours—and how would they wonder, 
who always think of Christopher 
North, when they hear these words— 
Fee fau fum, 
I smell the blood of a Christian man, 


were they to see him some night sit- 
ting in his night-gown and slippers, 
with a red Kilmarnock on his head, 
with a horn-spoon feeding himself on 
—Pap! 

But we love to sweep the whole 
range of culinary science—from its 
simplest elements, to its ultimate re- 
sults. Our taste is as plain and sim- 
ple, as our appetite is sound and strong. 
But lovers as we are of divine simpli- 
city—we can enjoy intensely theOrien- 
tal, the Asiatic style of most ornate 
cookery—passing with pleasure to and 
fro, backwards and forwards, from Meg 
Dodds to Monsieur Oude. Weare not, 
like too many men of taste, fastidious 
and exclusive—and declare on our 
conscience, and as we hope to be sa- 
ved, that we have had—and hope often 
again to have—as exquisite pangs of 
pleasure from the blue lean of a 
sheep's trotter, as from the green fat 
of a turtle’s fin—and would as lief 
dine on a Howtowdie as on a Bird of 
Paradise. 

It is just the same with what we 
drink. With all our perpetual talk— 
often wearisome, no doubt—of claret 
wines and Glenlivat, a more sober old 
man than North, is not in his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. Much of our 
swilling is imagination. Then could 
we drink up Eisil were it claret all— 
the Baltic were it black with Burgundy 
—the Mediterranean dark 


** As vernal hyacinths in sullen hue,” 


with its tideless Port. Drunk are we 
in our dreams as Bacchus, but when 
awake, ever sober as a Judge with a 
triple gown. Our debauches are like 
Sir Walter’s Novels, great Works of 
Fiction—yet true to nature, and over 
flowing with truth. 


‘* Is that a tumbler that I see before me ? 
Its handle towards me ?” 

So it seems to be—smoking too with 
the real Glenlivat—but it is but an 
airewoven crystal filled with light, 
and like that image on our study wall, 
obeying the flickering flame—now 
grows faint and unsteady—and final- 
ly disappears. Even so evanish many 
of the things of this life supposed to 
be Realities ! 
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Sweet! oh sweet is the transition 
from a Noctes Ambrosiane—all rings 
ing with mirth and madness—to that 
** nest within a nest,” that Sanctum 
within a Shrine—that peacefullest 
place within the Penetralia—this our 
dearly beloved Study within the ve 
heart of the heart of low-founded, 
low-roofed, still, secluded, grove-em- 
bosomed, beautiful Buchanan Lodge ! 
It is midnight—but we must not say 
not a mouse is stirring—for there he 
comes gliding from his hole, and, fa- 
miliar as the robin red-breast now 
asleep in the eaves, runs up the leg 
of the table, and sitting up among 
all those wicked papers, squirrel-wise, 
with his fore paws at his mouth, 
minces and munches his bit of biscuit, 
without even having said grace, yet 
grateful to me the giver—for he knows 
no other—and then dips his whiskers 
in a little wine and water, sweetened 
to suit his taste to a very nicety—till, 
only see! he frisks round about the 
ink-stand as if he were tipsy—flings a 
somerset over the edge of the table— 
and scampers up and down the room 
at his wit’s end with joy! “ Whatif 
that great red tom cat were to leap 
upon you, now, Mr Mousey?” —“‘ Nay, 
what if that tall, thin, fleshless skele- 
ton, that men call Death, were to leap 
out upon you, master,” the small mo- 
ralist replies—or seems to reply—and 
with that memento mori disappears in 
the wall. The wicks of our candles 
are long—and their light is lost in that 
of the spacious window, from the moon 
and stars. There thou standest, pale, 
glimmering, and ghostlike—image of 
Byron. Methinks the bust breathes ! 
Surely it gave a sigh—a groan—such 
as often rent and rived that bosom of 
flesh and blood! But thou art but a 
mockery of the mighty—moulded of 
the potter’s clay! Lo! the stars, which 
a voice, now for ever mute, once call- 
ed “* The poetry of heaven!” One 
wards they come—clouds upon clouds 
~—thickening and blackening from the 
sea—heaven's glories are all extin- 
guished—and the memory of Byron 
torsakes me—like a momentary bright- 
ness, self-born, and signifying some- 
thing imperishable—in the mysterious 
moral of a dream ! 

This article seems to be a Rambler. 
So let us try to bring it to a point, by 
sharpening the nib of our pen. We 
have mislaid the Old Woman’s work, 
and cannot remember whereabouts we 
were—where we broke loose about 
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Byron. Oh! sayi 
something about eating and drinking 
—and praising our own temperance. 
We were comparing ourselves, we be- 
lieve, to a hermit in a cave, living 


yes—we were saying 


upon roots and river-water. Yet the 
world will not give us credit for the 
virtues of a hermit—merely because 
our habits are irregular. Let us say 
a few words then to the world on this 
very subject-matter—regularity. 

There are people who prefer to all 
other virtues—what they call regu- 
larity. Let aman go to bed—rise— 
take his meals—always at a stated 
hour—and he is then considered by 
many fathers and mothers as a very 
dligible match for any one of their nu- 
merous daughters. Nevertheless, ’tis 
ten to one that he is a numbskull— 
five to one that he is a profligate. 
Your stupid, sotting, soaking sensu- 
alists are all regular at board, bed, 
and bowels. ‘They divide the day into 
its different departments, set aside for 
avarice—greed—gluttony—and gro- 
velling gratifications. They break no 
engagement—for they make none that 
is not selfish. You see the wretches 
going out and coming in, to a minute 
—smug, smooth, and as if butter would 
not melt in their mouth—although 
their appetencies are oily to the most 
animal degree—and their diary, if they 
keep one, full of luscious chapters— 
and overflowing with rancid matter. 
They are generally well to do in the 
world—hold stock both of the Royal 
Bank and the Bank of Scotland—buy 
no books—get Maga from a circula- 
ting library, when she is a month old— 
and were never known, in all their 
lives, to make a party to Newhaven 
or Leith for a fish dinner. 

In all these respects, we and ours 
are the antipodes to the Regulars. We 
go to bed at any time, from ten at 
night to ten in the morning—scorn to 
tie ourselves down to any hour for any 
meal, and obey only the finer impulses 
and movements of our own spirits. 
When we feel our Fancy free, we fly 
away over flowery fields, and disap- 
pear from before the ken of our con- 
tributors in a shower of sunshine ;— 
when we know that our Intellect is 
strong, we tackle to philosophical cri- 
ticism and politics. When we suspect 
that we are in a state of Civilation, 
we lie back in our easy-chair—laugh, 
or go to sleep. Of our soul, in short, 
it may be said, as Wordsworth said of 
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the Thames at Westininster, before 
London was awake, “‘ The river gli« 
deth at its own sweet will.” 
Do not accuse us of being capri- 
cious. We are the most consistent of 
characters. We give all the parts of 
our nature fair play. At times, you 
never saw such a pedant—and our 
talk is of longs and shorts—quantity 
is everything with us—quality noe 
thing ; Priscian, and Porson, and Parr 
—or the three P’s, as we then call 
them—the prime men of the earth. 
Then we love to babble of green fields, 
and get so pastoral and so pathetic, 
that we begin to weep. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, our tongue deals in 
** drums, guns, blunderbuss, and 
thunder,” we fight all Napoleon’s 
battles o’er again, and thrice we slay 
all Wellington’s slain, shewing Boro 
dino to have been but a skirmish, and 
Waterloo an affair of posts. Forthe 
with we are “ on our legs,” and bully 
Brougham about the Holy Alliance, 
till he has not a word to throw to a 
dog. Then off upon fox-hunting, like 
Nimrod of the Sporting Magazine ; 
and with the brush round our caps, 
(an old fashion,) into a Cathedral we 
go, and preach away like the best 
bishop or archdeacon of them all— 
Bloomfield or Wrangham—with the 
left hand smiting the Dissenters, and 
with the right aie the Catholics 
such a facer, that they are unable to 
come to time, and give up the Veto. 
We love to do our work by fits and 
starts. We hate to keep fiddling away, 
an hour or two ata time, at one article 
for weeks, So, off with our coat, and 
at it, like a blacksmith, When we 
once get the way of it, hand over hip, 
we laugh at Vulcan and all his Cy- 
clops. From nine of the morning till 
nine at night, we keep hammeri 
away at the metal, iron or gold, ti 
we produce a most beautiful article. 
A. biscuit and a glass of Madeira, 
twice or thrice at the most,—and then 
to a well-won dinner. In three days, 
gentle reader, have We, Christopher 
North, often produced a whole Maga- 
zine—a most splendid Number. For 
the next three weeks, we were as idle 
as a desert, and as vast as an antre— 
and thus on we go, alternately labour- 
ing like an ant, and relaxing, in the 
sunny air, like a dragon-fly, enamoure 
ed of extremes—impatient only of mes 
dliocrity, leading the life of a comet 


one day, of a planet the next, and of 
12 
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a fixed star, wm the third, never 
wearied of shining, yet avoiding all 
sameness even in our lustre—our mo- 
tions often eccentric, no doubt, and 
irregular ; but anything, as you know, 
better than standing still,—the only 
fault we ever had to find with the Sun, 
but which we are happy now to un- 
derstand, cannot fairly be laid to his 
charge, as our whole solar system— 
nay, fixed stars and all, do, we are 
credibly informed, keep “ moving al~ 
together, if they move at all;” and, 
although they journey fast, and have 
been journeying long, have a far way 
before them yet stretching untravel- 
led through the Universe. 

The Old Lavy is clear fora great deal 
of exercise, and, of course, fresh air. 
Fresh air has been exhausted by so 
many writers, that we shall confine 
our few concluding remarks to exer- 
cise alone. ‘ Leaping,” she informs 
us, “ among the ancients was confined 
to distance—but in modern times ex- 
tended also to height.”—Strange that 
the ancients did not discover high 
leaping !—*‘ One Ireland, a native of 
Yorkshire, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, by a fair spring, without any 
assistance, trick, or deception, leaped 
over nine horses, standing side by side 
—and a man seated on the middle 
horse.” He also, according to this old 
woman, “ jumped over a garter held 

' fourteen feet high!!!” Now, neither 
Ireland, nor any other man on record, 
ever leapt seven feet in height without 
a spring-board, and none but a fool 
would talk of fourteen. ‘The nine 
horses were thin narrow animals—not 
fairly placed—and Ireland leapt from 
a spring-board—two feet above the 
level on which they stood. It wasa 
great leap—for Ireland was the prince 
of leapers,—but not more than twenty= 
three feet on level ground—which we 
ourselves have done—on level ground 
or nearly so—in presence of a thou- 
sand spectators. ‘That by the way— 
but far leaping is to people in ge- 
neral an unsafe exertion—as all in- 
tense exertions must be—and ought to 
be taken in moderation. Nor should 
any man leap at all after five-and- 
twenty. It is only for light elastic 
lads to leap more than twice their 
own length. Elderly gentlemen, from 
twenty-five to thirty, should become 
archers—and old men of forty and 
upwards, golfers. Indeed, various 
Golf-clubs—here and at St Andrews 
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—are most amiable associations of old 


men. Such spindle-shanks you may 
nowhere else see as on those links— 
and even Galen and Cornaro them. 
selves, and old Admiral Henry, would 
look juvenile among the shadows slow. 
ly moving from Tee to Tee. 

The Old Lady likewise approves ot 
walking, which she tells us is of two 
kinds, “ either on plain ground, or 
where there are ascents.” But “ walke 
ing against a high wind is very severe 
exercise, and not to be recommended.” 
Persons who are kept much within 
doors, “‘ ought as much as possible to 
accustom themselves to be walking 
about, even in their own houses.” No 
doubt they have a right to do so if 
they choose, and do not occupy an ups 
per flat. But stair-walkers with creak« 
ing shoes must be disagreeable hus- 
bands and fathers. She advises also to 
change the place where we walk, “ for 
the same place constantly gone over, 
may excite as many disagreeable and 
painful sensations as the closet or the 
study.” An agreeable companion, too, 
she has discovered, contributes much 
to serenity of mind ; “ but unless the 
mode of walk is similar, as well as 
the taste and character congenial, it is 
better to walk alone—as either the one 
or the other of the two companions 
might be subjected to some constraint ;” 
and, finally, she says, that ‘‘ to read 
during a walk is an improper action, 
highly detrimental to the eyes, and 
destroys almost all the good effects 
that can be derived from the exers 
cise.” 

Riding, or, as the old lady has it, 
riding on horseback, is next strenu- 
ously recommended to those who earne 
estly desire to “ live long and com- 
fortably ;” but there is not a word 
dropt about Fox-hunting, almost the 
only kind of riding, besides Racing, 
that in our opinion deserves the name. 
O Lord preserve us! of all amusements, 
riding on horseback along the high- 
road by oneself, especially in miry 
weather, is the most deplorable! We 
seriously pity every man who keeps a 
horse—standing at livery. The animal 
must be ridden—regularly too—if you 
do not wish himn to break your neck. 
You come at last to be afraid to look 
out of the window, in case he should 
be there—pacing up and down the 
street —with the saddle all wet proba- 
bly—and the long dangling stirrups, 
with their vacant irons, summoning 
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ou to come down, and take a gallop 
through the glaur. The brute often 
falls unaccountably lame—first in one 
foot, and then in another—giving you 
the air of a cadger—caves with his 
head, though the frost has killed all 
the flies long ago—keeps starting, 
boggling, and stumbling, every ten 
yards—and, once a-month at the least, 
comes down on his nose, without ever 
so much as once touching the ground 
with his knees, which nevertheless 
have been broken long ago, while the 
hair, ‘having grown on white, gives 
them the appearance of being padded. 
We could not have heart to wish our 
worst enemy to keep a horse through 
the winter in a town. Then, what ri- 
ders are our Edinburgh youth! It is 
the fashion now to take lessons—and 
every prig of an apprentice you see on 
horseback seems to have two cork 
legs. Out they jut in one immovable 
sition—just as if the ostler had 
Rroisted the young adventurer on, and 
then skrewed his cork legs to the 
sticking place—with a positive injunc- 
tion not to attempt shifting them till 
they come home and have themselves 
dismounted. ‘They seem to have no 
joints—either at hip, knee, or ankle 
—and then look at the way they hold 
the bridle! That is riding 2 la mili- 
taire ! The quill-driver thinks himself 
a cavalry officer—and has the audaci- 
ty to ride past Jock’s Lodge. This 
Pain is expensive—and purchased Pain 
is by idiots for a while thought Plea- 
sure. But we have an article on “‘ Ri- 
ding” lying by us—which shall be 
forthcoming in an early Number—by 
a gentleman lineally descended from 
John Gilpin. 

Grannum next addresses herself, on 
the subject of Exercise, exclusively to 
men of letters—and we cannot help 
thinking has ourselves more particu- 
larly in her eye, which she cocks leer- 
ingly at Old Christopher. She recom- 
mends us to have “‘ dumb-bells and a 
couple of flesh-brushes always at hand, 
that we may steal a few moments from 
our studies to exercise the superior 
extremities with the former, and the 
inferior limbs and the hea: and neck 
with the latter.” Dumb-bells we have 
never used since Jack Thurtell at- 

‘tempted to murder his friend Wood 
with a pair—and as for flesh-brushes, 
why, our skin is as clear as amber, and 
our flesh as firm as marble. She tells 
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us, farther, ‘‘ to use the flesh-brush 
for fifteen or twenty minutes regular- 
ly every morning on first getting out 
ot bed—and to pursue the same prac- 
tice also at night.” At this rate, the 
fiesh-brush would never be out of our 
hands—and we should be afraid of 
‘establishing a Raw.” Let mangy 
and scurvy people scrub their superior 
and inferior extremitics with the flesh« 
brush, to their own and the Old 
Lady’s heart’s content. But commend 
us to a good stiff, hard, rough, yarn 
towel—that makes our body blush 
like a Peony, and glow like a Furnace. 

Literary men are also told “ for a 
change to run briskly up and down 
stairs several times, or to use the shut- 
tlecock”—“ or fight with their ownsha- 
dow,”—an exercise described, it seems, 
by Addison in one of his Spectators. 
When the worst has come to the worst, 
we shall fight with our own shadow ; 
—but that will not be till not a block- 
head is left on the face of the whole 
earth for us to bastinado—not till we 
observe that we are positively the Last 
Man, shall we have recourse to that 
recreation. 

Weare finally told to read aloud and 
loudly, ‘‘ out of any work before us” 
—‘‘ to promote pulmonary circulation, 
and strengthen the digestive organs.” 
We know a much better exercise of 
the lungs than that, and one we fre- 
quently practise. It is to thrust our 
head and shoulders out of the window, 
and imagining that we see a scoundrel 
stealing apples in the orchard, or car- 
rying off a howtowdie, to roar out 
upon him as if it were Stentor blowing 
a great brazen trumpet, “ Who are 
you—you rascal—stand still or I will 
blow you to atoms with this blunder- 
buss!” The thief takes to his heels, 
and having got a hundred yards far- 
ther off, you must intensify your roar 
into a Briareus—even unto the third 
remove—and then the chance is, that 
some decent citizen heaves in sight, 
who, terrified out of his seven senses, 
fails head over heels into the kenne} 
—when you, still anxious “ to promote 
pulmonary circulation. and strengthen 
your digestive organs,” burst out intoa- 
guffaw that starties the Castle rock— 
and then, letting down the lattice, re- 
turn to your article, which, like the 
haggis of the Director-General, is in- 
decd a Roarer. 

Cetera desunt. 
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XPH A’EN ZYMIIOTIA KYAIKQN NEPINIZZSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 


3. 
PHoc. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
** NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
** BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..} 
‘ C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene I.— Picardy Place—South-East Drawing Room—The SuzruErn Solus. 


SHEPHERD. 

Perfec’ enchantment! Ae single material coal fire multiplied by mirrors 
into a score o’ unsubstantial reflections, ilka image burnin’ awa’ as brichtly up 
its ain shadowy chimley, as the original Prototeep! Only, ye dinna hear the 


_phantom-fires murmuring about the bars—their flickering tongues are a’ wile 
a 


micht seem to reek at a puff o’ the Prototeep,—but sic seemin’ 

dim the atmosphere o’ this splendid Saloon. The refraction and reflection o’ 
light’s a beautifu’ mystery, and I wus I understood the sceence o’ optics. And 
et ablins it’s better no—I michtna then wi’ sic a shudder o’ instantawneous 
icht, naething short o’ religion, glower upon the rainbow, the Apparition o” 
the storm. Let Pheelosophers ken causes—Poets effecks. Ye canna ca’ him 
an ignorawmus that kens effecks—and then in the moral world, which belangs 
‘to men o’ genius like Me and Burns, there’s for the maist part a confused but 
no an obscure notion o’ causes accompanying the knowledge o’ effecks—difficult 
to express formally, like a preacher in his poopit, or a professor in his chair, 
but colouring the poetry o’ effecks wi’ the tinge o’ the pheelosophy o’ causes, 
sae that the reader alloos that reason and imagination are ane, and that there’s 
nae truth like fiction.—O, ye bit bonny bricht burning fires, there’s only ane 
amang ye a’ that gies ony heat! A’ the rest’s but delusion—just as when the 
evening star lets loose her locks to the dews high up in heaven, every pool 
amang the mountains has its ain Eidolon, sae that the earth seems strewn with 
stars, ict a’ the while there’s in reality but ae star, and her name is Venus, 
the delicht o’ Gods and men and universal natur.—Ma faith, you're a maist 
magnificent time-piece, towerin’ there on the mantel, mair like a palace wi’ 
thae ivory pillars, or the verra temple o’ Solomon! To what a heicht man has 
earried the mechanical airts—till they’ve become imaginative ! There’s poetry 
in that portal—mercy on us, twa figures comin’ out, haun in haun, frae the 
interior o’ the building intill the open air, apparelled like wee bit Christians, 
yet nae bigger than fairies. Weel, that beats a’—first the tane and then the 
tither, wi’ its tiny siller rod, seemin’ to strike the chimes on a sheet o’ tinsel— 
and then aff and awa in amang the ticks o’ the clock-wark! Puir creturs, wi’ 
a’ their fantastic friskiness, they maun lead a slavish life, up and out to their 
wark, every hour o’ the day and nicht, Sabbaths and a’, sae that they haena 
time even to finish a dream. That’s waur than human life itsell ; for the wee 
midshipman in a man-o’-war is aye allooed four hours’ sleep at a streatch, and 
mair than that is the lot o’ the puirest herd callant, wha, haein’ nae pawrents, 
is glad to sair a hard master, withouten ony wage—a plaid, parritch, and a 
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cauff- bed.—Mony, certes, is the curious contrivance for notin’ time ! The hour- 
glass—to my mind, the maist impressive, perhaps, o’' them a’—as ye see the 
sand perpetually dreep-dreepin’ awa momently—and then a’ dune just like life. 
Then, wi’ a touch o’ the haun, or whawmle in which there’s aye something 
baith o’ feelin’ and o’ thocht, there begins anither era, or epoch of an hour, during 
which ane o’ your ain bairns, wha has been lang in a decline, and visited by 
the doctor only when he’s been at ony rate passin’ by, gies a groanlike sich, 
and ye ken in a moment that he’s dead—or an earthquake tumbles down Lisbon, 
or some city in Calabria, while a’ the folk, men,'women, and children, fall down 
on their knees, or are crushed aiblins by falling churches. ‘ The dial-stane aged 
and green,”—ane o’ Cammel’s fine lines ! Houses change families, not only at 
Michaelmas, but often on a sudden summons frae death, there is a general 
flitting, awa a’thegither frae this side o’ the kintra, nane o’ the neebours ken 
whare ; and sae, ye see, dial-stanes get green, for there are nae bairns’ hauns 
to pick aff the moss, and it’s no muckle that the Robin Redbreast taks for his 
nest or the Kitty-Wren. It’s aften been a mournfu’ thocht wi’ me, that o’ 
a’ the dial-stanes I ever saw, staunin’ in a sort o’ circle in the middle o’ a gar- 
den, or in a nyeuck o’ grun that might ance hae been a garden, just as you 
gang in or out o’ the village, or in a kirk-yard, there was aye something wrang 
wi’ them, either wi’ the finger or the face, sae that Time laughed at his ain 
altar, and gied it a kick in the by-gaun, till it begood to hang a’ to the tae-side 
like a negleckit tomb-stane ower the banes o’ some ane or ither buried lang afore 
the Covenant.—Isna that a fiddle on the brace-piece ? Let’s hawnle her—Ay, 
just like a’ the lave—ae string wantin’—and something or ither wrang wi’ 
twa three o’ the pegs—sae, that whan ye skrew up, they'll no hau the grip. 
Ne’ertheless, I’ll play mysell a bit tune. Got, she’s no an ill fiddle—but some 
folk can bring music out o’ a boot-jack. 





O motueR, tell the laird o’t, Or sair-ly it grieve me, O, That 
—™ 























no wake, I'll no wake, I’ll no wake wi’ Annie, O, Nor sit my lane o’er 
re rm. 
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night wi’ ane Sae thraward an’ un --can-nie, O. 





Dear son, be wise an’ warie, 
But never be unmanly, O, 
I’ve heard you tell another tale 
QO’ young an’ charming Annie, 0. 
Vou. XXIII. P 
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The ewes ye wake are fair enough, 
Upon the brae sae bonny, O ; 
But the laird himsell wad gie them a’, 
To wake the night wi Annie, O. 
He'll no wake, &e. 


I tauld ye ear’, I tauld ye late, 
That lassie wad trepan ye, O, 
In’ ilka word ye boud to say, 
When left your lane wi’ Annie, O. 
Tak’ my advice this night for ance, 
Or beauty’s tongue will ban ye, 0, 
An’ sey your leel auld mother’s skeel, 
Ayont the moor wi’ Annie, O. 
He'll no wake, &c. 


The night it was a simmer night, 
An’ O the glen was lanely, O, 

For just ae sternie’s gowden ee 
Peep’d o’er the hill serenely, O. 

The twa are in the flow’ry heath, 
Ayont the moor sae flowy, O, 

An’ but ae plaid atween them baith, 
An’ wasna that right dowy, O? 

He maun wake, &c. 


Neist morning at his mother’s knee, 
He bless’d her love unfeign’dly, O ; 
An’ aye the tear fell frae his ee, 
An’ aye he clasp’d her kindly, O. 
Of a’ my griefs I’ve got amends, 2 
Up in yon glen sae grassy, O. 
A woman only woman kens ; 
Your skill has won my lassie, O. 
I'll aye wake, I'll aye wake, 
I'll aye wake wi’ Annie, O, 
I'll ne’er again keep wake wi’ ane 
Sae sweet, sae kind, an’ cannie, O. 


I’m no in bad vice the nicht—and oh ! but the Saloon’s a gran’ ha’ for singin’! 
Here’s your health and sang, sir. Dog on’t, if I didna believe for a minute 
that yon Image was anither Man! I dinna a’thegither just like this room, for 
it’s getting unco like a Pandemonium. It would be a fearsome room to get fou 
in—for then you would sit glowerin’ in the middle o’ forty fires, and yet fear 
that you were nae Salamander. You wud be frichtened to stir, in case you 
either walked intil the real ribs, or gaed crash through a lookin’-glass thinken’t 
the trance. I’m beginnin’ to get a wee dizzy—sae let me sit down on this settee. 
Oh ! Wow but this is a sonsie sofa! It wad do brawly for a honeymoon. It’s 
aneugh o’ itsell to gar a man fa’ in love wi’ he disna hie wha—or the ugliest 
woman 0’ a’ his hail acquantance. I declare that I dinna ken whether I’m sittin’, 
or stannin’, or lyin’, or hangin’ in air, or dookin’ in warm water. The leanest 0’ 
human kind wud fin’ itsell saft and plump, on, or rather in, sic a settee, for there’s 
nae kennin’ the seat frae the thing sittin’, and ane’s amalgamated, to use a che- 
mical word, corporeally wi’ the cushions, and part and parcel o’ the fringed furni- 
ture o’ a room fit to be the Sanctum Sanctorum o’ the Spirit o’ ay 
after Apotheosis. Sae intense is the luxury, that it gars me unawaures use lang- 
nebbed classical words, in preference to my mither tongue, which seems ower 
ike and impovereeshed for giein’ adequate expression to a voluptuousness 

laps my spirit in an Oriental Elysium. A doobled rose-leaf would be felt 
uneasily below my limbs the noo—yet I wud be ower steeped in luxurious la- 


ziness to allow mysell even to be lifted up by the saft fingers, and hauns, and 
arms, and shouthers, o’ a train o’ virgins, till the loveliest o’ them a’ micht redd 
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the bed, blawin’ awa the disturbin’ rose-leaf wi’ her breath, and then commands 
ing, with her dewy eyne, her nymphs to replace the Shepherd midst the down, 
and sing him asleep with their choral vespers. Thochts gang by the rule o° 
contrairies—that’s certain sure—or, what could mak me think the noo o’ a harde 
bottomed kitchen-chayre, deep- worn, sliddery, ower wee, the crazy back bent in 
against the nape o’ my neck, and a’ the fower legs o’ different staturs, ane o’ the 
hint anes fit for a creepie, the tither a broken besom-stick, for a makshift, intil 
a hole far ower big; the fore anes like them o’ a mawkin, unco short for sic 
lang hint anes, the tane stickin’ out sturdily in a wrang direction, and for ever 
treddin’ on folk’s taes—the tither constantly craikin’ frae some cause nae car< 
penter could ever fin’ out, and if you sae muckle as mooved, disturbin’ the 
reading o’ the chapter. That chayre used aye to fa’ to me, and it was so coggly 
that it couldna sit dooble, sae that nae Jassie wud venture to drap down aside 

‘ou on’t, no, not even gin you were to take her ontil your verra knee. Wha cou’d 
a foreseen, in thae days, that I, Jamie Hogg, would ever hae been sittin’ on 
down cushions, covered wi’ damask, waitin’ for Christopher North, in Awm< 
rose’s Hotel, in Picardy, surrounded wi’ mirrors a’ ableeze, reflected fires, 
shintillating wi’ gilt mouldins, and surmounted wi’ eagles’ beeks, seemin’ 
to haud up the glitterin’ glasses in the air by golden cords, while out o’ the 
mouths o’ leopards and lions depended chandeliers 0’ cut crystal, lustres in« 
deed, dotted wi’ wax caundles, as the galaxy wi’ stars, and filling the perfumed 
Saloon wi’ unwinkin’ licht, frae the Turkey carpet to the Persian roof, a heicht 
that it would be fatal to fa’ frae, and that a pridefu’ poet couldna houp to 
strike wi’ his head, even when lowpin’ and dancin’ in an Ode and Dream. Mee 
thinks I see my father and my mother! my brothers and sisters! We are a’ 
sittin’ thegither—the grown-up—the little and the less—the peat-fire, wi’ an 
ash-root in’t, is bright and vapourless as a new-risen star that ye come sude 
denly in sight o’, and think it sae near, that you could maist grup it wi’ your 
outstretched haun. What voices are these I hear?—the well-known, well< 
beloved tones of lips that have langsyne been in the clay! There is the bed 
on which I used to sleep beside my parents, when I was ca’d “ Wee Jamie,” 
and on the edge o’ which mony a time, when I was a growin’ callant, hae I 
sat with the lasses, in innocent daffin’, a skirl noo and then half waukenin’ 
the auld man asleep, or pretendin’ to be sae, by the ingle-neuck. I see before 
me the coverlet patched with a million pawtrons, chance being the kaleedo« 
scope, and the foomuny of the colours perfect as that o’ a bank o’ flowers. 
As for mirrors, there was but ae single lookin’-glass in a’ the house, gayan sair 
cracket, and the ising rubbed aff, sae that ye had a comical face and queer, when 
you shaved, and on the Sunday mornin’, when the family were buskin’ themsells 
for the kirk, it gaed glintin’ like a sunbeam frae ane till anither, but aye reste 
ed langest afore the face o’ bonnie Tibby Laidlaw. 

(Enter Ma Amurose with some Rein-deer tongues.) 
MR AMBROSE. 

A present, Mr Hogg, from the Emperor of Russia to Mr North. The Eme 

ror, you remember, sir, when Duke Nicholas, used to honour Gabriel's 

oad.—Asleep, with his eyes open ! 
[ Exit retrogrediens. 
SHEPHERD. 

Puir Tibby! Mony a time hae I tied my neckcloth extendin’ the knot intil 
twa white rose-buds, in her een! stannin’ sae close, in order that I might see 
my image, that the ruffles o’ my Sabbath-sark just touched her breast-knot, and 
my breath amaist lifted up the love-lock that the light-hearted cretur used to let 
hang, as if through carelessness, on ae rosy cheek, just aboon and about the 
rim o’ her wee, white, thin lug, that kent, I trow, a’ the tunes ever sung in 
Scotland.—But—oh ! that lug listened to what it shouldna hae listened till— 
and awa’ frae the Forest fled its Flower wi’ an outlandish French prisoner on 
his parole at Selkirk, but set free by the short peace. He disappeared from her 
ae night in London, and she became a thing of shame, sin, and sorrow. Years 
afterwards she begged her way back to the hut in which she had been born—was 
forgiven by her father and mother, wha had never had any other child but her 
—and, ere the second Sabbath after her return, she was buried decently and 
quietly, and without many tears, in the kirk-yard, where she had for many 
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springs gathered the primroses ; for, although her life had latterly been that of 
a great sinner, nobody that knew her attributed that sin to her, puir cretur, but 
thocht on her as ane o’ thae victims that the Evil One is permitted, by an in- 
scrutable Providence, to choose out frae amang the maist innocent o’ the daugh 
ters o’ men, to confound all that would put their trust in human virtue.— 
Was Awmrose no in the room the noo? Preserve us! what a tot o’ tongues ! 
And it’s me that used to fin’ faut wi’ Shakspeare for putting lang soliloquies 
into the mouths of his chief characters ? Now, this seems to be the pheeloso- 

y othe soliloquy :—either you are in the habit o’ speaking to yoursell in real 

ife or no—if you are, then it follows o’ coorse, that you ought to lose no op- 
portunity, if puttin’ intil a Play, o’ communicatin’ your sentiments or opinions 
to yoursell in private, when there is none by to break the thread o’ your dis- 
course. If you are not, then you must never be left by yoursell in a scene ; 
for nae actor, when he is manet solus, is allowed, by the laws o’ the Drama, 
to say nor do naething—but just to walk about, or to sit down on a chayre in 
the middle o’ the room, whirling his hat or counting his fingers. To solilo- 

uize seems natural toa hantle o’ folk—and that’s reason aneuch to authoreeze 
the practice on the stage. Neither am I sure that soliloquies are aye short or 
shortish—for I ance keepit speakin’ to mysell, I recolleck, a’ the way frae the 
Gray Mare’s Tail to Mount Benger. The fack is, that the Sowl, when up 
wi’ ony strong passion, expresses a’ it feels chiefly to itsell, even when it seems 
to be addressin’ ithers that happen to be present at the hour o’ trouble. The 
sumphs think it’s poorin’ itsell 6ut to them, for the sake o’ their sympathies, 
whereas it’s in a manner beside itsell ; and the tane talks till the tither, as if 
there were twa ; but there’s only ane—speaker and hearer being the same Sowl 
—and the triflin’ creturs that are in the room at the time, being little mair 
than sae mony chairs—the tongs or the poker—or him that they ca’ the Speak- 
er 0’ the Hoose o’ Commons. But I’m gettin’ as hoarse as a craw—and had 
better ring the bell for a jug. Deevil tak the worsted bell-rape—see if it has- 
na bracken short aff, leaving the ring in my haun! Mercy on us, whatten a 
feet o’ flunkeys in the trance ! 

(Door flies open—and enter TicktER—Nortut, supported hy Mr Amurose.) 

SHEPHERD. 

: What a queer couple o’ auld fallows, a’ covered wi’ cranreuch ! Is’t snawin’, 

sirs ? 
TICKLER. 

Snawin’, my dear James !—Sleeting, hailing, raining, driving, and blasting, 
all in one unexpected coalition of parties, to the utter discomfort and dismay 
of all his Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

SHEPHERD. ; 
And hae you wawked up, like twa fules, frae Bawhannan Lodge, in sic an 
eerie nicht, knee-deep in mire, glaur, and sludge ? 
TICKLER. 
One of North’s coach-horses is sick, and the other lame—and—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Catch me keepin’ a cotch. It costs Mr North five guineas, every hurl—and 
him that’s getting sae narrow, too—but Pride! hech, sirs, Pride gets the 
maister 0’ Avarice—and he'll no condescend to hire a haickney. Dinna melt 
in the Saloon, sirs—Gang intill the trance, and cast your outer skins, and then 
come back glitterin’ like twa serpents as you are, twa Boa-Constrictors, or ra- 
ther Rattlesnakes, wi’ your forked tongues, and wee red piercin’ een, growin’ 
aye mair and mair venemous, as ye begin to bask and beek in the hearth-heat, 
and turn about the heads o’ you to spy whom you may fasten on, lick a’ ower 
wi’ glue, and then draw them into your jaws by suction, crashin’ their banes 
like egg-shells, and then hiss-hissin’ to ane anither in weel-pleased fierceness, 
after your ain natur, which mony a puir tortirt cretur has kent to his cost 
to be without pity and without ruth—ye Sons o’ Satan ! 

NORTH. 

Thank ye, my dear James, for all your kind inquiries.—Quite well, except 

being even deafer than usual, or-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Ne’er mind, sir ; I’ll mak you hear on the deafest side o’ your head. But 

whare’s the siller ear-trumpet ? 
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TICKLER. 

Buchanan Lodge, James, was stealthily entered a few nights ago by some 
rejected contributors, in a mere jeu d’esprit,—and a Shabby-genteel was ob- 
served by one of the police, this very afternoon, driving South in what ap- 
peared to be a hired gig, and attempting to make North’s ear-trumpet perform 
the part of a bugle. He immediately gave chase, and has, doubtless, over< 
taken the depredator at Fushee Bridge or Torsonce. 

SHEPHERD. 

The neist article my gentleman sends, maun be on the Tread Mill. But 
what’s North fummlin’ at yonner ? Odd, he’s just, for a’ the warld, like a wee bit 
corn-stack, frosted and poothered ower wi’ rime. Noo Mr Aumrose has gotten 
him out o’ the theikin’,—and oh! but he looks genteel, and like a verra no« 
bleman in that speck and span new blue coat, wi’ big yellow buttons; nor 
wad that breast ill become a star. Reel roun’ his throne, Mr Aumrose. 

(Mr Amsrose wheels Mr Nortu in the Patent Chair to the off-door 
side of the Fire, setting his Foot-stool, and depositing the Crutch 
in its own niche, leaning on the pedestal of Apollo.) 

TICKLER. ' 

Heaven and earth, James, are you well, my dear friend >—you seem reduced 
to a mere shadow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Reduced to a mere shadow !—I’m thinkin’, sir, you'll hae been mistakin’ 
your nain figure in the glass for me the noo—— 

NORTH. 

Thank ye, Mr Ambrose.—Family all well? That’s right—that’s right. 

Where’s the Shepherd ? Lord bless me, James, are you ill ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Me ill? What the deevil’s to mak me ill?—But you're baith jokin , noo, 
sirs. 

TICKLER. 

Pardon my weakness, James, but I had a very ugly dream about you—and 
your appearance. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma appearance? What the deevil’s the matter wi’ ma appearance ? Mr 
North, am I luckin’ ony way out o’ health >—( Aside)—Aye—aye, my lads, I 
see what you're ettlin’ at noo—but I’m no sae saft and simple’s I look like— 
(Aloud). You had an ugly dream, Mr Tickler,—what was’t about? Let's 
hear’t. 

TICKLER. 

That you were dead, James,—laid out—coffined—biered—buried—super- 
scribed—and—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Houkit up by half a dizzen resurrection-men—driven by nicht in a gig to 
Embro’, and selt for three pounds ten shillings to a lecturin’ surgeon, for a sub- 
ject o’ demonstration afore a schule o’ young doctors ; and after that, an atomy 
in Surgeon’s Ha’. Do ye ken, Mr Tickler, that I wud like gran’ to see you 
disseckit. That is, after you was dead—for I’m no wishin’ you dead yet, al- 
though you plague me sairly sometimes ; and are aye tryin’, I winna say wi’ 
what success, to be witty at my expense. I wish you a’ happiness, sir, and a 
lang life—but I houp I may add without offence, that gin ye was fairly and 
bonny feedy dead—I wud like to see the corp disseckit, no on a public table, 
afore hunners o’ glowering gawpuses, but in a parlour afore a few chosen peers, 
sic as Mr North, there, and ODoherty ; and A who, by the way, would be 
happy, I dinna doubt, to perform the operation himsell, and I could answer 
for his doin’t wi’ a haun at ance firm and tender, resolute and respeckfu’, for 
ae man o’ genius is aye kind to anither on a’ sic occasions ; and 4 would cut 
you up, sir, as delicately as you were his ain faither. 

TICKLER. 

Is it to give a flavour to the oysters, James, that you talk so? Suppose we 

ehange the subject. 


SHEPHERD. 
We shall leave that to A, sir. There’s nae need for changin’ the subject 
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yet ; besides, didna ye introduce’t yoursell, by offerin’ to receet your ugly 
dream about my decease? But—— 
NORTH. 
My dear James, I have left you, by my last will and testament, my Skull. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh! my dear sir, but I take that verra verra kind. I'll hae’t siller munted 
—the tap o’'t—that is, the organ o’ veneration, which in you is enormous— 
sawn aff like that o’ a cocko-nit, and then fastened on for a lid by a hinge— 
and I’ll keep a’ ma manuscripps in’t—and also that wee stereoteep Bible you 
gied me that beautiful Sunday simmer night we spak sae seriously about reli- 
gion, when the sun was settin’ sae gloriously, and the profound hush o’ nature 
seemed o’ itsell an assurance o’ immortality. Mr Tickler, will ye no leave 
me your skull, too, as weel’s the cremona that I ken’s in a codicil, to staun 
cheek by jowl wi’ Mr North’s, on the tap o’ my mahogany leebrary ? 

TICKLER. 
Be it so, James—but the bequest must be mutual. 
SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae objections—there’s my thumb Ill ne’er beguile you. Oh, sir! but 
I wad look unco gash on a bit pedestal in the parlour o’ Southside, when you 
were enterteenin’ your sma’ snug pairties wi’ anecdots o’ the Shepherd. 
There’s something pleasant in the thocht, sir, for I’m sure ye wad tell nae ill 
o” me—and that you wud every Saturday nicht wipe the dust frae my skull 
wi’ a towel, mutterin’ perhaps at a time, “ Alas, poor Yorick !” 

TICKLER. 
James, you affect me—you do indeed 
SHEPHERD. 

Silly fules, noo, were they to owerhear us jockin’ and jeerin’ in this gate 
about ane anither’s skulls, wud ca’ us Atheists, and deny our richt to Chris« 
tian burial. But what signifies a skull? The shell of the flown bird, said Si- 
monides, a pensive poet of old—for whose sake would that I could read Greek 
—though I fancy there are o’ him but some sma’ and uncertain remains. 

NORTH. 

Re’igion, James, follows the bird in her flight, and beholds her alight in 

heaven. 





SHEPHERD. 

Yet that’s nae reason for treatin’ a skull irreverently—playin’ tricks wi’t— 
pittin’ a cigaur in its teeth—or a wig on’t—or tryin’ to stick spectacles afore 
the howes o’ what was ance its een—without ony brig o’ a nose for them to 
rest on—or whisperin’ intill its wide-open but deaf, deaf lugs, some amusin’ 
maiter frae ane o’ the Noctes Ambrosiane! ‘There’s nae reason for haudin’ 
up a caulker o’ Glenlivet to its gab, and askin’ the silent skull for a sentiment 
—or to join, as it used to do, till its very sutures were like to split, in a Three 
times Three! There’s nae reason for cain’ upon’t for a sang, true as its ear 
aince was, and its tongue like silver—for a sang either tragic or comic—ony 
mair than there is for playin’ at bowls wi’t on the green, or at fit-ba’—or giein’ 
it even to the bairns, if they hae courage to accepp o’t, instead o’ a turnip, to 
frighten folk wi’ a cawnle low within its banes by the side o’ a kirk-yard wa’ on 

w-E’en. In short, there’s nae need either for despair or daffin’, when 
a man takes the skull o’ a freen into his haun, or looks at it on the mantel- 
piece. Its a mementy mori o’ friendship—and at a’ yevents, isna’t far better 
think ye, sirs, for a skull to be stannin’ decently as a relic or bequest, in a 
warm cozy parlour like that at Mount Benger, Southside, or Bawhannan Lodge, 
than deep down within the clayey cauldness—the rotten corruption 0’ a great 
city kirk-yard, o’ which the hail sile is a decomposition o’ flesh and banes, 
as if ae vast corp filled a’ the burial-grund—and ye canna stick in a pick 
without hittin’ the splinter o’ the coffin ? 

NORTH. 

James, many a merry Christmas to us all. What a jug! 

: SHEPHERD. 

It’s an instinck wi’ me noo, makin’ het whisky toddy. A’ the time o’ our 
silly discourse about our skulls, was I steerin’ about the liquid, plumpin’ in the 
bits o’ sugar, and garrin’ the green bottle gurgle—unconscious o’ what [ was 
about—yet, as ye observe, sir, wi’ your usual sagacity, “* What a jug!” 
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TICKLER. : 
There is no such school of temperance as Ambrose’s in the world—a skreed 
in any room of his house clears my head for a month, and re-strings fe | sto- 
mach to such a pitch of power, that, like an ostrich, I can digest a nail or a 
cork-screw. 
NORTH. 

Sobriety is the strength of our physical, moral, and intellectual life. But 
how can any man hope to continue long sober, who calumniates cordial convi- 
viality—misnames fun folly, and mirth malignity—turns up the whites of his 
eyes at humour, because it is broad, broad as the sea in sunshine—who in his 
false wisdom knows not what real wit is, or, half knowing it, turns away, 
abashed and detected, from its corruscations, that are ever harmless to the truly 
good, and wither only the weak or the wicked—who—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Stap, sir—stap—for you'll never be able to fin’ your way, at this time o’ 
nicht, out o’ sic a sentence. It’s o’ a perplexin’ and bewilderin’ kind o’ con- 
struction, and I’ll defy mortal man to make his escape out o’t without break« 
in’ through, in perfect desperation, a’ the rules o’ grammar, and upsettin’ Dr 
Syntax at the door o’ a parenthesis. 

NORTH. 

Never shall Sot be suffered to sit at our Symposium, James. Not even the 
genius of a Sheridan—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Pshewwhoohoo—the genius o’ Sheridan! O, sir, but his comedies are 
cauld-rife compositions ; and the hail tot of them’s no worth the warst Noctes 
Ambrosiane that ever Maister Gurney, that gentleman o’ the press, extended 
frae out o’ short haun. His mind had baith pint and glitter—but sae 
has apreen. Sheridan had but a sma’ sowl—and even his oratory was feeble, 
false, and fushionless ; and ane o’ the auld Covenanters wad hae rowted him 
doon intill a silent ceepher on the hillside, makin’ him fin’ what eloquence is, 
no made up o’ patches frae ither men’s pamphlets, and o’ lang accounts and 
statements, interlarded wi’ rancid rant, and faded figures new dyed like auld 
claes, that do weel aneuch by caunle-light, but look desperate shabby in the 
day-time—wi’ remarks, forsooth, on human life and the principles of Eternal 
Justice—nae less—o’ which the unhappy neerdoweel kent muckle, nae doubt 
—having never read a good and great book a’ his days, and associated chiefly 
with the vilest o’ the vile—— 

NORTH. 
James—What’s the meaning of all this? These sudden bursts—— 
SHEPHERD. 
I canna thole to hear sic a sot as Sherry aye classed wi’ Pitt and Burke. 
TICKLER. 

Nor I. A couple of clever comedies—a few elegant epilogues—a so-so opera 
—some spirited speechifyings—a few fitful flashes—some composed corrusca~ 
tions of conversational wit—will these make a great man? Bah! As to his 
faults and failings, on their ashes we must tread tenderly 

NORTH. 

Yes; but we must not collect them in an urn, and weep over them in 
maudlin worship. He was but a town-wit after all, and of a very superficial 
fancy. He had no imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

No a grain. He could say sharp things upon blunt people—turn a common 
thocht wi’ a certain neatness, that gied it, at first hearin’, an air o’ novelty ; 
and an image bein’ to'him rather a rare occurrence, he polished it aff till t 
pebble seemed a diamond ; but after a’ it couldna write on glass, and was barely 
worth settin’ in the warst goold. He wanted copiousness, ferteelity, rich- 
ness, vareeity, feelin’, truth o’ natur, sudden inspiration, poor o’ thocht ; and 
as for either beauty or sublimity, he had a fause notion o’ them in words, and 
naenotion o’ them at a’ in things, and never drew a tear or garr’d the reader 
grue in a’ his days. Peezarro alone pruves him to hae had nae real sowl ; for 
though the subject be patriotism, and liberty, and independence, it’s a’ nae- 
thing but flummery, and a fritter 0’ gran’ soundin’ senseless words, that gang 
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in at the tae lug and out at the tither, like great big bummin’ blue- bottle flees 
onasinny day, in a room wi’ cross lichts—the folk at their toddy half-wonderin’ 
and half-angry wi’ the pompous insecks. Better far the bonny, licht, spatty, 
and mealy-winged, aérial butterflee, that keeps waverin’ frae flower to firma- 
ment, useless but beautifu’, and remembered, for sake o’ its silent mirth and 
motion, after the bit gaudy ephemeral has sank down and expired amidst the 
evening dews. And oh, how many thousand times mair preferable, the bit 
broon busy bee, that has a sting, but gin ye let it alane will sting naebody, 
that selects, by instinct, aye the sweetest flowers, rare as they may be in the 
weedy wild, and wi’ cheerfu’ murmur, returns wax or honey-laden, at the 
gloamin’, to its straw-theeked skep in the garden-nyeuck, and continues, wi’ the 
rest o’ its innocent and industrious nation, to sing a’ nicht lang, when a’ the 
een o’ heaven hae closed, and no a breath is stirrin’ out ower a’ the hills, 
trees, or castles. 
TICKLER. 

Would you believe it, Hogg, that it is no unusual thing for droves of numb- 
skulls to come driving along these lobbies, poking their low-browed stupidities 
into every parlour, hoping to surprise us at a Noctcs Ambrosiane, and won- 
dering what can possibly have become of us, with their great big grey gog- 

le eyes, sticking boiled-lobster-like out of their dirty-red physiognomies, with 
ir clumsy gift of tongues lolling out of their blubber-lipped mouths, in a 
sort of speechless slaver, their very nostrils distended and quivering with vul- 
gar perplexity and disappointment, and an ear seemingly nailed to each side 
of their ignorance-box, somewhere about the size of a small kibbock ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Whaten a fricht they wud get, gin they were to find us! The sumphs wud 
swarf. 

NORTH. 

They know not, James, that a single tap of the crutch on the floor enchants 
us and our orgies into instant invisibility. Hunt the dew-drops after they 
have fled from before the sun-rising—the clouds that have gone sailing away 
over the western horizon, to be in at the sun-setting—the flashing and foam- 
ing waves that have left the sea and all her isles in a calm at last—the cushats 
still murmuring on farther and farther into the far forest, till the sound is 
now faint as an echo, and then nothing—golden eagles lost in light, and ra~ 

ing in their joy on the very rim of this globe’s attraction—during the summer 
Rreats, the wild flowers that strew the old woods of Caledon only during the 
pure wena t forme of the earth-brightening spring—the stars, that at once dis- 
appear with all their thousands, at the howl of the midnight storm—the light- 
nings suddenly intersecting the collied night, and then off and away for ever, 
quicker than forgotten thoughts—the grave-mounds, once so round and green, 
James, and stepped over so tenderly by footsteps going towards the low door 
of the little kirk, but all gone now, James,—kirk, kirk-yard and all, James— 
and not a house in all the whole parish that has not been many times over 
and over again pulled down—altered—rebuilt, till a ghost, could he but loosen 
himself from the strong till, and raise up his head from among a twenty-acre 
field of turnips, and potatoes, and pease, would know not his own bonnie birth- 
place, and death-place too, once so fringed and fragrant with brush-wood over 
all its knolls, with whins, and broom, and harebells, and in moist moorland 
places, James, beautiful with “ green grows the rashes o’,” and a little Joch, 
clear as any well, and always, always when you lay down and drank, cool, 
cold, chill, and soul-restoring—now drained for the sake of marl, and forsaken 
by the wild swans, that used to descend from heaven in their perfect white- 
ness, for a moment fold up their sounding pinions, and then, hoisting their 
wings for sails, go veering like ships on a pleasure-cruise, all up and down in 
every direction, obeying the air-like impulses of inward happiness, all up and 
down, James, such heavenly air-and-water-woven world, as your own St Mary’s 
Loch, or Loch of the Lowes, with its old, silent, ruined chapel, and one or 
two shepherds’ houses, as silent as the chapel, but,.as you may know from the 
smoke, old, but not ruined, and, though silent, alive ! 

TICKLER. 
Hurra! hurra! hurra! * 
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SHEPHERD. 

O, man, North, but you're a bare-faced eemetawtor o’ me! You never wud 
hae spoken in that gate, a’ your days, had you never kent me, and hearkened till 
me, when Nature lets me lowse, like a water that has been gettin’ itsell fed a’ 
nicht, far aff at its source amang the muntains, and that a’ at ance, when bits 
o’ callants and lassies are plouterin’ about fishin’ for mennons wi’ thread and 
cruckit prins, comes doon, red and roarin’, in spate, and gin the bairns hadna 
heard the weel-kenn’d thunner, up aboon the linn, as it approached, wad hae 
sweepit them in twa three hours frae Mingan to the Main,—na, broken at ae 
charge a’ the squadrons o’ cavalry that ever nichered, frae queerassears to cos- 
sacks, and made parks o’ artillery play spin like sae mony straes ! Then how the 
earth-bound roots o’ the auld forest trees rejoice, as oak, ash, and elem try in 
vain to behold their shadows in the turbid flood! The holms and meadows 
are all overflowed into a hundred isles-—and the kirk is cut aff frae the main 
laun ! How, think ye, will the people get to the summer sacrament the morn ? 
By the morn, a’ will be so quate that you will hear the lark at his greatest 
heicht in heaven, and the bit gowan you canna help treddin’ on, crunklin’ aneath 
your feet—the earth below will be greener than the heavens aboon are blue— 
a’ the waters will be transparent as windows in shadow, ox glitterin’ like wine 
dows when the sun glints on the panes,—and parties o’ well-dressed people a’ 
proceedin’ sae orderly thegither, or here and there comin’ down hillsides, and 
out o’ the mooths o’ wee bit glens, anes, and twas, and threes, say a man and 
his wife and bairn, or a lassie and her sweetheart, or an auld body wi’ fours 
score on his back, but hale and hearty for a’ that, comin’ to worship by himsell, 
for his wife ‘and family hae been lang dead, frae the farthest aff and maist 
lanesome house in a’ a gae wild hill parish, every sabbath-day, as regular 
as the shadow fa’s on the dial, and the kirk-bell is rung by drunken Davy, 
wha’s fou a’ the week thro’, but nane but u leear will say that they ever saw 
him the waur o’ drink on the Lord’s day, and that’s something—though but 
ane in seven. 


TICKLER. 
Hurra! hurra! hurra! 
NORTH. 
O, man, Hogg, but you are a barefaced ‘ eemetawtor” of me. 
SHEPHERD. 


That’s the way o’t. That's the way that folks is rubbit o’ their oreeginality. 

What’s a Noctes withouten the Shepherd? Tell me that.—But you're a 

come, sir, to be a copiawtor at times, for there’s nae denyin’ that when you 

either skatche or feenish aff, after your ain manner, there’s few hauns like 

Christopher North, either ancient or modern. But excuse me, sir, for sayin’, 

that, about the tenth tummler or sae, oh, sir, you are tiresome, tiresome—— 
NORTH. 

A gross contradiction, James, of that compliment you paid me half an hour 

ago. 
TICKLER. 
Claw me, and I'llclaw you. Eh, Jamie—Eh, Kit? 
SHEPHERD. 

He that disna like flattery, is either less or mair nor man. It’s the natural 
language o’ freenship, and as destinck frae flummery as a bee frae a drone, 
a swan frae a guse, a bit bonny yellow meadow-born spanking froggy frae an 
ugly carbunkle-backit, din, nettle-crawlin’ taed—a real lake frae meerage. 
What the deevil’s the use or meanin’ o’ a freen that aye looks doure at you 
whan you're speakin’ at your verra best, and gies his nose a snifter, and his 
breast a grumph, whan you're dune singin’, and a’ hauns but his clappin’, a’ 
tongues but his roosin’ your voice to the skies—bis hauns rooted intill the pocket 
o’ his breeks,—a hatefu’ attitude,—and his tongue seen through his chafts, as if 
he were mockin’, a insult for which a chiel that’s a Christian, ought to be 
hanged—drawn and quartered,—disseckit,—and hung in chains, Commend 
me to freens that flatter you, as it is ca’d, afore your face, and defend ye ahint 
your back, and review your books in Maga wi a fine natural, nice, philoso- 
phical discrimination 0’ poetry—a deadly draucht to the dunces—and that, 
whan you are dead at last, seleck frae the Scriptures a solemn verse for your 
yepitaph, composed on some mild, mournfu’, and melancholy nicht, when 
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memory grows wondrous bricht aneath the moon and stars, an elegy or hymn 
on your genius, and on what’s better than, and o’ mair avail than, your genius, 
—your virtue, or I wad raither say your religion,—and wha wad think naething 
o’ pu’in’ the nose or kickin’ the houghs o’ the fallow that wud daur but to utter 
ae single syllable against you, when out o’ sicht a’thegither and for ever, and 
just the same, but for your writings, to the warld still whurlin’ roun’ and 
roun’ on its axis, as if you had never been born! 
NORTH. 

Yes,—James,—people are proud of being praised in Maga—for they know 

that I would scorn to prostitute praise to Prince, Kaesar, or King. 
SHEPHERD. 

Brawly do they ken that, sir—and the consequence is, that ye have only to 
look intill an author’s face to ken whether he’s been praised or no in Black« 
wood. If never mentioned at a’, he pits on a queer kind o’ creeticeesin’ and 
dissatisfied face at naming o’ The Periodical, but’s feared to say onything 
against it, in case Mr North comes to hear o’t, for hope’s no yet quite dead 
within him, and he still keeps applyin’ at head-quarters, through the awgencyo’ 
freens, for a notice in the Noctes——if roosed to the skies, he hauds up his 
head like an exultin’ heir o’ immortality, tryin’ a’ the time no to be ower proud, 
and sayin’ ceevil things to the silly—praisin’ ither folks warks—being far re« 
mov'd aboon envy or jealousy noo—and on an equality wi’ a’ writers, leevin’ or 
dead, but Sir Walter—gie’n’ capital denners,—sittin’ in a frunt-seat o’ a box 
in the play-house—amaist houpin’ that the pit will applaud him wi’ a ruff 
—aftener than afore, and mair conspicuous even, in his pew—on Prince’s street, 
enveloped in a new London great-coat lined wi’ silk,—and kissin’ his hand 
to personages in chariots, who occasionally return the salute as if they had 
never seen him atween the een afore—but oli! sir,—ask me not to pent the 
face o’ him that has been dammed ! 

TICKLER. 





Wheesht—James—wheesht. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes—I will wheesh—for it’s “a face to dream o’,” as that rare genius Col« 
ridge says, “ no to see,”—and I’m sure, Mr North, gin you were to come 
on’t suddenly, at the corner o’ Picardy, you wud loup out o’ your seven senses. 

NORTH. 
.. It is so long since I have damned an author, that the gentleman you allude 
to, James, must be well stricken in years. 
SHEPHERD. 

He’s no mair than forty—to ma certain knowledge—and though he never, to 
be sure, had muckle meanin’ in the face o’ him, yet was he a stout able-bo- 
died man, and ance walked sax miles in an hour, tae and heel. Noo he seems 
several centuries auld—just like a tree that has been left staunin’ after bein’ 
barked, and although a’ covered, yards up frae the grun wi’ nasty fun- 
guses, and sae sliddery lookin’ in its whiteness, that ye see at ance nae sailor cud 
speel’t, yet has here and there bits o’ twigs that seem to contain life in them, 
but no life aneuch to put forth leaves, only bits o’ scraggy, fushionless, bluid- 
less buds, like shrivelled haws, or moles,—that is, deevil-marks,—on the arms 
and shuthers o’ an auld witch. Good safe us, Mr North, if he was to come in 
the noo ! 

NORTH. 

Catch him coming within compass of my crutch, James. Instinct with him 
now does the work of reason. 

TICKLER. 

I scarcely think, James, that you are in your usual spirits to-night. Come, 
be brilliant. 

SHEPHERD. 

O man, Mr Tickler, wha wud hae expectit sic a sumphish speech frae 
you, sir? Wha was ever brilliant at a biddin’? Bid a sleepin’ fire bleeze— 
Wull’t? Na. But ripe the ribs, and then gie the central coal a smash wi’ 
the poker, and lo! a volcano vomits like Etna or Vesuvius. 

TICKLER. 

After all, my dear James, I believe the truth to be, that Christmas is not 

a merry season. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins scaircely sae to men like us, that’s gettin’ raither auld. But though 
no merry, it needna be melancholy—for after a’, death, that taks awa’ thie 
gude—a freen or twa drappin’ awa ilka year—is no so very terrible, except 
when he comes to our ain fireside, our ain bed, or our ain cradle—and, for my 
ain part, I can drink, wi’ an unpainfu’ tear, or without ony tear at a’, to the 
memory 0’ them I loved dearly, naithing doubtin’ that Heaven is the trystin’= 
place where all friends and lovers will feenally meet at last, free frae all jea- 
lousies and heart-burnings, and sorrows, and angers—sae, why should our 
Christmas be melancholy, though we three have buried some that last year 
lauched, and sang, and danced in our presence, and because of our presence, 
and looked as if they had been destined for a lang lang life? 

NORTH. 
What mortality among the English Bishops, James, this year! 
SHEPHERD. 

An English Bishop maun hate to dee, proud as he is o’ himsell, and his Ca- 
thedral, wi’ his poothered weeg, his balloon sleeves, his silk petticoats, and 
his fearsome income—a domestic chaplain, wha’s only a better sort o’ flunkey, 
aye booin’ and booin’ at every word the Spiritual Lord says, and—— 

NORTH. 

James !—I am delighted, Tickler, to see Copplestone a Bishop ; not an abler, 
better man in England. Talent and integrity are, now-a-days, sure to make 
their way to the Bench ; and it is thus that the church establishment of Eng- 
land will stand like a rock. 

TICKLER. 

The Edinburgh Review entertains singular opinions on Copplestone. One 
number he is a barn-door fowl, another a finished scholar ; now a retromin- 
gent animal, then a first-rate theologian, metaphysician, and political econos 
mist—he soon afterwards degenerates into a third-rate man, and finaliy into an 
old woman, afraid of Catholic emancipation, and preaching prosy sermons, 
smelling of orthodoxy and dotage-—What do the blockheads mean, North ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sumphs, sumphs, indeed. But do you ken, in spite o’ a’ that, I’m just 
desperate fond o’ Christmas minshed pies. Sirs—in a bonny bleeze of brandy, 
burnin’ blue as snap-dragon—I can devoor a dizzen. 

TICKLER. 

Christmas geese are prime birds, James, with onions and sage sufficient, and 

each mouthful accompanied by its contingent of rich red apple-sauce. 
SHEPHERD. 

A guse aye gies me the cholic—yet I canna help eatin’t for a’ that—for 
whan there's nae sin nor iniquity, it's richt and reasonable to purchase plea- 
sure at the expense o’ pain. I like to eat a’ sorts o’ Jand or fresh-water wild 
fools—and eke the eggs. Pease-weeps’ eggs is capital poached. 

TICKLER. 

James, whether do you like eating or drinking best? Is hunger or thirst 
the preferable appetite ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, you sce, I, for ane, never eat but when I’m hungry—and hunger’s 
soon satisfied if you hae plenty o’ vittals. Compare that wi’ drinkin’ when 
you're thrusty—either clear well-water, or sour-milk, or sma’ yill, or porter, 
or speerits half-and-half, and then I wud say that eatin’ and drinkin’s pretty 
much of a muchness—very nearly on a par, wi’ this difference, that hunger, wi’ 
me ’s never sae intense as thrust. I never was sae hungry that I wud hae 
devoured a bane frae the gutter, but I hae often been sae thrusty, on the 
mures, that 1 hae drank black moss-water wi’ a green scum on’t without 
scunnerin’. 

NORTH. 


I never was hungry in my life. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s a confounded lee, sir, beggin’ your pardon—— 
NORTH. 
No offence, James—but the instant I begin to eat, my appetite is felt to be 
excellent. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Felt and seen baith, sir. A howtowdie’s a mere laverock to you, sir, on 
the day the Magazine’s finished aff—arfd Mr Awmrose himsell canna <_ 
lauchin’ at the relays o’ het beef-stakes that ye keep yokin’ to, wi’ pick 
ingons or shallotts, and spoonfu’s o’ Dickson’s mustard, that wud be aneuch 
to blin’ a Lynx. 
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TICKLER. 

I have lost my appetite—— 

SHEPHERD. 

T howp nae puir man 'Il find it, now that wages is low and wark scarce— 
but drinkin’, you see, Mr North, has this great advantage over eatin’, that ye 
may drink a’ nicht lang without being thrusty—tummler after tummler—jug 
after jug—bowl after bowl—as lang’s you're no sick—and you’re better worth 
sittin’ wi’ at ten than at aught, and at twal than at ten, and during the sma’ 
hours, you're just intolerable gude company—scarcely bearable at a’, ane 
waxes sae truly wutty and out o’ a’ measure deevertin’ ; whereas, I'll def 
ony man, the best natural and acquired glutton that ever was born and bred 
at the feet o’ a father that gaed aff at a city-feast wi’ a gob o’ green fat o’ 
turtle half way down his gullet, in an apoplexy, to carry on the eatin’ wi’ ony 
— or speerit after three or four coorses, forbye toasted cheese, and roasted 
c juts, and a dessert o’ filberts, prunes, awmons, and raisins, ginger-frute, 
guava jeely, and ither Wast Indian preserves. The cretur cowps ower coma 
tose. But only tak tent no to roar ower loud and lang in speakin’ or singin’, 
and you may drink awa at the Glenlivet till past midnight, and weel on to the 
morning o’ the day after to-morrow. 

TICKLER. 

Next to the British, Hogg, I know no such constitution as yours—so fine a 
balance of powers. I daresay, you never had an hour’s serious illness in 
your life. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a’ you ken—and the observe comes weel frae you that began the 

nicht wi’ giein’ the club my death-like prognosis. 
TICKLER. 

Prognosis ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Simtoms like. This back-end I had, a’ three at ance, the Tick Dollaroose, 
the Angeena Pectoris, and the Janndice. 


NORTH. 
James—James—James ! 
TICKLER. 
Hogg—Hogg—Hogg ! 
SHEPHERD. 


I never fan’ ony pain like the Tick Dollaroose. Ane’s no accustomed to a 
pain in the face. For the toothach’s in the inside o’ the mouth, no in the 
face ; and you've nae idea hoo sensitive’s the face. Cheeks are a’ fu’ o’ nerves 
—and the Tick attacks the hail bunch o’ them, screwing them up to sic a 
pitch o’ tension that you canna help screechin’ out, like a thousan ools, and 
jee the pawms o’ your hauns to your distrackit chafts, and rowin’ yoursell 
on the floor, on your grooff, wi’ your hair on end, and your een on fire, and a 
general muscular convulsion in a’ your sinnies, sae piercin’, and searchin’, and 
scrutinisin’, and diggin’, and houkin’, and tearin’ is the pangfu’ pain that keeps 
eatin’ awa and manglin’ the nerves o’ your human face divine. Draps 0’ 
sweat, as big as beads for the neck or arms o’ a lassie, are pourin’ doun to the 
verra floor, so that the folk that hears you roarin’ thinks you're greetin’, and 
you're aye afterwards considered a bairnly chiel through the hail kintra. In 
ane o’ the sudden fits I gruppit sic haud o’ a grape that I was helpin’ our Shusey 
to muck the byre wi’, that it withered in my fingers like a frush saugh-waud— 
and ’twould hae been the same, had it been a bar o’ iron. Only think o’ the 
Tick Dollaroose in a man’s face continuing to a’ eternity ! 

NORTH. 
Or even for a few million ages— 
SHEPHERD- 
Angcena Pectoris, is even waur, if waur may be, than the Tick Dollaroose. 
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Some say it’s an ossified condition o’ the coronary arterieso’ the heart ; but that’s 
no necessarily true—for there’s nae ossification 0’ these arterial branches o’ my 
heart. But oh! sirs, the fit’s deadly, and maist like till death. A’ at ance, espe+ 
cially if you be walkin’ up-hill, it comes on you, like the shadow o’ a thunder 
cloud ower smilin’ natur, silencin’ a’ the singin’ birds, as if it threatened earth- 
quake,—and you canna doubt that your last hour is come, and that your sowl 
is about to be demanded of you by its Maker. However aften you may have it, 
you aye feel and believe that it is, this time—death. It is a sort o’ swoon, withe 
out loss o’ sense—a dwawm, in which there still is consciousness—a stoppage o” 
a’ the animal functions, even o’ breathin’ itsell ; which, if I’m no mista’en, is the 
meaning o’ a syncope—and a’ the while something is rug-ruggin’ at the heart 
itself, something cauld and ponderous, amaist like the fore-finger and thoom 
o’ a heavy haun—the haun o’ an evil spirit; and then you expeck that your 
heart is to rin doun, just like a clock, wi’ a dull cloggy noise, or rumble like 
that o’ disarranged machinery, and then to beat, to tick nae mair! The col 
lapse is dreadfu’. Ay, Mr North, collapse is the word. 
NORTH. 

Consult Uwins on Indigestion, James—the best medical work I have read 

for years, of a popular, yet scientific character. 
SHEPHERD. 

Noo for the Janndice. The Angeena Pectoris, the Tick Dollaroose, are ine 
termittent—“ like angel visits, few and far between”—but the janndice lasts 
for weeks, when it is gatherin’ or brewin’ in the system—for weeks at its 
yellowest heicht,—and for weeks as the disease is ebbin’ in the blood—a dise 
ease, if I’m no sair mista’en, o’ the liver. 

NORTH. 
An obstructed condition of the duodenum, James—— 
SHEPHERD. 

The mental depression o’ the sow] in the janndice is maist truly dreadfu’. 
It would hae sunk Sampson on the morning o’ the day that he bore aff on his 
back the gates o’ Gaza. 

TICKLER. 

Tell us all about it, James. 

SHEPHERD. . 

You begin to hate and be sick o’ things that used to be maist delightfu’— 
sic as the sky, and streams, and hills, and the ee and voice, and haun and 
breast o’ woman. You dauner about the doors, dour and dowie, and are seen’ 
sittin’ in nyeucks and corners, whare there’s little licht, no mindin’ the cobe 
wabs, er the spiders themselves drappin’ down amang your unkempt hair. 
You hae nae appeteet ; and if by ony chance you think you could tak a mouth- 
fu’ o’ a particular dish, you splutter’t out again, as if it were bitter ashes. 
You canna say that you're unco ill either, but just a wee sickish—tongue 
furry as if you had been licking a muff or a mawkin—and you observe, frae 
folk staunin’ weel back when you happen to speak to them—which is no af 
ten—that your breath’s bad, though a week before it was as caller as clover. 
You snore mair than you sleep—and dream wi’ your een open—ugly, confue 
sed, mean, stupit, unimaginative dreams, like those o’ a drunk dunce imita- 
tin’ a Noctes—and that’s about the warst thing o’ a’ the complaint, that 
you're ashamed o’ yoursell, and begin to fear that you’re no the man you atice 
thocht yoursell, when in health shootin’ groose on the hills, or listerin’ saw- 
mon. 

NORTH. 

The jaundice that, James, of a man of genius—of the author of the Queen’s 
Wake. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wad ye believe it, sir, that I was ashamed of Kilmeny? A’ the poems I 
ever writ seemed trash—rubbish—fuilzie—and as for my prose—even my 
verra articles in Maga—Shepherd’s Calendar and a’-—waxed havers—like some- 


thing in the Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine, the stupidest o’ a’ created 
periodicals, and now deader than a’ the nails in Nebuchadnezzar’s coffin. 
NORTH. 
The disease must have becn at its climax then, my dear James. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Na, na, na ; it was far frae the cleemax. I tuk to the bed, and never luckit 
out frae the coortains for a fortnight—gettin’ glummier and glummier in sense 
and sowl, heart, mind, body, and estate—eatin’ little or naething, and—wud 
ye believe it ?—sick, and like to scunner at the verra name o’ whusky. 

NORTH. 

Thank God, I knew nothing of all this, James. I could not have borne the 
thought, much less the sight, of such total prostration, or rather perversion, of 
your understanding. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wearied and worn out wi’ lyin’ in the bed, I got up wi’ some sma’ assist« 
ance frae wee Jamie, God bless him! and telt them to open the shutters. 
What a sicht! A’ faces as yellow’s yellow lilies, like the parchment o’ an auld 
drum-head! Ghastly were they, ane and a’, whan they leuch ; yet seemed in- 
sensible o’ their corp-like hue—I mean, a corp that has died o’ some unnatural 
disease, and been keepit ower lang abune grun’ in close weather, the carpenter 
having gotten drunk, and botched the coffin. I ca’d for the glass—and my 
ain face was the warst o’ the hail set. Whites o’ een! They were the colour 
o’ dandelions, or yellow yoldrins. I was feared to wash my face, lest the water 
grew ochre. That the Janndice was in the house was plain ; but whether it 
was me only that had it, or a’ the rest likewise, was mair than I cud tell. 
That the yellow I saw wasna in them, but in me, was hard to believe, when 
I luckit on them ; yet I thocht on green specks, and the stained wundows in 
Windermere Station, and reasoned wi’ mysell that the discoloration must 
be in my lens, or pupil, or optic nerve, or apple, or ba’ o’ the ee ; and that I, 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was The Janndice. 

TICKLER. 

Your portrait, coloured from nature, James, would have been inestimable 
in after ages, and given rise to much argument among the learned about your 
origin—the country of your birth. You must have looked cousin-german to 


SHEPHERD. ' 
I stoittered to the door, and, just as I feared, the Yarrow was as yellow as a 
rotten egg—a’ the holms the colour o’ a Cockney’s play-going gloves—the 
skies like the dirty ochre wa’s o’ a change-house—the cluds like buckskin brecks 
—and the sun, the michty sun himself, wha lends the rainbow its hues, and 
is never the poorer, looked at me with a disconsolate aspeck, as much as to 
say, “ James, James, is it thou or I that has the Janndice ?” 
TICKLER. 
Better than the best bits of Abernethy in the Lancet, North. 
SHEPHERD. 

Just as I was gaun to answer the Sun, the Tick Dollaroose attacked baith 
o’ my cheeks—a’ my face, lips, chin, nose, brow, lugs, and crown and back o’ 
my head,—the Angeena Pectoris brought on the Heart-Collapse,—and there the 
three, the Tick, the Angeena, and the Janndice, a’ fell on me at ance, like three 
English, Scotch, and Eerish regiments stormin’ a fort, and slaughterin’ their 
way wi’ the beggonet on to the citadel. 

NORTH. 

That you are alive at this blessed hour, my dearest James, almost exceeds 
belief, and I begin to suspect that you are not flesh and blood,—a mere Appear- 
ance. ‘ 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, faith, am a reality ; an Appearance is a puir haun ata jug. Yet, sir, 
the recovery was weel worth a’ I paid for it in sufferins. The first time I went 
out to the knowe yonner, aboon the garden, and gazed and glowered, and bet- 
ter gazed and glowered, on the heavens, the earth, and the air, the three bein’ 
blent thegither to mak up that mysterious thing—a Day o’ Glory—I thocht 
that my youth, like that o’ the sun-staring eagle, had been renewed, and that 
I was ance mair in the verra middle o’ the untamed licht and music o’ this 
life, whan a’ is fancy and imagination, and friendship and love, and houp, 
oh, houp, sir, houp, worth a’ the ither blisses ever sent frae Heaven, like a 
shower o’ sunbeams, for it canna be darkenit, far less put out by the mirkest 
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midnight 0’ meesery, but keeps shinin’ on like a star, or rather like the moon 
hersell, a spiritual moon, sir, that “‘ is never hid in vacant interlunar cave.” 
TICKLER. 
Mixed métaphors these, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nane the waur o’ that, Timothy—I felt about ane-and-twunty—and 
oh, what an angelical being wasa lassie then comin’ wadin’ through the 
ford! At every step she took, after launin’ wi’ her white feet, havin’ letten 
doun fa’ her.cloud-like claes wi’ a blush, as she keepit lookin’ roun’ and roun’ 
for a whileock, to see gin ony ee had been on her, as her limbs came silveryin’ 
through the water— 

NORTH. 

The Ladies, James, in a bumper. 

SHEPHERD. 

The leddies.—A track o’ flowers keepit lenthenin’ along the greensward as 

she wauked awa’, at last, quite out o’ sight. 
TICKLER. 

And this you call recovering from the Tic Doloureux, the Angina Pectoris, 
and the Jaundice, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Few roses are there about Mount Benger, and nace honey-suckle ; and, at 
the time I speak o’, the field-peas and beans werena in bloom ; yet a’ the hol~ 
low o’ the air was filled wi’ sweetness, mair like than onything else to the smell 
o’ thyme, and sic a scent would hae tauld a blin’ man that he was breathin’ in 
paradise. The shapes o’ the few trees that grew on that part o’ the Yarrow, 
became mair gracefu’, and the trees themsells seemed as if leevin’ creturs when 
the breeze came near them, and shook their tresses in the moonshine, like lasses 
lettin’ out their hair to dry, after they hae been bathin’ in some shady linn, 
and lauchin’ about their sweethearts. 

TICKLER. 
James, you cangot get rid of your besetting imagery. 
SHEPHERD. 

Slawly, slawly did I fa’ back into mysell—into a man o’ fifty and some few 
years mair, into something duller, deader, mair obscure—yet no unhappy either, 
or inclined to utter ony complaints, but still owerburdened by a dimness, maist 
a darkness 0’ soul—and weel weel aware, that though you were to crown m 
brow wi’ the garlands o’ glory, and to set a diadem on the crown o’ my head, 
and for Prime Minister to give me Power, and Health for my Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Pleasure for Home Secretary, never, never, never could James 
Hogg be what he ance was ; nor, as lang as he leeves, enjoy as much happiness, 
put it a’thegither, and multiply it by decimals, as used lang, lang ago atten to 
be crooded into ae single hour, till I thocht my verra heart would hae burst wi’ 
bliss, and that the stars o’ heaven, pure as they are, burned dim with envy of 

-us twa beneath the milk-white thorn, the trysting thorn for the Flowers o’ the 
Forest, for countless generations. 


Enter Mr Ambrose, with Copper-Ketile, No. I. 
, NORTH. 
Who rung? 
AMBROSE. 


I have taken note of the time of the last four jugs, sir, and have found that 

cach jug gains ten minutes on its predecessor—so ventured-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh, Mr Ambrose, but you wud be a gran’ observer o’ the motions o’ the 
heavenly bodies, in an Astronomical Observatory !—The jug’s this moment 
dead.—There—in wi’ a’ the sugar, and a’ the whusky,—fill up, Awmrose, fill 
up. That stroop’s a gran’ pourer, and you're a prime experimenter in hydro« 


statics. 
[Exit Mz Ampnose, susurrans. 


TICKLER. 
You knew the late Malcolm Gillespie of Crombie Cottage, I think, James : 
He died game. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Only middlin’. He had a cross o’ the dunghill in him—which is the cage 
wi’ a’ the cruel. 


NORTH. 

He should not have got faint in the Court-House. On the scaffold his be- 
haviour was firm enough—and—— 

SHEPHERD. 

He was an infamous ruffian—and mony a prime worm he broke—mony a’ 
sweet-workin’ stell,—and much he bragged of his duty and his daring—but a’ 
the while the fearless reprobate was livin’ on forgery ; and feenally, naething 
wud satisfy him but to burn the house o’ sin by the hauns o’ his abandoned 
limmers. Yet he declared before God, that he died—innocent. 

NORTH. 
It is said that high interest was used to procure a commutation of his punish- 


ment. I hope not. No man who knew right from wrong would have dared 


to put his hand to a petition for mercy to such a profligate and hardened vil- 
lain. Pardon would, in his case, have been defiance of justice—the triumph 
of vice, crime, and iniquity, over the laws. But there are people who will 
— for the forfeited life of a felon, a forger, and an incendiary, who will 

shy of subscribing a pound for the relief of the blind aged widow, who, 
industrious as long as she saw Heaven’s light, is now a palsied but uncom- 


plaining pauper. 
TICKLER. 


Nothing seems much clearer to me, sir, than the natural direction of charity. 
Would we all but relieve, according to the measure of our means, those objects 
immediately within the range of our personal knowledge, how much of the 
worst evil of poverty might be alleviated ! Very poor people, who are known to us 
to have been enn decent, and industrious, when industry was in their power, 
have a claim on us, founded on that our knowledge, and on vicinity and neigh- 
bourhood, which have in themselves something sacred and endearing to every 
good heart. One cannot, surely, always pass by, in his walks for health, re- 
storation, or delight, the lone way-side beggar, without occasionally giving 
him an alms. Old, care-worn, pale, drooping, and emaciated creatures; who 
pass us by without looking beseechingly at us, or even lifting their eyes from 
the ground—cannot often be met with, without exciting an interest in us for 
their silent and unobtrusive sufferings or privations. A hovel, here and there, 
round and about our own comfortable dwelling, attracts our eyes by some pe- 
culiar appearance of penury—and we look in, now and then, upon its inmates, 
cheering their cold gloom with some small benefaction. These are duties all 
men owe to distress ; they are easily discharged, and even such tender mercies 
as these are twice blessed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sir, you speak weel. I like you when you’re wutty—I admire you when 
you're wise—I love and venerate you when you're good—and what greater 
goodness can there be in a world like this than charity ? 

TICKLER. 

But then, my worthy friend, for one man to interfere with another’s chari- 
ties is always delicate—nay dangerous ; for how can the benevolent stranger, 
who comes to me to solicit my aid to some poor family, whose necessities he 
wishes to relieve, know either my means, or the claims that already lie 
upon me, and which I am doing my best to discharge? He asks me for a 
guinea—a small sum, as he thinks—the hour after I have given two to a bed- 
ridden father of a Jarge family, to save his bed and bed-clothes from being 
sold at the Cross. 

SHEPHERD. 

But you maunna be angry at him—unless he’s impident—and duns you 

for your donation. That’s hard to thole. 
TICKLER. 

Yet, am I to apologize to him—uninformed, or misinformed, as he is about 
me and mine—for not drawing my purse-strings at his solicitation? Am I 
to explain how it happens that I cannot comp)y—to tell him that, in fact, I 
am at that moment poor? He is not entitled to hold such a colloquy with 

7 
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me—yet, if I simply say, “ Sir, I must refuse your petition,” he probably 
condemns me as yon ol hunks—an unmerciful miser—and, among his 
friends, does not abstain from hints on my selfish character. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s, for the maist part, I am willing to believe, a spice o’ goodness about 
the greater number even o’ the gadders about wi’ subscription papers. 

TICKLER. 

But a spice, James, is not enough. Their motives are of too mixed a kind. 
Vanity, idleness, mere desire to escape ennui, curiosity even, and a habit of 
busy-bodyism, which is apt to grow on persons who have no very strong ties 
of affection binding them to home, do sadly impair the beauty of benefi< 
cence. 

SHEPHERD. 

They do that—yet in a great populous city like Embro’, much good must 
often be done by charitable people formin’ themselves into associations—findin’ 
out the deserving poor, gettin’ siller subscribed for them, visitin’ them in their 
ain houses, especially in the winter time, sir, gein’ them a cart o’ coals, or a 
pair o’ blankets, or some worsted stockens, and so on—for a sma’ thing is af< 
ten a great help to them just hangin’ on the edge o’ want ; and a meal o’ meat 
set afore a hungry family, wha hadna expeckit to break their fast that day, 
not only fills their stamacks, puir sowls, but warms their verra hearts, banish 
in’ despair, as by a God-gift, and awaukenin’ Hope, that had expired alang 
wi’ the last spark on the ashy hearth. 

TICKLER. 

Give me your hand, James. James, your health—God bless you—cer- 
tainly a young lady—or a middle-aged one either—never looks better—so 
well—as when in prudence and meekness she seeks to cheer with charity the 
hovels of the poor. I know several such—and though they may too often be 
cheated and imposed on—that is not their fault—and the discharge of a Chris- 
tian duty cannot fail of being accompanied by a great overbalance of good. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh man! Mr Tickler—but you hae a maist pleasant face the noo—you’re a 
real gude cretur—and I wad fling a glass o’ het water in the face o’ onybod 
that wad daur to speak ill o’ a single letter in your name.—Is’t no time, thi 
ye, sir, to be ringin’ for the eisters?—I hear them comin’ !—That cretur 
Awmrose has the gift o’ divination! — 

[Enter Mr Amsroste, his Brother from Gabriel's Road, the Two StE« 
PHENS, TaPpryTooRiE, and Kine Perin, each with a Board of Oys- 
ters."| 

TICKLER. 
Fat, fair, and fifty !—— 
SHEPHERD. 

What desperate breedy beasts eisters maun be,—for they tell me that Em- 

bro’ devoors a hunder thousand every day. 
NORTH. 

Why, James, that is only about two oysters to every three mouths. I am 
happy to see from their condition, that the oyster population is not pressing 
too hard on the means of subsistence. They will be spared the Report from 
the Emigration Committee. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak’ them, right and left, sir,—this way,—first frae ae brodd, and then 
frae anither—crossing hauns like a young leddy playin’ a kittle piece on the 
Piawno. Tappytoorie—some pots o’ porter. I think I see a cauld roon’ 0’ 
beef ower by yonner on the sideboard, lowerin’ amang a fillet o’ veal, a pie 
and a pasty, a howtowddie, and some smawish burds, maist likely snipes 
and wudcocks—for the lang-bills is come ower noo frae Norway—just like a 
three-decker lying at anchor in the middle o’ as mony frigates. Yon’s what 
I ca’, sirs, a Core o’ Reserve. 

NORTH. 

Were you at the Cattle Show, James, t’other day, in the Court of the Oil- 
Gas Institution ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Eisters dinna interrupt taukin’.—There’s a beauty, Mr North,—obleedge 
Vor. XXIII. R 
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me by allooin’ me to let it down your throat. Haud back your head awee— 
open Sesaine—there it goes, without ever a chack,—didna ye hear’t play plowp 
in the stamach ? 
TICKLER. 
Pleasing picture of piety !—The young cormorant feeding his old father. 
SHEPHERD. 

I was at the Show. But sic anither prize-bill as yon I never saw—a wee 
wizzened, waif-and-stray-looking cretur—sic a tawty hide—a mere rickle o’ 
banes—sae weak that he could hardly staun’,—and evidently a martyr to the 
rheumatism, the asthma, and the consumption. 

NORTH. 

But the breed, James—the breed ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae doubt the breed was gude, for it was Mr Rennie’s ; but sic a specimen ! 
I defy ony judge, since the days o’ Gamaliel, to decide on the merits o’ a beast 
in sic a condition as yon. Suppose, sir, by way of argumentative illustration, 
that a prize was to be given to the finest young man of eighteen that could be 

roduced, and that from among ever so many noble fellows, all instinct with 
ealth and vigour, the judge were to single out ae urchin, a lean, lank, yellow, 
and loose-skinned skeleton, and put a belt round his waist as being the picked 
man of all England ! 
NORTH. 
So might be his frame-work. 
SHEPHERD. 

What? Do ye mean his skeleton? But the prize was no for skeletons—if 
it was, a’ the competitors should hae been prepared. Or take, sir, a ship- 
wrecked sailor aff a rock in the middle o’ the sea, where he has been leevin’, 
puir fallow, on some moothfu’s o’ tangle, scarted aff the sluddery stanes, for 
maist pairt o’ a fortnicht, and wringin’ the rain out o’ his troosers, to keep 
doon his ragin’ thirst—and compare him wi’ me—just me mysell sittin’ here 
wi’ a brodd o’ eisters on ilka haun—after a denner the day wi’ some freends 
in the Auld Town—and a December’s eating, the month that’s allooed to be 
the verra best in the hail towmount, and wha wad daur to pass judgment on 
the comparative pints o’ sic a Sailor and sic a Shepherd? As for the bit bill, 
he was leevin’ then—though nae doubt he’s dead noo—for it was a raw day, 
and he keepit shiverin’ in his pen like an aspen. 

NORTH. 

I confess, James, there is something in what you say—yet a bull bred by 
Mr Rennie of Linton, and approved by Captain Barclay of Ury, must have 
been, in spite of his delicate state of health, a rare animal. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s no twa mair honourable and cleverer chiels in a’ Scotland—but it’s 
just perfectly impossible to decide atween ane or twa brute creturs—or human 
anes either—when the tane’s a’ that it ought to be, or can be, in health and 
speerits, and the tither hingin’ head and tail, little better than an atomy—it’s 
just perfectly impossible. , 

NORTH. 

The Highland Society, James, the promoters of these great Cattle Shows, is 
the most useful one in all Scotland ; and you will be glad, I am sure, to hear, 
that, under their auspices, Mr Blackwood is about to publish, quarterly, an 
Agricultural Magazine, for which he has already found an Editor of rare ac- 
complishments. 

SHEPHERD. ; 

Oh, man, but I’m real glad o’ that! sic a buik’s a great desiderawtum— 
I'll write for’t mysell, and sae will a thousan’ ithers ;—but still I doubt the 
peer o” judgin’ fairly o’ a bill like yon, though, nae doubt, he wad hae 

n a beauty if in fine ruddy health, like a bailie or a bishop. It was just 
the vice versa wi’ yon prize pig. She was just a fat grunt, and had lost a’ ap- 
pearance o’ ahumancretur. Extremes should be avoided, for, as Horace says, 


Sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 
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NORTH. 

Very sensible, James. In like manner, with respect to horses. A colt, 
whose sire was a Regulus, and dam a Mandane, must almost necessarily be a 
fine colt—but shut him up in an empty stable till he is starved, and just able 
to hobble, and is there a man in all England who will take upon him to say 
that he can still fairly compare all his points with those of another colt at the 
moment of starting tor the St Leger, and backed at even against the field ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Let the judge ken that the colt belangs to Mr Petre or Lord Darlington, 
and name sire and dam, and let him also ken the inferior lineage of the ither 
competitor, and in spite o’ himsell he will prefer the starvelin, and the mair 
because he is a starvelin ; for, if filled up and fattened to the proper pitch, 
wadna he indeed be a pictur? But it’s fause reasonin’ ! 

NORTH. 

James, you astonish me by your knowledge of the turf. You are a perfect 
Gulley. 

SHEPHERD. 

No me. I never saw a horse-race for higher stakes than five pounds and a 
saddle. But nae races for siller or leather like a—broose. I had ance a din 
powny, about fourteen hands but an inch, that I coft frae a set o’ tincklers, 
that beat a’ for gallopin’ sin the days o’ Childers or Eclipse. I wadna hae 
feared to hae run him against Fleur-de-lis, or Acteon, or Memnon, or Mame- 
luke, or Camel, or Mullattoe, for a thousan’ guineas. 

NORTH. 

Weight for inches, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil mind the wecht. Fats-and-Pans never ran so weel’s whan he was 
ridden dooble—me and a weel-grown lass ahint me, for I never could thole 
thin anes a’ my days. His favrite distance, carryin’ dooble, was twal miles ; 
and he used generally to do’t, up hill and doon brae, within the half hour. 
Indeed, he never came to his speed till about the middle o’ the fourth mile, 
and siccan a cretur for wund! I never saw him blawn but ance, and that was 
after bringin’ the howdie ahint me, a’ the way frae Selkirk up to Douglas 
Burn—no short o’ eighteen miles, and bein’ just ta’en aff the gerse. 

NORTH. 

Still, at Newmarket or Doncaster, James—— 

SHEPHERD. 

He wad hae left. them a’ as if they had been stannin’—provided they hal 
allooed me to carry as muckle wecht’s I chose; for Pats-and-Pans never ran 
steddy under twal stane at the least, and wi’ a feather he wad hae swerved 
ower the ropes, and played the mischief wi the carriages—Where’s Mr 
Tickler ? 

NORTH. 
I saw him slip away a little ago—just as he had cleared his boards 
SHEPHERD. 
I never missed him till the noo. Is he aff to Ducraw’s, think ye—Yet it’s 
ower late, for isna that ten that thae bits o’ Fairies are chappin’ ? 
NORTH. 
Have you seen Ducrow? He is indeed a prodigy. 
SHEPHERD. 

After a’, sir, it canna be denied that the human race are maist extraordinar 
creturs. What canna they, by constant practice, be brought to perform? It’s 
a perplexin’ place, yon Circus ; ae man draps down in the dust, and awa out 
o’ the door on his doup ; anither after him, wi’ a’ celerity, on his elbows ; a 
third after him again, soomin’ on dry laun at the rate o’ four miles an hour ; 
a fourth, perpendicular on the pawms o’ his hauns, and a fifth on the croon 
o’ his head, without ever touchin’ the grun’ wi’ his loofs ava. A’ the while, 
the lang-lugged fule, wi’ a maist divertin’ face, balancin’ himsell cross-legged 
on a chair wi’ ae foot, it spinnin’ roun’ like a whirligig. Ordinary sittin’ or 
peed seems perfectly stupid after that—feet superfluous, and legs an incume 

rance. 





NORTH. 


But Ducrow, James, Ducrow? 
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SHEPHERD. 

Then in comes a tall, pleasant-lookin’ fallow o’ a German, ane Herr Ben. 
jamin, wha thinks nae mair.o’ balancin’ a beam o’ wood, that micht be a roof. 
tree to a house, on his wee finger, than if it were a wundle-strae; then gars 
a sodger’s musket, wi’ the point o’ the beggonet on his chin, spin roun’ till it 
becomes nearly invisible; no content wi’ that, up wi’ a ladder aneath his lip, 
wi’ a laddie on’t, as easily as if it were a leddy’s fan, and, feenally, concludes 
wi’ twa mail cotch wheels on the mouth o’ him-~— 

NORTH. 

But Ducrow, James, Ducrow ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yon’s a beautifu’ sicht, sir, at ance music, dancin’, statuary, painting, and 
poetry! The creturs aneath him soon cease to seem horses, as they accelerate 
round the circus, wi’ a motion a’ their ain, unlike to that o’ ony ither four. 
footed quadrupeds on the face o’ this earth, mair gracefu’ in their easy swift- 
ness than the flight of Arabian coursers ower the desert, and to the eye o’ ima 
gination, some rare and new-created animals, fit for the wild and wondrous 
pastimes o’ that greatest o’ a’ magicians—Man. 

NORTH. 

But Ducrow, James, Ducrow ? 

SHEPHERD. 

As if inspired, possessed by some spirit, over whom the laws o’ attraction 
and gravity hae nae control, he dallies wi’ danger, and bears a charmed life, 
safe as the pigeon that you will aftimes see gang tapsy-turvy amang the clouds, 
and tumblin’ down to within a yard o’ the earth, then reascend, like an ars 
row, into the sunshine, and, wheelin’ roun’ and roun’ in aft-repeated circles, 
extend proudly a’ its burnished plumage to the licht, till the een are pained, 
and the brain dizzy to behold the aerial brichtness beautifyin’ the sky. 

NORTH. 

Bravo, James—excellent—go on. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha the deevil was Castor, that the ancients made a god o’ for his horsemane 
ship—a god o’ and a star—in comparison wi’ yon Ducraw? A silly thocht is a 
Centaur—a man and a horse in ane—in which the dominion o’ the man is lost, 
and the superior incorpsed with the inferior natur ! Ducraw “rides on the whirl- 
wind, and directs the storm.” And oh, sir! how saftly, gently, tenderly, and 
like the dyin’ awa o’ fast fairy music in a dream, is the subsidin’ o’ the mo- 
tion o’ a’ the creturs aneath his feet, his ain gestures, and his ain attitudes, and 
his ain actions, a’ correspondin’ and congenial wi’ the ebbin’ flicht ; even like 
some great master o’ music wha doesna leave aff when the soun’ is at its heicht, 
but gradually leads on the sowls o’ the listeners to a far profounder hush o’ 
silence than reigned even before he woke to ecstacy his livin’ lyre. 

NORTH. 

Go it again, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yon’s neither walkin’, dancin’, nor loupin’, nor rinnin’, nor soomin’, nor 
hingin’, nor floatin’ nor fleein’, but an inconceivable conglomeration o’ them a’ 
—sic'as I used sometimes to experience whan lyin’ in a dream on a sunny 
knowe by St Mary’s Loch—believin’ mysell a disembodied spirit—and with- 
outen wings, giein’ the eagle and the hawk the go-by, richt afore the wund,— 
and skimmin’ the real stars, just as skaters skim their images aneath the ice, 
and fearing not the mountain-taps, from which, every time I touched them 
wi’ my foot, upsprung I again into the blue lift, and felt roun’ my brows the 
cool caller halo o’ the harvest-moon. 

NORTH. 
Empty your tumbler, James,—to Ducrow’s health. 
SHEPHERD. 
That I will. But I houp the Circus ’ll no injure the Theatre ? 
NORTH. 

Not at all. Admirable Murray—incomparable Mackay—perfect Mrs Sid- 
dons, and elegant Miss Gray—cleverest Jones—accomplished Pritchard—man- 
ly Denham—genteel Stanley —— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Gie ower your epithets—for neither you nor ony man can describe an ace 
tress or an actor in ae word ;—but I agree wi’ you,—the mair general the spee- 
rit o’ pastime, the better will the Theatre fill in the lang run ; and the mana- 
ger and his sister will aye be supported by their freen’, the people o’ Embro, 
wha admires in them the union o’ professional genius and private virtue. 

NORTH. 
Their health and happiness—in the jug, James—in the jug. 
SHEPHERD. 

A stranger that chanced to be present at a Noctes without kennin’ whar 
we twa was, wud never jalouse us to be Leeterautee, Mr North. We seldom 
hae ony brainless bother about books. Sic talk maistly marks the blockhead. 

NORTH. 

You know, James, that I would not give an intelligent and independent 
Tweedside sheep- farmer for a score of ordinary town essay-mongers, poetasters, 
and getters-up-of-articles. The thoughts and feelings of the Pastoral run in 
a channel scooped out by themselves—they murmur with a music of their own, 
and ever and anon overflow their banks in a style that is flood-like and im- 
pressive. He of the common stair is like a canal-cut, navigable only to flate 
bottoms, muddy in the clearest weather, and its characterless banks weari- 
some with their gritty gravel-walks, on which you meet nothing more lively 
than an occasional old blind horse or two towing coals, or a passage-boat 
crowded with the paltriest people, all sorely sick of one another, themselves, 
the locks, and that part of Scotland in general, the women staring at you from 
below ill-shaped bonnets of coarse dirty chip, and the men crowned with 
third-head water-proof hats—napless and greasy—strolling candle-snuffers, 
petitioners, editors, contributors, and a sickly man of tailors perhaps, trying 
change of place and posture. Whereas 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop a wee, and I’ll sing you Blue Bonnets—by a fine fallow—a freen oO’ 

mine in Leith.—I promised Lin that I wad sing’t at a Noctes. 





Write, write, tourist and traveller— 

Fill up your pages, and write in good order ; 
Write, write, scribbler and driv’ ler— 

Why leave such margins? Come nearer the border. 


Many a laurel dead, flutters around your head ; 
Many a tome is your memento mori : 

Come from your garrets, then, sons of the quill and pen— 
Write for snuff-shops, if you write not for glory. 


Come from your rooms, where the farthing wick’s burning— 
Come with your tales—speak thy gladness or woe ; 

Come from your small-beer to vinegar turning— 
Come where the Port and the Burgundy flow. 


Fame’s trump is sounding,—topics abounding,— 

Leave then, each scribbler, your high attic story ; 
Critics shall many a day speak of your book, and say,— 

“* He wrote for the snuff-shop—he wrote not for glory.” 


Write, write, tourist and traveller— 

Fill up your pages, and write in good order ; 
Write, write, scribbler and driv’ ler— 

Why leave such margins ? Come nearer the border. 


NORTH. 

Very well, indeed.—A mere literary man, James, is a contemptible crea- 

ture. Indeed I often wish that I had flourished before the invention of print- 

ing, or even of writing. What think you, James, of a Noctes in hieroglyphics ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I scarcely ken ; but I think ane wud no look amiss in the Chinese. Wi’ re- 
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speck to mere literary men, O dear me, sir! hoo I do gant when they come out 
to Mount Benger! ‘They canna shute, they canna fish, they canna loup, they 
canna warsle, they canna soom, they canna put the stane, they canna fling the 
hammer, they canna even drive a gig, they canna kiss a lassie in an aff-haun 
and pleasant manner, without offendin’ her feelins, as through the dews she 
*¢ comes wadin’ all alane ;” and what’s perhaps the maist contemptible o’ a’, 
they canna, to ony effeck, drink whusky. Ae glass ©’ pure speerits on the hill 
afore breakfast wud gie them a sick headach ; and after denner, although 
the creturs hae nae objections to the jug, oh! but their heads are wake, wake 
—before the fire has got sun-bricht, they are lauchin’-fou—you then fin’ 
them out to be rejected contributors to Blackwood ; and you hear that they’re 
‘Whigs frae their wee, sharp, shrill, intermittin’, dissatisfied, and rather dis- 
gustin’ snore, like a soun’ ane aften hears at nicht in moors and mosses, but 
whence proceedin’ ane knows not, except it be frae some wildfool distressed 
in sleep by a stamach fu’ of slug-worms mixed wi’ mire—for he aiblins leeves 


by suction. 


NORTH. 
He is all mind, James; king of the Coteries, and monarch of all the Al- 
bums. His mother laments that he is not in Parliament ; and, up to the Pre- 
face, used to hint that he had a finger in Kenilworth and Ivanhoe. 
, SHEPHERD. 

Yet, after a’, it’s far frae unamusin’ to read the verses o’ sic creturs. They’re 
aye taukin’ o’ inspiration—o’ bein’ rapt, and carried awa by the Muses—and 
ridin’ on Pegasus—and climbin’ Parnassus, on their hauns and knees, nae 
doubt—and drinkin’ Hippocrene and Helicon, twa kinds o’ Greek wine, ance 
red, but noo tawny; and though no like to flee to the head, yet apt to soor sair 
on an empty stamach. Yet a’ the time there’s no a whut mair inspiration, or 
ravishment, or ridin’, or climbin’, or drinkin’ about the bit versifying creturs 
o’ Cockneys, than there is about a grocer’s clerk copying out an adverteesement 
o’ sweeties for the newspapers. 

NORTH. 

Yet such Sons of Genius think themselves entitled to become unprincipled, 
because they can occasionally count their fingers—disdain area-doors, with eyes 
in fine frenzy rolling—get into a network—that is, James, according to Dr 
Johnson, a thing equally reticulated and discussated with equal distances be- 
tween the interstices—a network of small coarse debts—attempt to commit for- 
gery—fall, through ignorance of the forms of business, into the inferior crime 
of swindling—off on the coach-box of the Carlisle mail to Liverpool ; and, by 
packet that is to sail to-morrow morning, right slick away to the United States. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're really verra interteenin’ the nicht, sir; but dinna be ower hard on 
them a’; for when natur has kindled the spark o’ genius in the heart o’ a fine 
out-spoken, enthusiastic, hopefu’ callant, wi’ bauld bricht een, like far- keekers 
spyin’ into futurity, isn’t delightfu’ to grasp his haun, and to clap him on the 
shouther, and praise him to his face, as you shove ower the jug to him, and ask 
him to sing or receet something o’ his ain,—and tell ane o’ your bairns to gang 
roun’ the table and speak tilt him, for that he’s a freend o’ yours, and a gran’ 
fallow, and no to mind even about climbin’ ontil his knee, and ruggin’ the 
curly locks o’ him, as black as a raven ? 

NORTH. 

How delightful for a town-talk-teazed poor old man, like me, to take refuge, 
for a month or so, ina deeper solitude even than Buchanan Lodge—the House 
at the head of the Glen, which, know it ever so well, you still have to search for 
among so many knolls, some quite bare, some with a birk or two, and some of 
them each in itself a grove or wood,—self-sown all the trees, brushwood, cop- 
pice, and standards. 


SHEPHERD. 

You're getting desperate descriptive in your dotage—sir—dinna froon— 
there’s nae dishonour in dotage, when nature’s its object. The aulder we 
grow, our love for her gets tenderer and mair tender, for this thocht aften 
comes across our heart, ‘‘ in the bosom o’ this bonny green earth, in how few 
years—shall I be laid—dust restored to dust!” That’s a’ I mean by dotage. 
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What a difference, James, between the din of twenty little waterfalls, that ab- 
solutely seem pursuing one another away down the glen, and as many hackney 
coaches jolting along a street! A composure in all faces and figures that you 
meet going out to work or coming in from it—or sitting or walking about the 
house ! Quiet without dulness—without languor—peace! There the gloam- 
ing is indeed pensive—each star as it rises sparkles contentment—and the 
moon is felt to belong more especially to this one valley, most beautiful of all 
the valleys of this earth. Not an action of all my life—not a word I ever 
uttered—not a tale, or poem, or article, or book in two, three, or four vo- 
lumes, that I ever wrote—not one of all the panegyrics, anathemas, blessings, 
curses, prayers, oaths, vows, and protestations, ever pronounced, denounceé, 
and announced anent me, known to one single dweller in all the vale! There 
am I strictly anonymous. That crutch is as the crutch of any ordinary 
rheumatic—and I, James, have the unspeakable satisfaction of feeling myself— 
a Cypher. 

; 5 SHEPHERD. 
What are ye hummin’ at, sir. You're no gaun to sing? 
NORTH. 
Why does the sun shine on me, 
When its light I hate to see: 
Fain I’d lay me down and dee, 
For o’ life I’m weary ! 


O ’tis no thy frown I fear— 

*Tis thy smile I canna bear— 

*Tis thy smile my heart does tear,— 
: When thou triest to cheer me. 


Ladies fair hae smiled on me— 
A’ their smiles nae joy could gie— 
Never lo’ed I ane but thee, 

And I loe thee dearly ! 


On the sea the moonbeams play— 
Sae they'll shine when I’m away— 
Happy then thou’lt be, and gay, 
When I wander dreary ! 


SHEPHERD. 
Some auld fragmentary strain, remindin’ him, nae doubt, o’ joys and sor- 
rows lang ago! He has a pathetic vice—but sing what tune he may, it still 
slides awa’ into Stroud-water. 
NORTH. 
Oh, James! a dream of the olden time 
SHEPHERD. 

Huts! huts! I wush you maunna be gettin’ rather a wee fuddled—sir— 
hafflins fou—Preserve me, are ye greetin’ ? The whusky’s maist terrible strong 
—and I suspect has never been chrissened. It’s time we be aff. Oh! what 
some o’ them he has knowted wud gie to see him in this condition !, But 
there’s the wheels o’ the cotch. Or is’t a fire-engine ? 

(Enter Ambrose to announce the arrival of the coach.) 
Dinna look at him, Mr Ambrose—he’s gotten the toothach —and likewise 
some ingon in his een. This is aye the way wi’ him noo—he fa’s aff a’ on a 
sudden—and begins greetin’ at naething, or at things that’s raither amusin’ as 
itherwise. There’s mony thousan’ ways o’ gettin’ fou—and I ken nae mair 
philosophical employment, than, in sic cityations, the study o’ the varieties o’ 
human character. 





NORTH. 
Son James—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Pardon, Father—’twas but a jeest. I’ve kent you noo the better pairt o’ 
2 
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twenty years—and never saw I thae bricht een—that bricht brain obscured— 
for, wi’ a’ our daffin’—our weel-timed daffin’—our dulce est desipere in loco— 
that’s Latin, you ken—we return to our hame, or our lodgings, as sober as 
Quakers—and as peacefu’, too,—weel-wishers, ane and a’, to the hail human 
race—even the verra Whugs. 

NORTH. 

Sometimes, my dear Shepherd, my life from eighteen to twenty-four is an 
utter blank, like a moonless midnight—at other times, oh! what a refulgent 
day ! Had you known me then, James, you would—— 

SHEPHERD. 

No hae liked you half as weel’s I do noo—for then, though you was doot- 
Iéss tall and straucht as a tree, and able and willin’ baith to fecht man, doug, 
or deevil, wi’ een, tongue, feet, or hauns, yet, as dootless, you was prooder 
nor Lucifer. But noo that you’re bent down no that muckle, just awee, and 
your “ lyart haffits wearing thin and bare,” sae pleesant, sae cheerfu’, sae fu’ 
o’ allooances for the fauts and frailties o’ your fellow-creturs, provided only 
they proceed na frae a bad heart—it’s just perfeckly impossible no to love the 
wise, merry auld man—— 

NORTH. 

James, I wish to consult you and Mr Ambrose about the propriety and pru- 
dence of my marrying—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Never heed ye propriety and prudence, sir, in mairrying, ony mair than 
ither folk. Mairry her, sir—mairry her—and I’ll be godfather—for the pre- 
destined mither o’ him will be an Episcopaulian—to wee Christopher. 

NORTH. 

As the Reis Effendi well observes to the interpreters of the Three Powers— 
we must not name a child till we have ascertained its sex.—But, Ambrose, 
open the Ear of Dionysius. 

(Mr Amprose opens a secret door, and flings it open.) 
SHEPHERD. 

Mr Gurney—the short-haun writer! Dinna be frighted, sir. What a cozy 
contrivance ! A green-baized table o’ his ain—twa wax cawnles—a nice wee bit 
ingle—and a gae big Jug! 

NORTH. 

Not a whisper, James, that Mr Gurney does not catch. I will explain 
the oo to you at our first leisure. You know the Elements of Acous- 
tics 

SHEPHERD. 

Cow-steeks,—Cow’s horns. What do you mean? Let me try your toddy, 
Mr Gurney. Oh, man! but it’s strong. Good night, sir ; dinna steer till ye 
extend. Come awa’, Mr North—Awmrose, rax him ower the crutch. 

NORTH. 

What a hobbletehoy I am, James—Allons. But hark ye, James—are you 
the author of the “ Relief Meeting?” No? I wish I knew how to direct 
a letter to him about his excellent article. Let us off to Southside—and sup 
with Tickler. 

Guiez,—For Three Voices. 


Fall de rall de, 
Fall, lall, lall de, 
Fall de lall de, 
Fall, lall le, &c. 
[Exeunt Ambo et Ambrose. 
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